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T he publication of this Part, and the completion of the book, are a source of no small 
gratification to me, since I have been engaged on the work for nearly a quarter of a 
century, during which period many interruptions occurred, notably those caused by World 
War II and the economic upheavals resulting therefrom, which at times completely unnerved 
me. Thanks, however, to the enlightened policy of the Hyderabad State, and the active 
support of Mr. Sajjad Mirza, Secretary, Education Department, and his distinguished 
successor, Shree L. N. Gupta, the importance of the work, both under the previous govern¬ 
ments and the present regime, was fully realized and generous grants were made towards it, 
notwithstanding urgent financial stringency and other difficulties. 

I am also grateful to art-critics and connoisseurs for the encouragement extended to me 
through press-reviews or private letters, emphasizing the unique position of the Ajanta frescoes 
in the history of the art of the East. I further owe a debt of gratitude to the general public 
for the large number of copies so eagerly purchased by them, although the price of the 
publication is quite high, and also for their keen interest in visiting these magnificent monu¬ 
ments of Indian art without regard to distance or cost of travel. Among the happy group of 
visitors may be seen people of many countries, but the largest number consists of the country¬ 
folk whose looks of wonder and joy indicate a new spiritual experience based upon their age- 
old religious faith. 

The general arrangement of this Part is the same as that of the previous Parts, but the 
number of monochrome and litho plates has been considerably increased with a view to 
making the publication more comprehensive in its scope and more instructive to the student. 
The Appendix dealing with inscriptions has some additional illustrative plates which have 
been arranged by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Archaeological Adviser to the Government of India, 
and Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Deputy Director-General of Archaeology in India, who have 
jointly edited the inscriptions published in this Part, and whose expert assistance I acknow¬ 
ledge with grateful thanks. 

The proofs of the colour-plates of the first three Parts of the book were corrected by 
Mr. Sayed Ahmad, but as he has now retired from the Curatorship of the Ajanta Caves, the 
proofs of the colour-plates included in this Part have been corrected on the spot, after com¬ 
parison with the original frescoes, by Mr. Jalal-ud-Din, the artist attached to the Office of 
the Director of Archaeology of Hyderabad. I therefore thank Dr. P. Sreenivasachar, the 
Director of Archaeology of Hyderabad, for his courtesy in permitting Mr. Jalal-ud-Din to 
do the work, and also the artist himself for performing the task with such great care and 
ability. 

The printing of the text, <he preparation of the collotype and litho plates, and the binding 
of the text as well as of the Plates portfolio have been done by the Oxford University Press, 
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PREFACE 

Oxford, and I am grateful to Mr. Charles Batey, the Printer, and to his expert staff for 
executing the work in an artistic manner. I am also under obligation to Messrs. Henry Stone 
& Son, of Banbury, and to their able Managing Director, Mr. J. A. Milne, C.B.E., for their 
care in printing the colour-plates of this Part. 

I should also acknowledge with grateful thanks the scholarly help which I have received 
from the beginning in the compilation of the Ajanta Volumes from Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B., 
Hon. Librarian Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. I am also indebted to 
Professor A. Sharma, Head of the Sanskrit Department, Osmania University, Hyderabad 
(Dn.), for assistance so readily given in regard to the transliteration of Sanskritic proper 
names and religious terms, and the furnishing of references to early Buddhist and Brahmanic 
literature. Lastly, I must express my thanks to Mr. F. J. Fielden, formerly Professor of 
English, Aligarh University, for suggesting some valuable improvements in the language of 
the original draft of the book. 

G. YAZDANI 

ORANGE GROVE 
HYDERABAD (dECCAN) 

(ith October^ 195 ^ 
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GENERAL REMARKS 

P/ates T-TII LXXV-LXXXll 


I N Part III the paintingj; of the back wall of the veranda, Cave XVTI, have been Oeseribed' 
the present Part (IV) deals with the paintings on the remaining walls and window-sills of 
the veranda and the entire surface of the interior of the vihura^ including Its roek-vvalls, 
ceiling, and the pedestals of some pillars. Tfie style indicates tlie hlgh-watcr mark of the art 
of Ajanta; and as the vihara has an inscription carved on a wall adjoining the south-west 
comer of the veranda, the date of this climax can he fixed with certainty. Verses 21-26 of 
the inscription mention that during the reign of Harlshcna, of the Vakataka dynasty, *on a 
spur of the Suhya (hill) . . . excavated this excellent monolithic hall, containing within a 
c^iattya of the King of ascetics (the Buddha).. ,. He (also) caused to be dug (near ii) a large 

cistern pleasing to the eyes-'' King Harishena, according to eminent historians, Nourished 

in the period c. a.d. 475-500.* This inscription and another carv'cd In Cave XYI are im¬ 
portant, because tlvey fix with precision the period during which Ajanta painting developed 
its highest artistic and intellectual qualities; after this period there set in a gradual decline in 
the standard of art, the outlook becoming narrow, and the forms and patterns soulless and 
imitative. The figures of the Buddha seated on a throne with attendants on either side, painted 
and carved so lavishly in the chaUyas —Caves XIX and XXVi, and the fioral designs and 
geometric patterns of the ceilings of the entire group to the left of Cave XVII—-show that 
the originality and force previously evident in the art of the cave-pain tings have vanished, 
and the painter in his conception of beauty seems to have been satisfied with mere semblance, 
without making any effort to capture reality. 

In tlie fourth and fifth centuries A.n. Ajanta, under the enlightened patronage of the 
Vakataka kings, became an important centre of Buddhist religion and art, and votaries from 
distant elirties visited the place to be inttiareti into the religious orders, and also to acquire 
proficiency in the art of painting. This view is confirmed by the paintings at Sigiri (Sigiriya) 
in Ceylon, at Bamiyan in Afghanistan, at Turfan in Central Asia, and at some places in 
China, which all exhibit clear inHuence of the Buddhist art of Ajanta. The support given 
by the Vakataka kings to the propagation of the Buddhist faith and art may have been secured 
through the religious 2cal of Hastiblioja and his son Varahadeva, the ministers of the last tw o 
kings of (he dynasty, Devasena and Harishet.ta, w'ho apparently had embraced the Buddhist 
religion, and w'hose names are preserved in the inscriptions of Cave XV'^I at Ajanta and of 
the xlh^ra at Chatotkacha in the vicinity.^ 


* Tl)(; gnscriiit'inft was cut at the instance of 3. prince 
whose name, through the abrasion of the rock, is now !c»t, 
but who probably ruled over ECliaiadciili 0$ a feudiUory of 
the VakS^jaka king Harisheua. liydtfahad Anhaesh^kai 


Mntioj’raph No. 15, p. 3, edited by V. V. .Mtiashi. 
* /Aw/, 

^ /A»V., Monograph No. 14, p. 2, and Tht Qhfiiitkaihu 
Immpthn-i pp. 8-1", edited by V. \^ Miiashl, 
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AJANTA:EXPLANATORY TEXT 

The Chalukyas who succeeded the Vakatakas in the sovereignty of the Deccan during the 
first half of the sixth century a.d. were perhaps not as favourable to the Buddhist religion as 
their predecessors, although the shrines which the Chalukyas built at their capital in Badami 
are largely copied from the Buddhist vtharas. Through lack of royal patronage, art at Ajanta 
began to decline rapidly in the latter half of the sixth century a.d., and there is no vihara 
or chaitya at Ajanta w'hich can be assigned with certainty to the seventh century a.d. The 
Buddhist shrines of Ellora excavated during the seventh century a.d. show clear influence of 
the Brahmanic architecture of South India; and in regard to painting, the art shown in the 
specimens preserved there is not only conventional but actually effete and etiolated. The 
apparent cause of the decline was the fact that master-painters professing the Buddhist faith 
were for theological reasons not employed on the adornment of the Brahmanic shrines, and 
the art of painting, which had reached its climax through local Deccan genius, stimulated 
of course by the rich tradition and glorious visions of the Buddhist religion, fell to the position 
of a decorative craft when practised by Brahman artisans, notably those of South India. This 
view may startle those academicians who consider the paintings of Ajanta to be representative 
of Gupta art, and date them between the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., although there afe 
in fact specimens of painting in Cave X at Ajanta with inscriptions w'hich, according to expert 
epigraphists, have been unanimously assigned to the middle of the second century b.c. The 
art of painting even in these early examples is fairly well developed, and indicates practice 
and a continuity of tradition over hundreds of years. There are specimens in Caves IX and 
X which tell a continuous story of the development of technique from the second century 
B.c. to the fifth century a.d. For instance, the subject painted on the wall of the left aisle 
of Cave IX, in which a group of votaries is shown approaching a stupa bedecked with um¬ 
brellas, is not far removed in period from the group of votaries painted on the left wall of 
Cave X, since the same colours—red ochre, yellow ochre, terra-verde, lamp-black, and the 
white of lime—have been used in both subjects. There is a complete absence of blue, which 
does not appear at Ajanta until the fourth or fifth century a.d. The surface had been prepared 
by first placing on the rock-wall a layer of clay,* which was subsequently covered with a coat 
of fine lime. On this ground the outlines of figures were drawn in black or red tints, and 
afterwards colours were filled in. The colours in the early painting are flat, with no washes 
to indicate depth or volume such as are to be noticed in later paintings. 

In Cave IX there is another painting representing a herdsman controlling fabulous animals 


* In preparing the clay plaster special care seems to have 
been obUrved. First the clay was taken from the slimy 
beds of water-pools, apparently following the practice of 
contemporary potters, who selected fine earth for their 
ware from such places. Afterwards the earth was made 
into a paste and mixed with molasses, bdellium {gugal\ rice- 
husk, and the leaves of some herbs, with a view to ensuring 
that the plaster should stick well on the wall and not peel 
off when dried. The clay plaster so cleverly prepared, how¬ 
ever, ultimately led to the ruin of a large number of 

2 


paintings at Ajanta, because it became a hotbed for the 
development of insects during the monsoons. The insects 
not only bored holes.in the paintings but ate up the 
earth mixed with vegetable and sticky matter and created 
hollows behind the painted surface, which, for lack of 
support, has either fallen down or is hanging loose. The 
Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, under the 
guidance of expert archaeological chemists, has recently 
succeeded in fixing back on the rock-wall many of these 
loose paintings. 
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PLATES I-TII & LXXV-LKXXII 

through his herculean strength by holding their necks, hind-legs, or tails* The subject has 
evidently sonie mythical significance, because It is represented in the early sculpture of the 
Deccan at several places, notably at Kuda, Nasik, and Amaravatl. The re presentations at 
the latter three places belong either to the first century B,c. or to the first century a.jj., arid 
the painting at Ajanta also appears to belong to the same period, when the subject was popular 
with both sculptors and painters, ‘fhe drawing of tills painting shows distinct progress both 
in indicating moveinejit and in showing a realistic effect in the form of animals.' The advance 
of art may further be noticed in the delineation of llie Shmi-iianta ystaka on the right wall 
of Cave Xt where tlie portrayal of the animals, the beauty of trees and flowers, and the 
expression of human feelings are represented in a very efTective manner. The colours arc the 
same, the human figures represented are still non-Aryan, and there is no deepening or llgliten- 
ing of colour-washes such as are to be noticed Ln later paintings; yet the grandeur of trees, 
the grace of hutnan forms, and the beauty of animal figures arc adriurably depicted. This 
painting probably belongs to the third century . 4 .D*, to which period belong some of the 
sculptures of Ariiaravatl, which have a close affinity to tlie paintings of Ajanta in regard to 
tfie pose and plasticity of the female figures. In this subject the painter has also shown a 
vvcU-Jcvclopcd conception of ideas in the arrangement of the various episodes of the ydtaka 
and a certain dramatic effect in the scene in wMcii the rani faints at the sight of the tusks of 
the Shad-danta elephant who had been her husband in a previous birth.’ 

Dramatic effect and the emotional feeling arc still better shown in another scene painted 
on the same wall representing yntakay In which the remorse of the raja who 

unwittingly killed Syama with an arrow shot by him, the wailing of his blind parents, and 
ultimately, by an act of providence, the restoration to life of Syama and the bestowal of vision 
upon liis parents, are very graphically delineated* 'fhe drawing of the figure of Syama pos¬ 
sesses the grace of the classical sculpture of Europe, while the head of the father of §yama 
indicates the 'pathos* wliich is to be noticed in the Italian paintings of the Renaissance period, 
notably in the portraits of Jesus Christ. The figures of deer arc also admirably drawn in this 
scene.^ This painting is not labelled with any inscription which might indicate its date, but 
as the dramath personae delineated therein, both by tiiclr dress and features, are seen to be 
early inhabitants of the Deccan, it may be assigned to a period extending from the last t^uartcr 
of the third century -A.d. to the first quarter of the fourth, that is, to a time immediately pre¬ 
ceding the sovereignty of the Vakatakas; for the extent of their dominions and their matri¬ 
monial relations with the Guptas and the Naga kings of Padmavall (Gwalior State) would 
have led a large number of people from the North to enter the Deccan and settle there/ 


' Ajanta^ iii, Pkie XVI 1 . 

* Ihid.f pp. 'y ^~37 XXXt see dso Cowell, 

Jsfaka, No, .5 [4, V, aO"3i. 

J /Art/., Plate XXTX. 

* Pmbhavatl-gupla, daughter of the Clupta cittpcrut 
Chandmgu|>ta TT (e. 375-414) was married w the Vjlcil- 
(aka king Kudni'Scnn Jl jjSs-gof?)). Earlier, tSauta- 
mTputra, son of the Vsk^taka king Pravara-sena (r. 273“ 


335(?)), was married to the daughter of Bh.iva-niga, the 
king nf PadmitvatT; and although Cjautamlputra pro- 
deceased bis fdtber and did not succeed 10 the throne, yet 
his son Rudra-!icna I, wlin ruled after Pravara-i^iia, was 

much helped hy hb maternal grandfather Bhava-nUga in 
mainiaining liis auChority agaln&t hU foes. TJic name of 
Bhava-naga b included in thegenealo^ of V^raka kings 
noticed in contemporary inscriptions. As a general rule 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

In Cave X on the back wall of the chaitya there are some paintings representing a few 
scenes from the life of the Buddha which may be assigned to the fourth or fifth century a.d., 
but for the art of this period it will be best to study the paintings of Caves I, II, XVI, and 
XVII. The latter two caves contain inscriptions of the Vakataka king Harishena, of the Basim 
branch, and Cave I is a replica of the vihara at Ghatotkacha, both in plan and in the identity 
of certain sculptures, notably the one representing four deer with a common head, which 
subject is not to be found in any other Buddhist vihara. According to a contemporary in¬ 
scription, the vihara at Ghatotkacha was cut in the rock by Varahadeva, the minister of 
Devasena (c. a.d. 455-75). The interest of these kings and their ministers and feudatory 
chiefs in the Buddhist faith and the art of painting, as it then flourished at Ajanta, would 
have familiarized the painters of Ajanta with court life, because such royal personages and 
their entourage would have frequently visited Ajanta to pay their homage to the sacred shrines 
and the holy persons who resided there. It is also likely that some of the holy monks may 
have been invited to the royal courts to teach the Law, and they may have been accompanied 
by artists belonging to the Order for the purpose of embellishing with paintings the shrines 
which existed at the capital towns. This surmise gains support from the fact that the paintings 
at Bagh appear to have been copied from the paintings at Ajanta, since not only is there 
sirnilarity in technique and in poses and dresses, but the dance-scene of the Mahajanaka Jdtaka 
painted on the left wall of Cave I at Ajanta is reproduced with almost identical figures on 
the rock-wall at Bagh.* The influence of the Gupta kings, according to eminent historians, 
did not penetrate as far as the Deccan in the fourth century a.d., but the art of Ajanta during 
this century and the fifth made tremendous progress and its fame reached distant countries. 
Votaries from Ceylon, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and China visited Ajanta, and, after learn¬ 
ing the art practised there, adorned the walls of the shrines in their motherlands with similar 
paintings when they returned to their own countries. The frescoes of Sigiri in Ceylon,^ Bamiyan 
in Afghanistan,^ Turfan in Central Asia,^ and Tun Huang in China,^ show unmistakably 
the influence of the art of Ajanta. Some of these paintings are assigned to the fifth century 
A.D., so that their painters must have visited Ajanta in that century or even earlier (fourth 
century a.d.). Kalidasa mentions ‘the hall of painting’ in the Malavikagnimitra, and it is not 
unlikely that he may have visited Ajanta, familiar as he was with the court of the Vakataka 
kings.^ The Vishnudharmottara was compiled in the seventh or eighth century a.d., but its 


maternal grandfathers are mentioned in royal genealogies 
when they have rendered conspicuous help to their daugh¬ 
ters’ sons. Cf. A AVw History of the Indian People^ vol. vi, 
edited by R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, pp. 95 
and 103. 

* BSgh Caves^ published by the India Society, London, 
Plates D and E. 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indo¬ 
nesian Art^ pp. 162-3. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 52. 

^ A. V. Le Coq,Z)/> huddhistische Spdtantike in Mitt el- 
asien. This work contains many plates showing the in¬ 


fluence of the Buddhist art of the Deccan in Middle Asian 
countries. 

Paul Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen Huang i g i 
24), and Arthur Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings recovered 
from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein (London, 1931). 

^ Dr. A. S. Altekar writes: ‘It is very likely that Kali¬ 
dasa lived for some time at the Vakataka court and we 
may well presume that a part of his Meghaduta was com¬ 
posed at Ramtek. His only work that can be definitely 
ascribed to the Deccan of the Vakataka age is the Prakrit 
poem Setubandha^ written by King Pravarasena II (r. a.d. 
410-40) and revised by Kalid^.’ History of the Deccan^ 
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PLATES I-III & LXXV-LXXXII 

author writes that his work is based on older treatises, which were probably compiled during 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.d., when the art of Ajanta was at its zenith.* The technical 
details given in the Vishnudharmottara regarding the preparation of the surface before the 
laying on of the colours are identical with those to be seen at Ajanta; even the ingredients 
of the rinzajffo (clay-plaster) are the same as those found by chemical analysis of the clay- 
plaster of the Ajanta paintings.^ 

The familiarity of the Ajanta artists with court life is amply illustrated in the four caves 
(I“II and XVI—XVII) referred to above (p. 4). The royal pavilions containing richly 
decorated thrones and curtains and awnings with pearl tassels, the princes and princesses 
wearing gorgeous jewels and draped in expensive silks or gold and silver brocades of exquisite 
designs, the musical entertainments, the animal-fights, the hunting excursions, the stately 
cavalcades, comprising elephant-riders and horsemen as well as infantry, and the march of 
armies and the violence and turmoil of the battlefield, are all depicted by the hand of one 
who has observed these scenes at close quarters. 

Religious zeal and ardour, and noble qualities of the heart such as sympathy for the 
oppressed, charity towards the indigent, mercy even involving personal sacrifice by the 
bestow'er, love for the entire creation, human beings as well as animals, even reptiles, are most 
effectively delineated in the art of this period. Royal pomp and splendour are regarded with 
indifference as compared with the higher glory of enlightened being or spirit. The influence 
of the priestly class at the royal courts is shown with respect, but in certain cases also with 
a touch of irony. On the right wall of Cave XVII, the head of the Brahman who warns the 
raja not to be lured by the charm of the disguised ogress, in the Simhala Avadana^ exhibits 
the artistic skill of Rembrandt in character-painting.^ In another subject painted in Cave I 
on the wall of the back corridor, in w'hich tw'o princesses are bringing trays of offerings to 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the head of the elderly minister accompanying the raja is a 
masterpiece of art both for expression and realistic treatment of features."* And who would not 
be impressed by the ugly features and the devilish grin of Jujaka, the avaricious Brahman in 
the Visvantara Jataka, when he receives the ransom-money for restoring to the father of 
Visvantara his tw'o children, who, having been given to the wily Brahman as a gift, had been 
maltreated by him in order to extort a large sum as ransom from the raja? This scene is 
painted on the wall of the left aisle in Cave XVII.* In the representations of the priestly 
class we notice people from all parts of India: those with a tuft of hair on the crown of the 


vol. i, Pt. Ill, p. 200, and A New History of the Indian 
People^ p. 112, footnote 2, and p. 114. 

* Stella Kramrisch, Vishnudharmottara^ p. 5 (revised 
edition). 

^ The five prime colours (minerals) are also the same 
as those to be found at Ajanta, and the practice of first 
drawing the outline of the subject in red, black, or white 
is in conformity with the technique of Ajanta. Vishnu^ 
dharmottara (pp. 50-51) mentions other colours as well, 
such as vermilion, copper-sulphate, silver, and gold, but 


these were apparently used for illuminating manuscripts, 
an art which may have originated independently in 
Northern India and which is still practised there. The 
latter art is calligraphic in technique and differs altogether 
from the art of the mural paintings of Ajanta. The earliest 
paintings of Gujarat exhibit a calligraphic form in their 
outlines. 

^ Ajanta^ iv. Plates L d and LVI b, 

^ Ibid,, i, Plate XXXI. 

5 Ibid., iv, Plate XX b. 
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AjANTAt EXPLANATORY TEXT 

head and twisted moustaches, hailing from Senarcs and Prayag; the long-haired OriyS Brah¬ 
man naked down to his waisL with only a striped scarf {nagacA/tJ) round his shoulders, such 
as he wears to this day;' and the wrinkled face of the Madras priest with horkotital Hncs of 
paint drawn across his forehead as a religious symbol,* 

In addition to people from various pans of India, the inhabitants of Afghanistan, Bactria, 
and China arc also represented in the paintings of this period (fourth to fifth centuries A.n.), 
For instance, the group of rulers and chiefs who are shown coming riding on horses and 
elephants to listen to the First Sermon of the Buddha, painted on the left wall of the ante^ 
chamber of Cave XVIT, includes figures whose features, headgear—the fur-brimmed conical 
caps—and embroidered coats resemble those of the people of the Frontier Province and 
Atghanistan today.* These districts constituted the province of Gandhara, the people of 
W'hicli embraced Buddhism from a very early period, and the reputation of the sacred shrines 
of Ajanta will have prompted the votaries of the Buddhist faith in the former province to visit 
this shrine as pilgrims. Further, Malwa and the entire zone of Western India, comprising 
Kathiawar, Sur^htra, and the Konkan, Itad been governed by §aka princes, styled the 
Western Satraps in history, from the first century d.c. or a.d. to the end of the fourth century 
A.D,; and as several of these princes w'crc ardent supporters of the Buddhist faith, the familiarity 
of the Ajanta artists with ^akas or people of Western Asiatic countries is Jiot surprising. The 
Bacchanalian scene painted in several places on the ceiling of Cave I, and the quaint figure 
in the veranda of Cave II,♦ with sunken cheeks and a tuft of hair on his chin, wearing a skull¬ 
cap and a striped pair of socks and drinking wine with his boon companion, probably an 
Indian as his physiognomy shows, confinix the above view^ 

In the first decade of the fifth century a.d. Fa-Hlan visited the Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries of Bihar and Tirhut, the towns on the hanks of the Canges and Jumna, and also 
travelled down the country along the eastern coast, whence he took a boat for Ceylon and 
stayed in that island for nearly two years. It is not known from his work whether he visited 
Ajanta. but a monastery of the DaksAhia-^^eJa described by him resembles in certain physical 
features the group of sacred shrines at .Ajanta.* He how'cver mentions that artists were 
deputed by kings to copy the paintings executed on the rock-w.alls of certain Buddhist 
shrines.® The representation of a holy mendicant in the nh-aJifara Jiltaka, painted on the 
left wall of Cave XVII, shows a person with characteristic Chinew features,^ which suggests 
that the artists of Ajanta W'crc not unfamiliar with Chinese pilgrims who from time to time 
visited Ajanta with a view to acquiring religious lore; and those among such visitors w'ho 
possessed the artistic capacity to learn painting may well have been initiated into the technique 
of the style which w'as prevalent there at that time,® 


' Ajuntu, i, Plate XXXV 1 tf. 

* iv, Plates XX anJ XLV. 
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PLATF.S I^rn & LXXV^^LXXXn 

In regard to this stylc^ it should be stated that although there ire no cast shadows at Ajanta, 
yet the contours of the body are amply defined by the emphasising of the outline and by 
the deepening of the colour-washes, 7'his technique is not found in the earlier paintings of 
Ajanta, but it is prominent In the later work of the fourth and fifth centuries Am, Another 
device adopted during this time is iIk use of streaks or small patches of light colour to enhven 
and give expression to the face. The artists of Ajanta, like the sculptors of India in all parts 
of the country, were eager from the beginning to produce an effect of completeness in their 
creations, and they have reproduced the beauty of the human body, 2s well as of animals, 
by giving their subjects a variety of delightful poses. The idea of movenient combined with 
grace of poise is admirably suggested, the axis of the majority of the figures changing several 
times from head to feet without producing any effect of unnatural ness, on the contrary adding 
charm to the attitude 


To produce the effect of perspective a number of devices have been adopted; for instance, 
in some places deeper colours have been used for the background, so that the figures painted 
in front in lighter colours may stand out in relief* Sometimes black dots have been added 
with the same object, as can be seen in the representation of the Great Bodhisattva in Cave I, 
The artist in this case has painted the head of the Bodhisattva in golden brown, and the long 
hair, whicli falls on his shoulders, in jet black. The effect of perspective is further enhanced 
by a deep green background, the darkness of which has been increased by small black dots,' 
The idea of perspeem^e is better suggested in another scene in Cave I, in which the drawing 
and colours of tlie steps and rows of pillars show the inmates of the two pavilions in different 
appropriate planes,* It is true that the drawing of hills as represented by red or other colour 
hands is conventional in the extreme, and similar conventionality is to be found sometimes 
in the case of architectural forms; but the charge that the artists of Ajanta rlid not miderstand 
perspective is not justified, for the drawing of the round pavilion in Cave XVI, in which the 
birth of the Buddha is shown, is perfect in this respect.^ 

In regard to human forms the art of Ajanta is closely allied to that of the sculpture of 
Amaravati, so much so that if the photographs of some of the ydiaka scenes of AmarSvatt 
he placed side by side with the photographs of some of the paintings of Ajanta it will be 
difiicult to differentiate between them. 'I'o appreciate this fact fully, tlie figures of women 
shown in the ChSmpeya Jstuka at Amaravati should be studied, for in the style of pose, the 
suppleness of limbs, and several artistic features, they are identical with those represented 
in the paintings of Ajanta.* This close resemblance of form is apparently based on an artistic 
tradition which was evolved in the Deccan as a result of the religious beliefs and aesthetic 
ideals which were common to the sculptors of Amaravati and the painters of Ajanta and 
inspired both groups equally. 
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AJANIA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 


As regards colours It has been observed above that down to the third century A.n. there is 
a complete absence of the blue tint, but in later work ultramarine is to be noticed freely, and 
it has adoiirahly withstood the ciFccts of time; colours of this shade of blue look as fresli today 
as when they were laid on fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago. Some expert cheniisrs have 
suggested that the Ajanca artists made tlieir blue pigment from hpts-lasiuitj beads of which 
arc to be seen in great abundance on tlie ornanvents shown in the paintings of Ajaiita.' 
Apart from blue there U a rich variety of other colours, tiotably the various shades of ver¬ 
milion and terra-verde, which were doubtless produced by mixing with other colours. In 
regard to the ‘binding medium' the chemical analysis of fragments of the painted surface has 
revealed that instead of any vegetable gum sohtc kind of animal-skin glue was used, although 
in the yishnuMarmottara trec-rcsins and the pulp of the M fruit marmi^ios) as well as 

glue made from bulTalo skin are included in the list of the binding media in vogue In India 
at some time or othcr.^ Animal-skin glue is still used in Japan, where it is called mktrva, 

*rhe paintings of this period also throw considerable light on the social and economic 
conditions of the Deccan. Woman’s place is generally inside the house, where she is shown 
behaving quite freely with her eonsort, but in court-scenes she is generally represented 
iji u bashful mood A She is always most devoted to her husband and accompanies him even 
in exiled She soothes feelings of anger where harm to any person Is threatened/ Her dress, 
although scanty, shows good taste both in style and choice of material. There is a large variety 
in the designs of garments for the upper pan of the body, ranging from a mere strip [brassiere) 
to the tight-fitting half-slecvcd bodice {chati)^ and the fuU-slccved shirts with slits (or cuts) on 
back and sides to show the beamy of form to advantage as well as to ensure freedom of inovc- 
ment.^’ The material for these garments is sometimes almost transparent, a gossamer-like 


fabric, the tradition of wliich goes back to a very early period, as we know because the 
diaphanous muslins of Ralinga (Orissa) are mentioned in the Periplast The other 
materials are silks and brocades w'lth lUoral designs. The Deccan has been noted for Its fabrics 
from ancient times, and Ix>th Greek and Roman writers mention this industry when describ¬ 
ing the articles exported from the ports of the Western Coast of India, The iow'er garment 
of the ladies generally consists of a sSri which comes up to the waist-line and does not 
cover the hack and the shoulders, except in the case of elderly ladies, such as Mahdjanaka’s 
mother.’ Ladies of W^estern Asiatic countries are shown wearing long full-sleeved coats and 
low' skirts.® 

Rrinces of royal birth have their bodies bare dow'n to the waist-line, but the lavish display 
of jewellery round their arms and neeks and on their breasts does nor make the scantiness 
of their dress so perceptible. The lower garment of the princes is a dhoil, or waist-cloth, 
generally of a striped design, in which a blue colour is prominent. The material of these 

' Laph-lioitti beads liavtr also been fniiiiii in the t’airns a certain modest aliwliicss when appearing in public 
of the Deccan, prm'ing that tlib stone was in fashion for ♦ yiiV/., h', Platts XXUI-XXIV. 
nmamuntii from vnry c:arly dmni. J Pktt: XLV» 

* f^ithHutiharmst/^ira^ pp. [6-17. * fAi'rf., i, Plates XI 11 -X I Vj iv, Platts XL-XLt. 

i i. Plait XXiV, The dart princess i‘< look?n]; ^ WiV., Plate XVTI- 

not low.irds her canmrr but in another direction, showing ^ Wirf., Plates XXIV and XXXTX /t. 
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dhfitli was apparently a silken stuff of close texture.' 'I'hc: ministers and other high officers 
are shown dressed in long coats {angrakhils) with full sleeves.^ The material of these coats is 
sonteihing like ^\tjSmhf} 3 r or himrii of Aurangabad at the present day, since it has floral and 
other attractive designs arranged iti slanting bands.^ The soldiers w'Ore round skull-caps, an<l 
jackets or shirts with full, as w'cll as half-sleeves*^ 

Women of this period paid great attention to their coiffure, and at Ajanta a variety of 
exquisite styles may be studied which are peculiar to the Deccan and South India and have 
never been seen in Upper India, again showing that the artists of Ajanta were people of the 
Deccan, 'Fhe gold ornaments inchule ear-rings, finger-rings, wristlets, bangles, armlets, 
necklaces, tiaras, and tlladeins of a large number of designs, exhibiting perfect w'orkmamhip 
and good taste. 'I'hc common use of these ornarnents suggests that gold was then abundant 
in the Deccan, w'hich view is confirmed by the existence of gold-mines in certain south- 
w'cstern districts of the Deccan to this dav* The export of gold from the ports of Western 
India is mentioned by early European wTiters. l*earl ornaments are also to be seen in great 
abundance at Ajanta, and pearls probably came to the Deccan both from Ceylon and from 
the Persian Gulf; trade was carried on betw'een the Deccan and these two places even before 
the Christian era. The fabulous w'ealth of the Deccan and the fondness of its people for 
pearls, gold ornaments, and rich silk stuffs may also he judged by a reference to an historical 
event of medieval times. When Riiinachandra, the raja of Daulatabad, desired to conclude 
a treaty of peace w'ith *Ala-ud-DTn lyialjT, rhe latter forced him to pay as ransom for his 
breach of faith 17,250 pounds of gold, 200 pounds of pearls, 58 pounds of other jewels, 
28,250 pounds of silver, and 4,000 pieces of silk A 
It is difficult to make any plausible surmise from these paintings regarding polity, more 
particularly owing to the relative scarcity of ancillary evidence in literary w'orks or contem¬ 
porary inscriptions in the form of land-grants, &c., although such evidence does exist.*' The 
king was apparently the supreme head of the state, but ministers, who are generally delineated 
as belonging to the Brahman class, were consulted in all diplomatic and domestic affairs, and 
the w'ill of the people also had considerable influence, sltiee in stories like that of Visvantara 
the regard for public opinion is amply shown. In this story the king, at the request of the 
people, disregarding his own and his consort’s grief, exiled his beloved son because of his 
excessive generosity.^ Notwithstanding the natural wealth and the various rich industries 
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AJANTA:EXPLANATORY TEXT 

of the country, the general mode of life was plain in the extreme; the kitchen, the pantry, and 
the dining-chamber of the raja, shown in the Sutasoma Jataka, do not differ as regards 
utensils and other requisites from those to be found in the house of an ordinary person (Plate 
XXXVI d). The royal kitchen shown in the above subject was a thatched hut with several 
pots hung from the bamboos of the roof by means of slings, such as may be seen in the 
houses of country-folk or poor people today. Below', some pots are show'n on a fire over an 
earthen stove. The pantry is a side-apartment of the royal chamber, and in it several 
covered dishes and pots are placed on the floor, w'hile the raja is sitting in the adjoining 
chamber on a low seat with a plain little table in front of him. Some saucers and cups are 
scattered on and around this small table. This simple style of dining seems to have been 
based largely on certain orthodox religious principles regarding abstinence as well as the 
possible contamination of food. The diet and the style of dining of a prince did not there¬ 
fore differ much from that of an ordinary person, but the latter would not have enjoyed 
venison, of which some of the princes delineated on the rock-w'alls of Ajanta were apparently 
fond (Plate LXX a). 

The dwelling-houses of royalty, though richly equipped w'ith tassels and awnings, we‘re 
small structures with narrow verandas and back rooms. The verandas represented in the 
paintings generally have slanting roofs resting on beams and rafters. The roofs of the rooms 
appear to be flat, like those to be seen in some of the rock-hewn shrines.' The common 
people lived in huts with grass roofs supported by props and beams of wood and bamboos. 
The architectural grandeur which is to be noticed in contemporary religious shrines cannot 
be traced in the secular buildings represented in paintings, the reason being that the secular 
ideal of life aimed at simplicity, whilst to glorify God they made His edifices as sublime and 
magnificent as human imagination and craftsmanship could at that time achieve. This view 
will be best appreciated if we describe the architectural features of those shrines of which the 
paintings are studied below in this Part. 

We begin with Cave XVII, the plan of which, given in Plate I, explains the general 
arrangement of the various parts of this vihdra. The veranda, while extending to a length 
of 64 ft., has a breadth of 10 ft. only, and consequently appears somewhat narrow' to the art- 
critic. Similarly, the interspacing of the pillars, which are quite massive in girth, does not 
indicate a refined sense of proportion. The carving of the pilasters at each end, however, is 
exquisite, and amply atones for the heaviness of the columns in front. The hall is entered 
by three doors, one of them being in the middle and the other two on each side of it near 
the end of the wall. The middle door is of ample proportions and is adorned with elegant 
carving. There are also two large windows to light the interior of the hall. The latter 
measures nearly 64 ft. square, and has an apartment in the middle and corridors on all four 
sides formed by the insertion of columns. There are twenty columns altogether and they 
have an octagonal design, with the exception of four—tw'o in the middle of the front row and 
tw'O corresponding to them in the back row—which are square in plan. These are somewhat 

* The earliest representations of the flat roof with cross- and Pitalkhora, ranging in date from the second to the first 
beams and rafters may be seen in the vihdras at Kondane century b.c. History of the Deccan^ vol. i, Plate 11 4 
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PLATES I-III & LXXV-LXXXII 

massive, but in the large dimensions of the hall they appear suitable. The columns are adorned 
with both carvings and paintings, which have been skilfully executed. 

At the back of the hall is the shrine, with an antechamber in front. The latter is rectangular 
in design and measures 17 ft. 9 in. in width and 8 ft. 5 in. in depth. The shrine itself is 
almost square in plan, its dimensions being 17 ft. 9 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. The door of the shrine 
is lavishly carved, the frame being divided into facets by sculptured bands representing floral 
designs, figures of the Buddha in different mudras (attitudes), and figures of the Buddhist 
female deities of the Mahayana school. Two of them, which are carved on the two sides of 
the sill, apparently represent river-goddesses i^yakshints), as they are shown standing on croco¬ 
diles (Plate III a). The large image of the Buddha inside the shrine is sufficiently impressive, 
although it suffers by comparison with the image in Cave I.‘ The Teacher is seated on a richly 
carved throne, at the back of which are represented the figures of two crocodiles. From the 
jaws of each of these monsters a man is leaping forth as if to save his life. These men in re¬ 
lation to the size of the crocodiles have been shown on a much smaller scale, but the artistic 
details of the whole design are admirably finished. The Buddha is shown in the Dharmachakra 
mudra (teaching attitude). He is seated cross-legged with the soles of his feet turned up¬ 
wards, and holds the little finger of his left hand with the thumb and forefinger of his right, 
as if to count the various points of his sermon. Below the throne two deer with a wheel between 
them are carved, representing conventionally the deer-park of Sarnath (near Benares) where 
the Buddha is said to have preached the Law. On each side of the Buddha, standing by 
the throne, is an attendant holding a fly-whisk. The attendant on the right represents the 
Bodhisattva Padmapani, who can be identified by the lotus-flower in his left hand; the 
attendant on the left is the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, whose emblem, the conventional thunder¬ 
bolt {vajra)y is clearly visible in the sculpture (Plate III^). Near the throne are two more 
attendants, one holding a cup (the Buddha’s alms-bowl ?) and the other something else which 
is not clear, as the sculpture is slightly damaged at that place. The long hair of the two 
attendants, curled and arranged in the form of a wig, catches the eye. Above, along the 
halo, may be noticed cherubs who are bringing offerings from heaven to the Buddha. 

• The religious dignity of the sculpture of this vihdra is in keeping with the sense of grandeur 
conveyed by its architectural style, and derived from the noble expanse of the hall and the 
elegance and beauty of its other adjuncts. These features, combined with the magnificence 
of the paintings which adorn the vihara^ make it undoubtedly the finest monument of its 
kind in India, and perhaps in the world. If any other vthara can match it in splendour it is 
Cave I at the same place; but in this latter vthara the paintings, with few exceptions, are not 
artistically of such a high order as those in Cave XVII.^ 

On the left side of Cave XVII a passage leads through a rectangular excavation to Cave 


* JjantOy frontispiece. 

2 T'he representations of the Padmapani and Avalokite- 
svara on the back wall, on either side of the antechamber, 
and the figure of the Buddha as a beggar, on the wall of the 
front corridor, to the left of the door, in Cave I, are indeed 


masterpieces of the Buddhist art of India, and for serenity 
of expression and artistic beauty may stand comparison 
with any other specimen of this art. Ajanta^ i. Plates VIA, 
VII A, VIII, XXIV-XXVII, and XXXI-XXXIII. 




AJANTAt EXPLANATORY TEXT 

XIX, whkh h a cAaifytj. 'I'his rectangular excavation, which measures 19 h. 4 in. in length 
ami 8 ft. 10 in. in depth, was never a separate shrine, although previous archaeologists have 
marked it as Cave XV 111 . The next cave (XIX) is indeed a magnificent temple, and noi- 
withsianding its compuraiively small dimensions the carving and the general style of its 
architecture exhibit perfect workmanship and a highly refined taste.' It has an elegant porch 
which opens on a finely chiselled court some 34 ft. square. The pillars of the porch show 
a fine sense of proportion in height and girth, and iii design they resemble the pillars of Cave 
II and are equally attractive and well finished. The entire facade of this is adorned 

with sculptures, representing the figures of the Buddha in dilTerent Mta/ms, scenes from his 
life, floral patterns, jewellery designs, animal-heads, mythical beings, and pasrs of lovers. 
These last arc carved at the top—and are shown dallying with one another in horse-shoe shaped 
windows fiicing the court. The figures of two corpulent one of them evidently being 

Pahehika, as he holds a purse, are carved as guardians on each .side of the springing points of 
the main arch. The rich crop of the coiled tresses of these two figures falling below their 
shoulders at once strikes the eye. The figures of the Buddha, car\'ed in niches above the floor 
of the court, sliow both serenity of expression and careful u'orkmanship. The row of hye'ha- 
heads used as a dividing-line between the bands of sculpture, and the panel of small squares 
incised in the rock, serving a similar purpose, tnake the carving of this chaitya resemble that 
of Cave I, w'here these tw-o artistic motifs are prominent. The pillars of the interior of this 
cave also have a striking affinity, both in design and workmanship, to the pillars of Cave I, 
and the virtual identity of these features, combined with the general artistic feeling shown 
in the decorative work of these two caves, leaves no doubt that they w'crc excavated within 
a short period of each other. In Part I the date of Cave 1 has been assigned to the close of 
the fifth century a.d.,- and since the repetition of the figures of the Buddha in the triforium 
of Cave XIX, as also the style of the paintings in the ceiling of this temple, indieates a later 
phase of the art of Ajatitu, this latter cave may be assigneti to the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d., thus to a date not far removed from that of Cave I. 

In verses 26-27 inscription incised in Cave XVII there b a reference to the digging 
of‘a large cistern pleasing to the eyes and filled with fresh ... and copious water’, and also to 
the construction of‘a grand Gandkakufi' J^rof. .M. M. Mirashi, who has edited the inscrip¬ 
tion, is of opinion that *tlie reference to the Gaadhaktifl is undoubtedly to the chaitya Cave 
XIX, which actually lies to the west of Cave XVTI’. But Sanskrit poets were alw'ays prone 
to use superlatives when praising a work, and here, as in the case of‘the large cistern pleasing 
to the eyes’, winch b only a natural aperture in the rock and does not in any way please the 
eye, there may have been some exaggeration. So this Gatidhakuft may also have been only 
an insignificant chapel with an image of the Buddha to the west of Cave XVII, which since 
its excavation has disappeared owing to a landslide or some other cause. The rock above 


* TKc \vA\ uf this ifiifiljit 46 ft in Icngifi, 
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Cave XVIII has disin teg rated badly as the result of climatic intiuences and shows signs of 
long continued^ decay, so that our surmise regarding the disappearance of the Camihakutl is 
rendered plausible. Jt has been stated above that the decorative features of the trlforlum of 
Cave XIX suggest a date posterior to that of Cave 1 ; thus it may be argued that 
Cave XVII, which is earlier than Cave I both in its style of painting atid in its architecture, 
cannot be coeval with Cave XIX. 

The temple is also important architecturally because it Is the first chattya in which all the 
component parts the ribs of the barrel-shaped roof, the umbrellas crowning the and 

the rafters of the large window—are cut in stone, and there is no trace of any woodw'ork such 
as is to be noticed in earlier chaityas^ IX—X of AJanta, and tliose of other places. Another 
departure from the earlier chaiiyas in this temple is the carving of the figure of the Buddlia 
in a rlclily ornamented niche cut into the front of the dagftha, T’he Buddha is represented 
w’earing a robe more like a Roman toga than the Indian garment of a mendicant, such as 
he is sliown wearing in the superb painting on the back wall of the antechamber in Cave 
XVIT (Plate XLI), The figures supporting the circular divisions of the triple umbrella, and 
sorhc of the little dwarfs intertwined with creeper designs/ painted in the ceiling of the aisles 
of this cave, betray the influence of Roman art, but these features are so well adapted to the 
general decorative scheme of this temple that neither its religious import nor its Indian 
character suffers from this intrusion of foreign ideas. 

The main image of the Buddtia carved on the dagfiho exhibits that inner peace of mind 
which is the special characteristic of Buddhist sculpture, and in which It differs from con¬ 
temporary or earlier Roman models. Another sculpture representing a king and queen, 
carved in a niche near the north-western corner of the court, is equally striking by its calm 
and repose, although, the stone being porous, some of tlie features of the figures have been 
rubbed away (P)atc LXXVI#), The sculptures exuberance of spirit and love of rich decora¬ 
tion may further be noticed in the design of the capitals of the pillars of a chapel excavated 
in the right side of the court of this chattya. The conventional lions’ heads (the ktrtimukhas) in 
the upper part of the capitals, the fat dwarfs {gaaas) at the corners in two stages, and the lovely 
bunches of fruit hanging down from leaves, all combine to present a most graceful pattern. 

Passing on from this temple to Caves XX-XXIV, we notice a difference in dimensions and 
to some extent in plan; but we do not feci these differences so much as we do the builder’s 
keen desire to present new architectural features or frcsli patterns for sculptural decoration. 
In support of tliis view Cave XX may be taken first. The only change in m plan is that the 
hall has no columns to support the roof, and further the antechamber advances some 7 ft. 
into the hall/ 

But in the decorative scheme of the doorway several new motifs will strike the connoisseur, 
the most notable being the projection of the long tongues of the conventional crocodiles 

' Griffiths,]., Painilf^t of Jjtititiit vol. ii, Plate 15a. cut th ilii; rock similar tn thosic In the roof of the front 

*'I hf hall miaisures 18 ft. a in, in width and 25 ft. 4.111, corridor of Cave XVTI. For the plan of Cave XX 
in depth. The height of the ecilitig from the floor is lift, sec UurgL-ss, BudJhiit Cavt Trmfirs^ A.S.W.L, Flaw 
6 in. The roof of die s'cranda h.is mfteri and eruss-bcattu XXV 111 , Fig, b. 
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{makaras) in a curvilinear form with the tips rolled up from each side of the doorway, and 
forming an ornamental arch above it.‘ The sprouting forth of garlands from the mouths of 
makaras may be noticed in the earlier carving at Amaravatl, and the sculptors of Ajanta most 
probably took the idea thence; but it is certainly to their credit that they presented this motif 
in such a graceful architectural form. 7 'he jewellery designs and the floral and leaf patterns 
carved on the mouldings of this doorway are also very beautiful. The representation of 
yakshinls in the form of struts along the capitals of the pillars of the veranda, although not an 
original motif, has been skilfully achieved.^ 

Cave XXI is also a vihdra, but it is much larger in dimensions than Cave XX, the hall alone 
measuring 51 ft. 6 in. in width, and 51 ft. in depth.^ The pillars of the veranda are now com¬ 
pletely destroyed, but an idea of what their beautiful carving was originally like may be gained 
from that of the pilasters at each end, which are still intact. The latter resemble in workman¬ 
ship the pilasters of Cave I. The architect in his effort to produce an idea of richness in the 
design has added six chapels to the plan of the vihdra^ two in the veranda, one on each side, 
two in the side aisles of the hall; and two in the back corridor, one on each side of the ante¬ 
chamber. These chapels have slender pillars of elegant design in front, and neatly carved 
friezes above them. Chapels of this style may also be seen in Cave II at Ajanta, but the 
arrangement of six of them in the plan of the building w'ith such pleasing effect is peculiar 
to this cave."* The doorway of the shrine is also richly adorned with sculpture, and the figures 
^dga kings are carved on both sides of the entrance as dvdrapdlas. These have been con¬ 
siderably abraded by climatic influences, but the other decorative designs are intact and show 
consummate skill in their carving (Plate LXXVII^zj. The ceiling and walls of this cave were 
once painted, and fragments of this work still exist (Plates LXXIV<J and LXXVII^). The 
artistic merits of these specimens are described in their proper place in this book {tnjra, 
pp. 108-9).* 

The next cave (XXII) is a small vikdra, comprising an insignificant hall with a narrow 
veranda in front.” The door of the hall, opening on the veranda, is, however, beautifully 
carved, and pairs of lovers are freely represented on its frame. The figure of a Ndga king 
is shown as a dvdrapdla on the right jamb of the door. In the interior of the vihdra are four 
cells, all in an incomplete condition. The sculpture of the shrine is of an inferior order, and 
further there is an excess of the representations of the Buddha, showing poor taste in their 
arrangement. On the right wall of the shrine, the eight manushya, or earth-born, Buddhas, 

® Dr. Chakravarti, who has deciphered the painted in¬ 
scriptions of this cave, observes that the name Da&ratha 
was intended to suggest to the artist that the Daiaratha 
ystaka should be painted in the cave, a practice to be 
noticed in the case of the S/ii ystaka^ or the Vtivantara 
ystaka in Cave XVII (infra, p. 11 ij. 

* The hall is square in plan and measures 16 ft. 6 in. 
on each side. The height of the ceiling from the floor is 
9 ft. only. 
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' Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate 
XXXII, Fig. I. 

* The figures of yakshinis in this form may be seen in 
the Buddhist temple. Cave I, of Aurangabad, and also in 
the later Brahmanical temple, Rame^vara (Cave XXI), 
at Ellora. 

^ For the plan of this vihara see Burgess, Buddhist Cave 
Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate XXIV, Fig. i. 

* For the design of these chapels see Burgess and Fer- 
gusson. Cave Temples of India, Plate XLIX, Figs. 1-2. 


PLATES I-III & LXXV-LXXXII 

are painted, and the name of each of them is inscribed below his representation. The names of 
the Bodhi trees, peculiar to these deities, were also originally inscribed, and four of them may 
still be read. Below these figures of the Buddha there is a dedicatory inscription followed by a 
verse enumerating the rewards awaiting the donor of an image of the Lord. These inscrip¬ 
tions have been carefully studied by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti (Appendix, injra^ pp.i i i-i 2). 

Cave XXIII is a spacious vihdra, its hall being 50 ft. 5 in. wide and 51 ft. 8 in. deep. 
Twelve massive columns support the roof of the hall, the height of the latter above the floor 
being 12 ft. 4 in. The veranda has four columns in front, which are all intact and show fine 
workmanship. There is a chapel at each end of the veranda in the style of Caves II and XXL 
The carving of this cave, particularly that of the columns and pilasters, bears a striking 
resemblance in design and workmanship to that of Cave I, and it is not unlikely that this 
v 'thara is not much later in date than Cave 1 . The antechamber and the shrine of the cave, 
although begun, have not been finished. 

The doorway of the hall is elegantly carved, and the sculptures of the Ndga kings, appear¬ 
ing as dvarapalasy are most impressive. The figures of the ganas and the leaf-pattern on a 
rouiTd moulding also showa fertile imagination and masterly technical skill (Plate LXXVIII a). 
The representations of the Ndga kings as dvdrapdlas in Caves XX-XXIII and the figures of 
a Ndga king and queen in a prominent place in Cave XIX may lead to the conclusion that 
this group of caves was dedicated by chiefs or wealthy persons who preserved the Ndga 
tradition implied in their ancestry. It has been noted above (p. 3) that Vakataka kings 
had matrimonial relations with the Ndga dynasty of Padmavati (Gwalior State), and the 
former were so proud of this connexion that the name of Bhavanaga of Padmavati, the 
maternal grandfather of the Vakataka king Rudra-sena {c. a.d. 335-60), is mentioned in 
the genealogy of the dynasty, although the name of a maternal grandfather is not usually 
included in the genealogy of a ruling king.* It must, however, be made clear that this group 
of caves (XIX-XXIII) cannot be assigned architecturally to an earlier period than the close 
‘of the fifth century a.d., and it would be still safer to place it in the first half of the sixth 
century a.d. 

The next cave (XXIV) is designed on an extensive plan,^ and if completed would have 
been the largest vihdra at Ajanta, as also the most magnificent in the group there, because 
such of its carvings (over the pillars and the door and windows) as have survived exhibit 
consummate skill and also a refined taste.^ The work of excavation was evidently given up 
for the reason that the lower stratum of the rock had been found to be soft and decayed and 
unfit for the construction of a temple of a permanent type. The shafts of the columns of the 
veranda, which were completed, have all been destroyed by time, and only their capitals are 
to be seen, sticking to the entablature. The carving of the pilasters, which is extremely fine;^ 
is reminiscent of the intricate designs of some of the disks of the Amaravatl Stupa. Another 

• Majumdar, R. C., and Altekar, A. S., AVw HUtory ^ Some specimens of the carving of this cave are repro- 
ofthe Indian People^ p. I02, footnote 3. duced in woodcut No. 42,p. 1 57 of Fergusson and Burgess, 

2 The hall in its present incomplete form measures 73 ft. Cave Temples of India^ and in Figs. 17—18, p. 57 of 
3 in. by 75 ft. Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples^ A.S.W.I. 
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motif which is surely borrowed from the sculpture of Amaravatl is the chain design on the 
lintel of the main door of this vihara (Plate LXXVIII^), in which prostrate human figures 
are shown as the links of the chain. This motif may be seen in the sculpture representing the 
Alms-Bowl of the Buddha at Amaravatl.* 

The dimensions of the vihara suggest that it was probably begun at the same time as the 
chaitya Cave XXVI to be described below, which, on account of its size, must have needed 
a monastery of equal magnitude for the accommodation of the bhikshus. 



Cave XXV, of which a plan is also given by Burgess,^ is only an adjunct of Cave XXVI, 
being a chapel with two columns in the front facing the court and three cells in its left side] 
one of which is incomplete. There is a similar chapel on the left side of the court, shown in 
the plan given above, which indicates the positions of these two chapels and also the dimen¬ 
sions of the court recently exposed to view by the excavations carried out by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of Hyderabad. 

* Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate XXXIV, 
F‘g- 4- 


' Yazdani, G., History of the Deccan, vol. i, Plate 
XXIX «. 
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PLATES I^TII ti LXXV-LXXJX 

The entire forefront of Cave XXVI was covered with debris, and that was the reason why 
Burgess at^d other archaeologists could not understand the disposition of the various adjuncts 
of this cbiiiiya. The court measures 43 ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 6 in., and has a flight of four steps 
leading to a landing in front of the veranda. The roof of the latter has been destroyed with 
its columns by landslides caused by rains during the monsoons, but tiie back wall of the 
veranda, both below the horse-sboe window and above it, is well preserved and shows very 
rich carving. The upper part of the wall on both sides of the window is divided into panels 
containing figures of the Buddha of various sizes, represented in different religious attitudes. 
The muItipUcation of these figures detracts from the artistic merits of the ornamentation of 
the facade, and shows a poor taste. 

‘The interior of this temple is also lavishly adorned with carving,’ and the pillars, the 
trifbrium, the walls of the two side aisles, and the drum of the dagaba itself present a rich 
display of decorative designs and mythical figures, among which the sculptures of the Buddha 
predominate (Plate LXXIX), The pillars resemble those of Cave I, but their carvings arc 
much more elaborate in detail. Art-critics may not admire this excess of adornment, parti¬ 
cularly in a place of worship where religious grandeur should not be suggested only by the 
exuberance of the motifs, I'urther, the solemn dignity of a house of God requires lofty con- 
ceptlon and restraint in artistic expression, and though the arcliitectural sublimity of this 
temple has suffered considerably from the lavishness of its ornamental features, the coIos.sal 
sculpture of the Buddha reclining on a couch, carved in the left aisle near the small door, 
amply maintains the religious feeling of the Buddhist art of this period (c. A,r>, 400-525). 
The expression of calm and repose over his face combines with the realism shown in the 
representation of some parts of the body, notably the right elbow, which is partly covered 
bv a robe of thin material, the folds of which are carefully showm, and by the long tapering 
fingers and the toes with polished nails (Plate LXXX). The realistic effect is further enhanced 
by the mournful faces of the bhthhus^ whose grief at their great loss in the death of the Master, 
though intense, sliow's no %'iolent outburst of emotion. The bolster on which the head of the 
Buddiia rests and the feet of the couch on which he is lying also show' realistic treatment. 
Another interesting piece of furniture In the chamber is a tripod holding the water-flagon, 
‘JVipoJs of tills design are also represented in the contemporary paintings at Ajanta and in 
the later sculptures at Ellora, and it appears that they w'ere common at this time (fifth to 
seventh centuries A,D.) in the Deccan. 

In striking contrast to this grand representation of the Buddha is the square and unim¬ 
pressive figure of him shown in the rempts'tion-scene canned near by on the same rock-wall 
(Plate LXXXL/). The poses of some of the figures in this ensemble may indeed appear not 
unplcasing, bur the general effect again betrays a lack of restraint in artistic expression and 
also a crudeness in execution. 

'I’he cave has several inscriptions, one of w-hich is incised in the back wall of the veranda, 
over tile doorsi ay on the right side. This inscription records the excavation of the chakya 

■ The interior of ifii- temple is 67 ft. JO in- seTSirateJ from the aisli^i by twenty^six pillanii beside these 

36 ft, 3 in. wide, and 31 ft, ,? b'fib- I be nave is there are two more near the entrance. 
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by a hhlhhu^ BuddhabhaJra by name. He was an intimate friend of Bhawiraja* the nunistcr 
of the king of .^smaka. The name of the king is not mentioned, but Dr. H. Ch. Chhabra, 
who has studied this inscription (Appendix, pp. t 14-18), is of opinion that 'Ravlsamba's elder 
brother’, who dedicated the v/Aarir-Cavc XVII at Ajanta, dedicated this cave (XXVI) as well, 
or else it was dedicated by Ravlsamba’s son, or successor, who was the king of Asmaka at 
tlie time of the excavation of chaltya. As Ravisamba was a contemporary of the Vakataka 
king Harishena (r. A.n, 475—joo), the date of the excavation of Cave XXVI, even if it be 
assigned 10 Ravisamba’s son, cannot be later chan the first quarter of the sixth century a,d. 

Cave XX V11, although it has an upper story as well, is incomplete, and its cells were found 
CO be choked up with silt brought down by rains from the upper parts of the hill. The court 
vvas also at that time filled with debris, but the entire site has now been cleared and the 
arrangement of the various parts of the vihara can be understood from the plan given on 
page 16. 

7 'hc sculpture of this vt/iara is badly weathered and several columns and some portions of 
walls are completely destroyed; but those which are intact show careful workmanship (Plates 
LXXXl^-LXXXlt). The vihara^ however, h small and could never have been imposing, 
even if it had been finished according to the plan. As it is attached to the chakya-Q^yc XX VI, 
it was probably excavated about the same time as the latter, that is, about the close of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century a.oJ 

In the above survey it has been made abundantly clear that no chaitya or vthara at Ajanta, 
on the basis of contentporary incised or painted inscriptions, can be assigned to a period later 
than the middie of the sixth century a.d,, which marks the beginning of the Chalukya 
supremacy in the Deccan, 'I he views of those scliolars who have associated the name of 
Pulakc^in II with certain paintings at Ajanta have therefore no historical foundation. 
Similarly the opinions of those pioneers are not worthy of consideration who did not make 
a comprehensive study of the subject and who have regarded the paintings of Ajanta as 
examples of the Gupta art. 'I he influence of the Gupta kings did not penetrate politically 
into the Deccan until the latter part of the fourth century a,o., whereas the art of painting 
w'as fairly well developed in the Deccan by the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century a.d., as is shown by such paintings as the Shad-tlanta Jstaka or tlie ^ydma Jotaka^ 
executed on the right wall of the chaifya-Q^v^ X. Some paintings in this cave can, on the 
basis of contemporary inscriptions, be assigned with certainty to a period as early as the second 
century u.c. 

A detailed study of the paintings with a description of the stories delineated therein is given 
in the following pages, and in presenting it the serial order of the caves has been carefully 
observed, as was done in the previous parts of the book. 

' rhen: art two more cavcs, numbered XXVIII and the Guvcrnmrnt of Uydefabarl in May lias remm- 

XXTX by Eet^uirion utid Sui]gc!M (Oir Temyits of htdia^ mendtJ rhe construction of steps toauprciacb tlicM avLa_ 

B Roddhtst Ca-ar Ttmpln, .A.S.W.I., p. 59J, sec Rtp^ri of thr Kxfrrl Ceminittff for tht Mcmtenamt 

Both of them are iiicouiplctc:, and also inaccessible. The Prtitr^’aCion <ftht Ajmta Cavtu np. 8^ 

Expert Committee under my chaiminjiihip appointed by ^ 


I'HE HODHISATTVA AVALOKITESVARA AND THE 

BUDDHIST UTANY 

Plate TV « 


Tht luhjKt h paitiUd «ii thi ovttt ttvf// nf iht vtniHda^ nfar tht smth-uffii ismery in Cavi JtFIL 

T hrough the percolation of rain-water this painting has become much decayed,' yet 
the figure of Avalokitedvara can be identified by tlie flagon which he holds in his left 
hancL The portrait when complete must have appeared very graceful, as may be judged 
from the curls of long hair, the o\itUne of the left shoulder and elbow, and the tips of tlic 
curved fingers holding the flagon, ^ome of the ‘disasters of life’, in which according to 
IJuddhist tradition the help of the Bodhisattva is to be invoked, are delineated on the right 
side. Among them a man attacked by a cobra is clearly visible; the victim is begging Avalo- 
kite^^'ara for help. Below, another ‘disaster' may be studied wlicrc a man is seen in terror of 
a lipn; the figure of the lion is damaged and can be made out only with difficulty. Below' 
this was painted yet another ‘disaster’, a man attacked by a wild elephant; but this scene is 
almost defaced now. The Buddlust Litany was a favourite theme both for the sculptor and 
the painter, and it may be seen carved in the rock in Caves IV and XXVI at Ajunta, in Cave 
VII at Aurangabad, and in Cave LXVI at Kanhcrk 

Above the Litany the painting is still further damaged, but a part of the body of a large 
serpent may be made out. It has a yellowish red skin and the scales arc shown in a con- 
ventior^al manner by tiny flow'ers. The serpent has a dark streak on its back which extends 
to its entire length. The reptile is of a huge size and a lion may be noticed w'hich has pounced 
on It, apparently with a view' to destroying the monster. The trunks of some trees and the 
legs of some men may also be noticed in the original painting, but they are not dear in the 
reproduction (Plate IV/r}.’ Professor Koucher has Identified the subject with the story of 
the wicked serpent as given in the BodhisattvavadaRa No. 102, according to 

which, when the scrpcJit w as about to devour an entire caravan of merchants, it w^as destroyed 
by the beneficent lion and elephant, whose bravery cost them their lives,* 

• Tfic rock-muf iilwve this subject has h«n made tended Itis dead body all along the void of the valley, and 
absolutely watertight by the ArdiacnlogtcaJ t^qxartment called from the wid to those on every wde to look. Those 
of Hyderabad, and there is no danger of funherdeteriora- who heard were filled with joy, and running together 
tiotlof this painting through the percolation of rain-water, hastened to the spot; and the more they ait the body of 
* GriffithH liaii given a reproduction of the painting tlie acrpenr, the mote they revived, and were delivered 
(Plate 57, also see his p. 35J, as it was to be seen in both from Jamincand disease.’ t^idi BluI’s Rfeardjy i, i aj. 
his time (j By 5-415}, and has obsen'cd, 'This snake may * Chavannes Ed., Cm^ c^nfs tenths ct apehgufi extraits 
have some connection with the legend {Sitsimhinjitra-^ da Tripifaia Chiam et iraJviti tn/ranfahy No. 70; and 
JwdSna ?}. When famine and diseosc were prevalent in also Jour. Jlyd. Arch, Ssi,y No. S f 19 ’ 9-10), p. 76. 
the country, the Buddha appeared as a great serpent, 



A YAKSUA WITH A FEMAI,E ATTENDANT 

Plate I Vi 


TA/f ^Inting if <m ihf itfi wail ef thf vminday near the seutlMi'eit fflrHff*, Cave XyiL 

T he right half of the painting is completely destroyed, apparently through the effect 
of moisture resulting from the aecunuilation of rain-water and silt in the veranda during 
previous years.* A corpulent green figure wearing rich pearl jewellery, such as was aff ected 
by princes, is, however, clear. It evidently represents the Yuksha Maijibhadra, whose name 
frequently occurs in Buddhist literature,* and here the name is inscribed in red paint above 
the figured ^’hcytf^J■^^lSr on his left has a female bearer, whose beautiful head-dress and 

graceful way of curving her fingers and placuig them on her chin in the characteristic Indian 
style attract the eye. A portion of the head of another figure may be traced to the left of 
the bearer. The style of this painting is the same as that of the figures delineated on 

both sides of the door, on the back wall of the veranda.* 

Above this subject is a belt of hills, conventionally represented by rectangular bands placed 
one above the other. Close to these hills an areca-nut tree may be seen, and also a corpse, 
which is lying stretched on the ground. Higher up amidst crags a hermit chd in a reddish 
tunic is watching the corpse. Creepers with carefully drawm leaves arc shown sprouting from 
the joints of crags. A brass or earthen w-aterpot {iota) may also be seen among foliage on 
the left of the hermit. 'I'he place may represent a natural cavern, or a recess in the hillside, 
which the hermit has selected for contemplation. Tlie subject has not yet been identified. 


THE ROYAL HUNT SCENE: NOT IDENTIFIED 

Plate IV c 


Thf KiHf h pitinfid m thi kft tt'a// e/ thi fo tht if ft ihf ahmir suhjftt tFh m Cavt XFiL 


T he scene represents a forest where trees with broad leaves like those of the teak {Tectona 
graatih) wliicli abounds in the hills around the Ajanta monasteries, may be noticed. 
‘I’he people represented in the painting are siiowji on a march, as if returning from a camp, 
and cither going home or moving to another camp. Beginning from the top left corner, first 
a grey horse may be noticed and close to it the head of an elephant, which is very dim in 
the reproduction and of which only by the animal’s eyes can be made out. The royal party 
was apparently riding on the ciepfiant and the horse, but owing to the damaged condition 


' lie tlfiiinage of die vuranda hns been imprnvcd since 
the creation of the ArurhACoJogic^i DcparTiiicnt in die 
Sttktc, and chefe i^ nu danger uf the niin-iv^ter dam:ip;ing 
the paintings of the veranda in 


^ Sfidtyuns f, 7o8^ and X^nd^asn/aJ^a^ ■ 79^ 

^ The in^cripEiDn is reproduced in lii (icjtt 

vcilyinejf Plaie IXrL 

^ J/anfii, lii, Plato LXVIII^LXXJ L 
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PLATE iVc 

of the fresco their figures canooi he made out. In front of the horse, towards the right, 
two bullocks may be seen, led by a man w'ith a string, which was probably passed througli 
the nostrils of the bullocks in order to keep them under control. Below, near the ckpliant's 
head, is a stalwart figure of a greenish complexion, conventionally representing a forest tribes¬ 
man. The head of the figure is defaced, but the body is intact. In front of the latter is a 
woman with a child on her hip and a large tray on her head. In the tray she is carrying cither 
a bundle tied with string, or the royal pillow with a trimmed cross-design. The woman is 
wearing a sdrj of a striped material. In front of the woman are two soldiers or hunters, one 
armed with a short cun’cd sword and a rectangular shield, and his companion with a bow 
and a quiver. They are clad in short /I/ti>t 7 s (loin-cloths) and have only scarves across their 
chests to cover the upper part of the body. Both of them are wearing sandals with leather 
straps round the ankles. The drawing of the legs suggests quick movement. Lower down, 
again beginning from the left, may be seen an attendant w'ho holds a staff with the repre¬ 
sentation of a crown at the top. He may be the royal staff-bearer, this guess being made more 
likely by the dress of tlic attendant, who is dad in a long white coat and is also wearing a 
cap. 'Above his head a square bamboo umbrella may be seen, for protection against the sun. 
In front of this attendant is a bearded man carrying a pair of baskets hung with strings from 
a curved bamboo which he holds across his shoulders, immediately behind his neck. 

The painting is much damaged, but such figures as arc Intact show a firm outline and also 
washes of deep colour to give the impression of figures in the round, T he leaves of trees have 
been painted green, but their edges and texture arc cleverly tinted dark or light to a<ld to 

the artistic effect. 


THE WHEFX OF S.4MSARA (?) 

F/ates lYa-Ylla 

Tht lahject it pitihted os the hft iOtitl if the vtfundaf ahevt the ttU-diVf y »« Cave X P'lL 

T he figures painted on the outer rim of the Wheel were once identified with the signs 
of the Zodiac, and for this reason thisivAt?r<r (Cave XVII) was styled the Zodiac Cave.' 
Hut as the figures bear no resemblance to the signs of the Zodiac, and as the outer rim of 
the wheel when complete would have been divided into sixteen compartments* and the mam 
circle into eight, the identification has proved to he fallacious. Surgeon-Major W,added later 
discovered a similar painting in Tibet, which is alieged to be the copy of m Indian proto¬ 
type, brought to Tibet in the eighth century a.d.* The subject there is styled the Wheel of 

being 4 in. wide, .According rn some figures 

fiFthe Wheel were removed by Bird. footnote i, 

t GriHitlis, JV/h/jh// if Ajanta^ i, 35, also Wadde!!, 


* Fci^iussonand Burgess, Gatii p- 3• 

* Tht circle of rhe Wheel could never have bccj* com¬ 
plete because its lower part Is cm by the cell-door. The 
divisions are arranged by spokes, whicls me.isure j ft. 5 m 
from the centre to the inner border of the rim, the latter 


Ltrmffitm, pp. T 07 “^- 
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Life, which title may appropriately be applied to the Wheel painted at Ajanta, representing 
various phases of human life in the universe. The figures delineated in the outer rim may 
signify the symbols in the Buddhist chain of Causation; for instance, the monkey may be 
symbolical of the Unconscious Will reaching its next stage of development, with the rise of 
conscience, or Conscience Experience, as the third link in the evolutionary process.* 

The figures still intact in the outer rim of the Wheel, beginning from the bottom, left side, 
are first a kneeling woman w'ith both hands raised in prayer. Her hair is dishevelled and 
scattered on her shoulders, but the face is calm and shows complete absorption in her 
devotions (Plate IVc). 

A little higher, in the next compartment, are represented two men, sitting on the ground. 
One of them is of a dark complexion, and his eyes and the position of his left hand below 
his chin indicate that he is in a pensive mood. He is probably talking to his companion on 
some ‘peril of life*. The painter in order to make the pose of the dark man realistic has drawn 
his right hand as extended to the ground for support. The artist has also placed high lights 
on the lips and chin of this figure in order to enhance the expression of consternation indi¬ 
cated by his mournful gaze. The other man is of a lighter complexion, and he holds something 
in his hands, which may be a weapon.^ 

The next compartment of the outer rim contains a single figure, but as its upper part is 
destroyed the salient features of the representation cannot be made out. A little higher, in 
the next compartment, is painted a camel led by his driver, who is walking in front of him. 
The figures are much damaged, but the camel can easily be recognized by his legs (Plate V). 
Further, to the right of the camel, was delineated a potter at his wheel, with his ware in front 
of him, the subject occupying a full compartment. The figure of the potter is now obliterated, 
but the wheel and the ware can be clearly seen; the group of pottery comprises circular vessels 
with elongated bases (Plate VI ^7). A little lower, in the next compartment, is a monkey, 
the symbolical significance of which has been stated above. The next compartment is 
occupied by two human figures, one of them having long bushy hair on his head and heavy 
whiskers, and the other being a young man of a swarthy complexion but of good features, 
which have been shown to advantage by high lights on the forehead, nose, lips, and chin! 
These two are engaged in a tke-a~t^te\ the man with bushy hair may be a sage living in the 
forest, and the young man a seeker after truth who is listening with rapt attention to the 
words of the other. Further on the right was a mask with two extra eyes in the forehead, 
symbolizing inner vision.^ The painting is much obliterated, but the keen eye of a trained 
artist can make out the two pairs of eyes as well as some other features of the mask (Plate 
VI b). The other compartments of the rim are now destroyed. 

Of the eight divisions of the nave of the wheel, five can be made out, the remaining three 


• Griffiths, Paintings of Jjanta^ i, 35, also Waddell, 
Lamaism^ pp. 107-9. 

2 Griffiths {Paintings of Ajanta^ i, 35) has identified it 
with a sword, but the position of the two figures does not 
indicate that one of them has thrust a sword into the chest 


of the other. They appear to be occupied in conversation 
rather than in a struggle. 

^ For the symbolical significance of the mask and the 
extra pair of eyes see Griffiths, Paintings of Ajanta^ i, 35, 
and also Waddell, Lamaism^ pp. 107—9. 
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were probably never marked, slnoe the wheel could never have been completed owing to 
the position of the cell-door, as has been suggested above, In describing the incidents 
painted in the existing five divisions, a beginning, us usual, may be made from die left (Plate 
The painting in this division has suffered much both from the hands of the vandal 
and from the weather, but such fragments as are left throw ample light on the artistic features 
of the painting os well as on the economie life of tlie people represented therein. 'I he lower 
fragment, close to tlic rim, shows a rich lady (?), accompanied by her child and two attendants, 
one of them being male and the other female. I hc lady is wearing a blue silk choti (bodice), 
and she lias arranged her hair in a graceful style in the form of a knot placed on one side 
of her head. The child has stretched out his right hand towards the mule attendant, who is 
of a dark brown complexion. In his left hand the cliild holds either a lotus-stalk w'irh a bud, 
or a short stick with metal (gold) top. 'I he stick, or the stalk of lotus, whichever it may be, 
is of a blue colour. The female attendant is also a rich \^'oman, a maid-in-w'aiting (?), for 
the portion of her head which is intact has a pearl string at the parting of the hair, 'Hie head 
of a red bull may also he made out at the back of these figures. 'I’hc painting above is damaged, 
but tTTto figures of two bulls are clear in the upper fragment, wliich shows that the lower scene 
is connected with the incident dcHncatcd above. One of these bulls is painted blue and the 
other white, but the horns of both are timed reri. The blue colour may conventionally 
represent the grey colour of the bull; but the horns have evidently been painted red for tlie 
purpose of ornamentation. 

Higher up, three huts are to be seen which have props and beams of strong timber. The 
roofs slope on two sides from the apex, and their inner framework is either of strong bamboos 
or of wood, but the upper part w'as covered with reeds the continuous lines of which 

may be noticed on the roof of the third hut on the right side. In front of the second hut 
from the left, a lady with a rich head-dress may be seen; she is placing sticks in the fire-place, 
over which a pot may also be noticed. The lady is apparently engaged in cooking. Her pose 
is realistic, and the drawing of the figure graceful. By the side of the fire-place two more 
pots can he seen, placed one above the other, the tipper one covered with a lid. All these 
pots appear to be of earthenware, showing simplicity of domestic life, as well as observance 
of religious rules regarding contamination by touch or other causes; tor earthenw'are is cheap 
enough to be discarded and thrown away after use. Two more earthen pots are seen hung 
in a sling attached to a beam of the hut. The practice of placing vessels of food in slings 
suspended from a beam or hook is still in vogue In villages and country towms in India, the 
object being to avoid contamination and also to save the edibles from the danger of ants and 
other creeping insects. The tw^o bulls, white and blue, referred to above, are in the court of 
this hut, anti they show' that from the beginning cattle liavc been an essential feature of an 
Indian houseltold. The bead of a mm may also be seen betw'cen the two bulls; he perhaps 
represents the cowherd, or a member of the family who attends to the cattle. 

Another man with long hair may be noticed, betxii'een the second and the third huts: he 
may be a visitor or a neighbour. In the third hut a man and a woman arc shown by them- 
eelves. The man is sitting on a cushion, and the expression of his face suggests that he is in 
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a happy mood. The figure of the woman is almost destroyed, only a part of her head being 
visible. To the right of the third hut another hut or apartment may be noticed wherein a 
young woman with a demure expression is shown distributing food; several vessels are in 
front of her, two of them being white, the latter arranged one above the other. They may 
be of metal, and the upper one has a spout in its bowl. A boy with a ruddy complexion and 
cropped hair is receiving food in a circular red vessel from this young lady. An elderly lady 
with her husband, or other member of the family, is going away from the place where the 
food is being distributed. The facial features of this lady, showing the effects of age, have 
been drawn with consummate skill. The remaining portion of the painting in this division 
is completely destroyed. 

Passing on to the next division, which is comparatively in a better state of preservation, 
and commencing the description from the bottom, left end, first a gular (wild fig) tree may 
be noticed on which a kinnara holds a large serpent in his claws. The sight has frightened 
the men and women in front of the tree. Two among this group are women, as is shown by 
their safls\ the rest are men, clad in short dhotis. The tree is in full foliage and carefully 
painted, but the kinnara, which according to the myth has a human head, is represented with 
uncouth features. 

Higher up is a group of musicians, one of whom is playing a dholak (double drum), hanging 
by a strap from his shoulders. Another of the party is playing on a flute, and another on a 
pair of cymbals. The dholak has black leather straps across its elongated bowl, and resembles 
the dholak of the present day. In front of the drummer is a man with Dravidian features, 
looking up to the royal pavilion painted in the upper part of this fresco. Men of such features 
are painted in several places at Ajanta, and are prominent in two other places in this vihara 
(Cave XVII), on the wall of the back corridor, and on the right wall of the front corridor.* 
Above the musician playing on a pair of cymbals is a royal attendant wearing large ear-rings, 
but the upper part of his body has no garment except a striped scarf (^ahgochhd) across his 
chest. Close to the latter are the prince and the princess, with slim bodies and refined features. 
Their pose also is elegant; the prince’s face expresses determination, while the princess appears 
to be bashful and is looking downwards. The head of an attendant can be made out imme¬ 
diately behind the prince and there is another attendant, probably a lady, close to a pillar 
of the pavilion in which the prince and princess are shown sitting on a divan. There is a male 
attendant behind the princess. The right hand of the prince, hanging low with the palm 
exposed, may suggest the Bhusparsa tnudra, signifying his decision to renounce the world, 
at which the princess is evidently displeased. The pose of the princess here also is extremely 
graceful, and the artist has very successfully shown in her gaze the feeling of anger mingled 
with pain. Lower down, towards the right, is the royal pantry, where a Brahman servant (.?) 
is distributing food to the inmates of the house. There are a number of pots around this 
servant, and he is serving food with a large spoon from one of them to two young ladies 
attired in short kirtles {ghagrls) and tight bodices, with their hair beautifully dressed and 

‘ These paintings are entitled ‘the March of an Army’ (Plates XXX and LX VII). They represent local tribes¬ 
men of warlike appearance. 
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bedecked with tiovvere. Above the pantry the royal kitchen may also bi^ seen, where a cook 
h stirring the contents of a pot with a ladle- Several other pot^ are shown on the fire^placc^ 
but the arrangement is simple and even primitive. The cook is showti sitiirig on the ground 
with both his legs doubled up. 

Below the pantry, towards the left, was apparently the courtyard of the royal palace, 
because three guards, who arc armed with swords, and also the back of an elephant, may be 
noticed, l‘hc elephant has a mitJidvat (driver) on ids neck, and another attendant (fhurhtia) 
sits on the haunches of the animal. Below, the painting has decayed completely, but near the 
lower spoke of the division two buildings may be made our, one oi which, on the right, is 
a pillared room. A little lugher than this room, tow-ards the right, the forelegs of one or two 
horses may be seen, but their bodies have completely perished. The horses are shown in a 
stable, or in a place surrounded by a painted belt. Further, on the right, near the spoke is 
a tree with rich foliage, and dose to the latter the head of a man with long hair may also be 
made out. Behind this man, a little higher, may be seen a large circular dish, and another 
one square or rectangular, on which a large pineapple is placed. The scene perhaps represents 

the r?>val garden retreat. 

At the top of this division a white stSpa is painted, and the artist by way of contrast has 
placed in front of it a grove of dark green trees with luxuriant foliage. A lady is praying 

The incidents represented in the tliird division of the Wheel show the palacc-life of princes, 
and depict scenes of revelry and pleasure’Seeking. Beginning from the left side, a long pillared 
ImU may be noticed, in tiie front portion of wltkli a prince, perhaps the same as the one 
pielttrctl in rhe second diviMon of the Wheel, is shown silting on a cushion. He is attended 
by two female rW-bearers on his riglil and left. The figure of the attendant on the left is 
somewhat blurred in the reproduetion (Plate Vl«), but the attendant on the right is clear, 
and her pose and features are graceful. Outside this hall towards the left is the princess (?), 
probably coming to the hall where the prince is sitting. The painting of the pnnec» is some¬ 
what damaged, yet the pose and tite treatment of the vanoas pans of her body eahibit rieli 
imagination and perfect technical skill. A portion of the head of another figure may be mar e 
out near the outer pillar of this hall, on the left side. The painting below is completely 

destroyed, and there is a big gap. , . j < eaf 

The scene to the right of the pillared hall apparentiy lies in a garden because a duster of 
trees some of which L- laden with fniit, is painted in the background. Below these tws 
may be seen three princes, all wearing crowns. They are sitting on cushions and have m th«r 
lap or hy their side in a dose embntce young girls clad in tight-fitting garments. One girl 
hi thrown her arm, lovingly round rhe neck of the prince deputed on the right side, near 
the spoke.' Below, a dance is going on accompanied hy music. The dancer has a s "" 8^ 
and is dressed in a light blue striped oZrf and a blo^e with half-sleeves. Her pose mdi^te 
that she is about to go into a whirling movement. Among the musicians two arc playi g 

• The origind ral oMiine inJItatinE the nree and the eyebrow, of a jrinee in this gnanp may he of liuetcst lo a 
Student af art. 
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flutes, two on cymbals, one is playing on a dholak, and another on a pair of tablas (drums). 
Some of these artistes have very fair complexions and their features also are very good, 
particularly those of the dancer and of the musician sitting on the ground and looking to her 
left. The dancer has ghungrus (brass-bells) round her ankles, which shows that the practice 
of wearing these ornaments extends back to the time of this fresco (fifth century a.d.). 

Below the dance-scene is a belt of hills, represented conventionally, and beyond them again 
a merry couple, a prince offering a cup of wine to his mistress, who is sitting on his knee 
with her arms around him. To the left of this couple is a scene representing the royal prince 
m a calm, contemplative mood, evidently disgusted by the life of revelry seen in the upper 
part of the fresco. He has made a loop with the fingers of his right hand suggesting the 
dilemma with which he is faced and which he is anxious to solve in the spirit of a seeker after 
truth. The incidents painted here resemble some of the episodes of the Mahajanaka Pataka 
painted on the left wall of Cave I.' ^ j 

There are two maids of fair complexion standing behind the prince and holding fly-whisks 
in their hands. There are three more attendants who are sitting in front, and listening with 
attention to the words of the prince. Two of these attendants are dwarfs, always a conspyraous 
reature at the courts of Indian princes. 

In the fourth division of the Wheel the painting has suffered much more than in other 
divisions, and probably the destruction is due to Bird’s irresponsible act in cutting off figures 
from the rock-wall, to which a reference has already been made (ante, p. 21, footnote 2). 
This division either contained scenes of country life, such as are shown in the first division 
or represented episodes in the exile of a prince living a life of penance in a forest, thus con¬ 
tinuing the story painted in the second and third divisions. Of the two fragments which 
ave survived, the upper one, below the rim, represents a bullock-cart with a thatched top 
w th sloping sides (Plates VU and VII u). Inside the cart a large number of bundles may 
be seen, evidently the belongings of the person who is travelling in it. Upon the top of the 

Tack^lTd T i" ‘he 

which an' f K' "^'i” ** another with long leaves, probably a mango, on 

which a pair of birds with long tail-feathers are sitting. The birds may be pL-fowl, which 

are common in the Ajanta valley, and their gorgeous feathers must have attracted the notice 

and t ’7 ■" 'h' ‘here. The effect of 

inchest I ^ h skilfully shown. The wheel of the cart, 

S«s of Indi!‘tL“"'‘ 77 " “ f h “heels of the country 

cam of India today. In front of the cart the figure of a lady of fair complexion may be 

nouced who may have joined her royal consort in his life of exile, or may only have accom- 
panied him up to a certain stage. ^ ^ 

(pfam Vl'rVtr'"'’K'’'u “Wte-can be made out 

Ses ivtand VI Th I. d ""T ^ ‘=P‘««ted in the first division of the Wheel 

K V). The heads of two men are also visible, and these may represent the 

cowherds or the people attending to the cattle. ^ represent tne 

> JJar,ta, Part I, Plates XII-XIII. For the story see vi, 30-3,. 
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The fresco in t!ie next division (the fifth) is completely destroyed except for a small frag¬ 
ment in which a prince is shown in ilie act of meditation under a mango tree (?), Owing to 
the damaged condition of the painting Lt will not be safe to attempt any identification of the 
story painted in the various divisions of the Wheel, but some of the episodes, as was observed 
above, unmistakably resemble those of the Mn/it^atiuia yat aka. The fresco seems to have 
been executed by the same artists who painted the groups of apsarasas on the back wall, 
because the colour-schemes, the human emotion combined with religious sentiment, and the 
artistic detail, are almost identical in both these groups of paintings. 

The Wliecl is represented as being lield by a mythical being of colossal size, whose giant 
arms arc visible above the rim, 'I'he arms arc conventionally painted green, hut the skill of 
the painter may be admired in the treatment of the fingers with long trim and polished nails, 
which have been finished with great care (Plates IVc and VI ^). 

On the right side of the Wheel some religious story was painted, the upper part of which 
is obliterated now by the smoke of the fire kindled indiscritninately by the hermits, as well 
as by the bats wiuc!i cling to the walls in large numbers, particularly in corners, and have 
perriHinently disfigured the paintings with their excretions. The foliage of some trees and 
the jewellery worn by some figures can he made out, but the figures are too dim to be 
identified in a definite manner (Plate VMIij). Lower dow'n, the fresco is in a better state ot 
presen'ation, and a hermit may be seen teaching the Buddhist Law to a prince who is sitting 
on a cushion in front of liim (Plate VI^}. The hermit b sitting either on a wooden seat or 
on a stone slab of rectangular shape, and by his side is his water-fiagon, placed in a rough 
w'oodcn frame. The water-flagon is also the emblem of the Bodhlsattvas Maiireya and 
Avalokilcsvara (Plates IVand VI^). Above the hermit there was another figure, the 
drawing of one of \vhose legs suggests rapid movement. Behind this figure was also painted 
a tree with long leaves. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD BEFORE THE BUDDHA 
AND OTHER BUDDHIST DEITIES 

Plate VII h-e 

Theft fgurt% art falnUd th iUt wa/ii of the ttmd whdmVy fo the right of ike main rnirante, in the veranda of 
CdTVf XFIIr 

T hese paintings untd quite recently were concealed under a pall of smoke and dirt, 
but although the colours of the paintings are almost destroyed, the figures can be made 
out by the outlines of their draw-ings. On the left w'all of the window the figure of the Buddha 
can easily be identified by his robe and the begging-bowl wliich he holds in his right hand 
(Plate VUrf). In front of fiim is the figure of a woman with a child, who is looking at the 
Buddha with astonishment. The woman has been identified as Yasodhara and the child as 
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Rahula, ihe wife and son of the Buddha. The painting refers m ihe visit of the Buddha to 
Kapilavastu after his 'enlightenment’, when YaWhara led Rahula to his father in the womanly 
hope that he would bring Ins father back to her.* The figures of the mother and child are 
nor clear in the reproduction, but they can easily be made out in the original painting. 

The subject on the opposite wall included the representation of the Buddha in the oval, 
and on the right the figures of a young hermit and a lady, j'i.s a large portion of the fresco 
is destroyed, the figures of the hermit and the accompanying lady are not entire, but such 
portions as are intact sliow graceful features and carcRtl modelling of the different parts of 
their bodies, 'J'heir poses are also artistic; tlic hermit has inclined his head towards the lady, 
while she has curved her arm and placed the fingers of her hand on her chin as if to listen 
widi attcntioEi to w hat the young hermit is saying to her. The material of the Lady’s ijr7 Is 
a silk fabric of attractive design. These two figures may represent Priticc Siddhartha and 
Yasodhara, immediately after he had donned the robe of a mendicant, and thus the painting 
may be connected with the one painted on the right wall of the window (Plate VJJrf).* 


THE BUDDIES PREACHING TO I'HE CONGREGATION 
FIRST SERMON OR THE GREAT MIRACLE (>) 

Plate 


Tht luhject fV fmnttd ffis ihi ri^ht vtnmdQy the 


T he subject, the Buddha preaching to the Congregation, based on the hirst Sermon, 
or the Great Miracle, mentioned in the legend, must have assumed popular versions 
according to the fancies of the traditionalists of later rimes, and it was in vkw of such con- 
sidemiions that Foucher identified this subject, as w cll as the scene painted on the back corridor 
of Cave xvr, vvitli the Great A^cnibly {Mahaiamayu-sutra)^ which is also represented in 
the bas-rcUefsof Bharhut.^ The subject is here represented in a highly conventional form, the 
Buddha being shown sitting on a richly car^-ed ciiair, with his hands held together in the 


' The subject is painted on a grand «aik- in the ante¬ 
chamber, left of the ahrine-dtwr, in this ^i/ulra (Plates 
XIA and XLJj. It ta aim to he noticed in tlic bas-rcltcrs 
of AnunlvatT. Foucher h incliiital to identify the subject 
with the *ofering of a handful of dmi*. raadc to the BIeai$ed 
One by the diild who afterwaoL beanie A^ka. Jeun 
HyJ. Arch. Part V (1919-20j, pp. 86-S7. 

* In the process of cleaning carried our recently, some 
figures have been revealed on the side wafla of ihe first 
window as well They ate JUjt reproduced in the Plates 
accompinying this Part (TVJ, hut they may be described 
here. On tlie right side is the represenraiion of the Buddha 
with a youngish face. A gandharvs may be noticed Hying 


in an opposite direction, hut looking bade towards the 
Buddha, one of his eyes being wide open and the other 
partly closed, showing a squint. 7 he drawing of the hand 
and other limbs of the gmdkamff is eKCelleiit. In front 
of the Buddha is a prince listening to the sermon of the 
Great Bung W’iih attention, as is shown Conventionally by 
iJie loop which he has made witli tlie fingers 0/ his left 
hand. Lower down, the figure of a princos may be nntioed, 
who has joint'd her h.Tiids to show respect to the Buddha. 
The drawing of thk figure also is very good, and an ex¬ 
pression of devotion is .ippatent in her gaste. 

» vf/enM, iii, 60, Plate LVIII, uko Jnur, Hyd. Arfh. 
.Sflf,, No. 5, 1919-20, pp, 88-89. 
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Dharmac/utkra mtuira (the teaching attitude}, and surrounded by votaries, including princes, 
(?), iir/utU, and gumlharvas. The artist has given full play to his imagination in tiic 
designs of the crowns worn by the princes represented on the left side of the Buddlia, There 
are as many as tw^nty^one princes, and the crown and jewels of each differ according to Iiis 
rank; but they arc ail very artistic in shape and finish. Among the jewels of tliese princes 
pearl ornaments are in abundance, but pendants of emerald and jewellery set with other 
predous stones, notably sapphires, may also be noticed, U'hc artist, with a view to showing 
that these princes liail from different pans of the country, has given them varying com¬ 
plexions, dark brown, dark grey (clayey), and greenish, the l^t being conventional, repre¬ 
senting chieftains of llie forest tribes. 

The votaries on the right side comprise eight more princes, or <i€vas. Their bright eyes 
and fixed gaze at the Buddha show thdr devotion to the Great Being. They arc also wearing 
crowns and rich jewellery, in which rubles (red stones) arc prominent. Some of the crow'ns 
have a conical design. Behind these princes or devas there are belts of conventional hills, above 
which seven tirhats may be seen flying tow'ards the Buddha. T’heir hair is plaited and arranged 
in tho.y-rf/J style (Plate VlII#). I hdr stern features indicate that they had led a life of 
renunciation in their previous existence, and they arc all clad in short dfmtls with red stripes. 
On the corresponding side, to the left of the Buddha, is a group oigandharvas^ but owing 
to the deterioration of the painting their figures cannot be made out in the reproduction. 

'I'hc most artistic feature of this painting is a pair of pea-fowl sitting on a ledge, to tlic left 
of the flying figures of the arhats, d’he poses of these birds show not only close animal-study, 
hut a highly refined taste in the graceful undulating lines of their necks, bodies, and plumage. 
One bird has slightly turned its neck, and is looking up at the arhats flying in the air. Its 
wings are inclined to a different plane from its body, while the tail-feathers spread tow'ards 
the ground in yet atiotlter direction. The line of axis thus moves from plane to plane (VI 11 //). 
d'he representation of the other bird is equally attractive. It has turned its neck towards the 
Buddha, as if in an attitude of nreek reverence* and has placed its beak on the low'cr jaw of 
the crocodile carved at the hack of the Buddha s chair, on the right side. Both conception 
and execution exhibit art of the highest order, such as perhaps was never subsequently 
attained in India. 
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FLORA!. DESIGNS AND OTHER DECORATIVE 

MOTIFS 

Plate 


Thtit dtiigm art txttuUd In tht (riiittg of tht ^irtrandu, in Cavi XHi. 

T he entire ceiliiig of the veranda is divided into panels containing creeper and floral 
designs of great variety, I'he artist in his love of rich patterns has not only delineated 
flowers in different stages of bloom, but has also added ornamental features to the stems and 
Icavcsofthe creepers bearing these flowers (Plate IX W.), He has further introduced aquatic 
birds and diminutive human figures to make the patterns fanciful and pleasing to the eve 
For instance notice the graceful representation of the duck in the second panel from the 

m V '■ ™“ >>'' '•“ign in midJlc of (wo brackets 

J tV f siTiall boys are holding a pair of ducks, ‘I he drawing of the birds 

and the delmeation of the tassels of the boys’ caps, the ends of their seances, and the fringes 
of (iKir loin-dodis not only give a picturesque elTccl to the design, but also add to its liveliness. 
(Plate ”xil^ lotus-vinc on the architrave, in front of the door, is alto very attractive 

Among the colours used in painting these designs, green and yellow with white and black 

periodrfifth cenii^) ' ' “ o*"*' 


THE SIlAp-DANTd (CHHADANTA) JATAKA, OR 
THE STORY OF THE SIX-TUSKED ELEPHANT 

Plates X, XI and XUa-h 




Thf Jetakn n pmnttd on ihf outtr ^vntt of iht front fflmVsr, mhit Cave Xyil ta 

T~'ef r.TT' ‘''T "four and grace on the wall of the right corridor 

,i,he 't-^T “ ‘■"cnbed in coiisidcrable detail in Part 17 ! of this bi»k.‘ Here 

although a large portion of the fresco has peeled off and the upper part of it has been 
oWitcrated by the droppings of bats, the artistic progress made in the course of a couple of 
centunes since the previous painting was executed, is apparent from the subtle charm of the 
designs, the perfection of form, and the exquisite style of delineation to be noticed in the 
surviving frapnems of the frc-sco. The story is presented in four cpitodes: (i) thrbedrtTm 

elephant is bathing and enjoying himself with his herd; (iii) the hunters, who have been sent 
■ iii, 3J-37. Pfoo XXX-XXXIVi >1*. v. 20 - 31 . 
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PLATES X, XI tf & XIl4i^ 

by the rani, sec the Six-tusked Elephant resting under a tree, close to a range of hills, and 
wound him with an arrow; (iv) the hunters bring the tusks of the Shad-danta elephant to 
the royal court, and the ran! faints on seeing rhent. 

'I'o begin with the first episode, winch is painted at the top left-side corner, a ram is seen 
reclining on a couch placed in a pillared room. The openings of this room are richly hung 
with festoons. Griffiths wTitcs that the rani is reclining on the raja, sitting behind )iim on the 
couch;' but as the painting has been blackened by the indiscriminate use of copal varnish by 
Griffiths’ party, who laid it on the fresco to lirighten its detail without removing the layer 
of smoke and dirt which hvid gathered on it, the figure of the raja is no longer visible in the 
painting, and ocher figures are also very indistinct. A maid with a plump face may, how¬ 
ever, be noticed, who is looking at the ratu wltli anxiety. Tw'o kneeling figures may also be 
remarked, w'ho are probably hunters and arc receiving instructions from the rani regarding 
the abode of the Six-tusked Elephant. At the right end of the room is a male servant, who, 
to show respect, has crossed his arms on bis chest. He is dressed in a white slurt, the sides of 
which are slit, and the attendant’s dhoti h visible from below- the shirt. There is a w hite vessel 
with a conical lid, and close by a casket placed on a stand in the room, llic scene represents 
the Jtiraka episode in which Subhadda feigns illness ajid tells her husband that until the tusks 
of the king elephant w'hom she had seen in a dream are brought to her she will not recover. 
7 ‘hc raja has sent for d>e hunters, and Subhadda is tdlijig them where ro find the Six-tusked 
Elephant.^ 

The second incident of the story, depicting the natural beauty of the lake in whieli the 
Six-tusked Elephant bathed with his herd, is show-n in the lower part of the fresco. A large 
portion of the painting has been destroyed, yet the charm of the white lotus^ffow-ers springing 
from the banks of tlic lake, the elephants of the herd plucking flowers in order to decorate 
their lord, the Six-tusked Elephant, the pain 5 of w hite ducks in mirthful mood, the belts of 
hills and over them the Uenbens of the forest, the wolves, the apes, and also the tribesmen 
of the jungle, and beliind them lovely trees in blossom, and also ferns and creepers with leaves 
of exquisite shape and delicacy sprouting from the joints of the hillside—all present a pano¬ 
rama richer in detail and more vivid in effect than can be visualized from the text of the 
Jataka alone, To show the benevolent and gentle nature of the Six-tusked Elepliant, the 
palmer has placed one of the pair of wolves on the rump of the benign animal, who is not 
annoyed by the temerity of the beast. Tlie incident is being watched from above the hill by 
a human pair, representing the tribesmen of the forest. The male figure holds a bow and a 
sheaf of arrow's,* and has a dagger in his belt; the w-oman has an ornament round her arms 
and three strings of beads round her waist. The low-er part of her body U scantily covered 
with leaves. The figures of tijc w-olves, although dim in the reproduction, are very realistic 
and clear in the original painting. Still more realistic and graceful in form is the representa¬ 
tion of the monkeys [langdrs)^ sitting on a ledge, to the right of the human pair. Above, the 


’ PuinitHgi tf Ajoata^ i, LX 111. 

^ AjaniHy iiij Jl, 'And Vj 14—2^. 

3 /irW., 20-21. 


^ ' t 'he abortRi nal tribes d wcl I ing iii the of Ceninal 
I ndia still hitvt bows and arrows m thtir thief wt.'apon!^ for 
tk-fernct and hunr* arc excellent marfc$inen. 
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AJANTA:EXPLANATORY TEXT 


beauty of the palasa tree {Butea jrondosa) may be admired; it has burst into blossom, and 
the scarlet tint of its flowers contrasts attractively with the dark green of the calyx. As lac- 
insects feed on this tree, the artist has been so faithful in his representation that he has painted 
a row of black insects climbing up its trunk. No less remarkable is the skill of the painter in 
delineating another tree, which is shown growing to the left of the palasa tree. The lilies, 
ferns, and thickets referred to in the legend are all represented in the fresco, and show the 
artist’s delight in natural beauty. As an example of his refined taste may be noted the creeper 
to the right of the palasa tree near the end of the fresco. 

The upper part of the fresco, in which the third episode is painted, has become quite black 
now, and the rich foliage and the vast magnitude of the stately banyan tree which was the 
favourite resort of the Six-tusked Elephant can no longer be admired.* The keen eye of an 
artist may, however, discover the figure of the hunter Sonuttara, who has stretched his bow 
to its utmost capacity and is shooting an arrow at the lordly elephant (Plate X}. Lower down 
a white elephant of colossal size is represented,^ who has apparently been wounded by the 
arrow shot by the hunter. The benign animal has discerned the evil motive of the hunter 
in wounding him, and though he is in great agony on account of the pain caused -by the 
arrow, he is pulling out his tusks with his own trunk in order to present them to the hunter. 
The latter is struck with remorse at his cruel act, and to beg forgiveness of the animal has 
prostrated himself before him (Plate X). 

The Six-tusked Elephant in this scene is accompanied by a large number of elephants, who 
form his herd. One of these animals is quite young; he is of a white colour. To the left of 
the hunter who has prostrated himself, two of his companions are carrying the tusks of the 
benevolent elephant in slings, suspended from bamboos which the hunters have placed across 
their shoulders. On the right side, above the belts of hills, a hermit with a begging-bowl in 
his hand is shown seated—he may be the Buddha, because in front of him is the white 
elephant (the Bodhisattva), who has raised his trunk as if to salute the Great Being. The 
subject evidently refers to the appearance of the benign elephant before the Buddha in heaven, 
after his death caused by hunters in this world. The incident is not mentioned in the Jataka 
and appears to be a later addition to the story. 

The fourth episode is the court-scene in which the rani faints at the sight of the tusks of 
the benevolent elephant, who was her husband in his previous birth. She is shown stretched 
on a couch, supported from behind by the raja. Two round pillows with circular designs at 
t^heir ends may be seen at the head of the couch, behind the raja. The couch has short carved 
feet of a plain type, but its frame has a creeper design. There are several maids in attendance: 
one of them is rubbing the soles of her mistress’s feet, another is preparing sandal-paste, 
another IS fanning, another is using the chaurt (whisk), and another holds the hand of the 
ram in hers, and is speaking words to revive her. There are also three male attendants, two 
of whom have long sticks in their hands. The features of the maid who holds the rani’s hand. 


' "Jatakoy V, 24. 

* ‘Once the Bodhisattva came to life as the son of the 
chief elephant. He was pure white, with red feet and 


face. By and by, when grown up, he was eighty-eight 
cubits high and one hundred and twenty cubits lone ’ 
lb\d.^ 20 . ^ 
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PLATES X, XI« & XII a-i 

and of the male servant in the middle, are contorted with grief. The hunter is shown with 
the tusks placed on a large platter. As the colours of the painting have faded considerably 
and the outline is also dim, it is not possible to study fully the artistic detail. The ensemble 
of the figures, however, clearly conveys pathos. 


THE MAHAKAPI JATAKA 
Plates XH, XII c-e, and Xllla-b 


This story is painted on the wall of the front corridor^ over the window and the small door^ to the left of the mam entrance^ 
Cave XVll. 

T WO episodes of the ydtaka are shown in the painting.' The first represents the arrival 
of the raja of Benares at the bank of the river Ganges, where grew a mango-tree which 
bore delicious fruit. The raja noticed there the depredations which were being made by a 
herd of monkeys and ordered his archers to shoot them. The King Monkey, to save the life 
of his herd, stretched himself in the form of a bridge across the river, and let the herd tread 


on his body and pass over to a tree growing on 
the King Monkey fell down from the top of 

* A summary of the entire story, as recorded in the 
Jdtaka^ iii, 225-7, is given below: 

‘Once the Bodhisattva was born as a Great Monkey. He 
lived in the Himalaya and had a retinue of eighty thousand 
monkeys. Near the bank of the Ganges there was a large 
mango tree, the fruit of which was sweet and had a pleasant 
flavour. The Great Monkey and his retinue ate the 
mangoes of the tree with relish; but the leader thought of 
danger if any fruit should fall into the water of the Ganges 
and be carried away and eaten by others. The Great 
Monkey therefore ordered his retinue to eat up the man¬ 
goes of the tree lest any one should fall into the river. 
But notwithstanding this precaution one large ripe fruit 
fell into the waters of the Ganges and was accidentally 
caught in the net of a fisherman. He noticed the mango 
and havdng never seen it before brought it to the raja of 
Benares. The raja ate the mango, and being pleased with 
its taste and flavour he sent for his foresters and enquired 
about the tree which bore such fruit. They told him that 
the tree which bore this fruit grew on the bank of the river 
Ganges in the Himalaya. The raja sailed up the river 
with his retinue, and when he approached the tree he 
halted for rest there. At midnight he noticed a large herd 
of monkeys eating the mangoes, and being annoyed by 
their depredations he ordered his archers to shoot them. 
The monkeys were frightened by the order of the king. 


the Other side. Being exhausted by the strain, 
the tree, but was caught in a blanket spread 

but the Bodhisattva comforted them and said: “Do not fear, 

I will give you life.” Afterwards he measured the distance 
between the mango tree and another tree growing on the 
other side of the river, and subsequently cut a bamboo 
shoot of equal length to serve as a bridge for the escape of 
the monkeys. The bamboo shoot somehow fell short of 
the length required to form the complete bridge, but the 
Bodhisattva made good the deficiency by stretching him¬ 
self at the end, so that his retinue could pass safely over 
on his back. The herd thus escaped, but Devadatta, who 
was then a monkey and among that herd, jumped with all 
his might on the back of the Bodhisattva and injured him 
fatally. The raja noticed the incident and determined to 
save the life of the Great Monkey. He therefore ordered 
his attendants to dress the wounds of the Bodhisattva and 
to adopt other measures so that he might recover. Touched 
by the solicitude and devotion of the raja, the Bodhisatwa 
instructed him how to rule and also taught him the 
Doctrine. Afterwards the Great Monkey died, and the 
raja gave orders that his obsequies should be performed in 
royal style.’ 

This story is also figured in Cunningham’s Stupa of 
Bharhut^ PI. XXXIII, Fig. 4. Cf. Proc. As. Soc. of 
Bengal for August 1891; Jdtaka Mdld^ No. 27, and 
Chavannes, Chiq cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripi- 
taka Chinois et tradults en franfaisy No. 56. 
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AJANTA:EXPLANATORY TEXT 

below at the instance of the raja, who had noticed the King Monkey’s benevolent act in risking 

bs life to save his followers. The second episode represents the King Monkey teaching the 

c rine to the raja of Benares, because he was touched by the solicitude shown by the raja 
ror his protection. ^ 

H.r ' episode, i.e. the teaching of the Doctrine by the King Monkey, is 

dehneated first apparently for considerations of space, but in describing the incidents of the 

they are painted. Thus, commencing with the figures of the first episode, the raja of Benares 
IS prominent, as he is riding on a spirited horse, and also has an umbrella, the emblem of 
royalty over his head. The head and neck of the horse are skilfully drawn and the harness 

a lar«*’ Ajanta.’^The raja is escorted by 

TW of them a°re“h p’ 'P””’ ‘'“^^rrs, and bows and arrows 

Ihree of them are shooting arrows at the monkeys who are to be seen amidst the leaves and 

into fbll: T of the“ 

into a banyan, which is more stately in appearance and more picturesque in the eyes of the 

patnter because of its rich foliage, clusters of shoots, and colourful fruh. Over he livL of 

he banyan-tree may be seen tbe Great Monkey, who has stretched his body lengthwhe ind 

several monkeys of the herd are going in the opposite direction, treading on his tolv One 

" 5 -. Monkey ;nd has rfther“umM mi"! 
us y upon im or has injured him in some other way, as a result of which the Great 
Monkey has fallen but is being caught in a blanket. The four corners of the bLnto ar^M 

orot^rfh “ '!>= Jataka were ordered by the raja to 

protect the monkey from injury (Plates XII</ and Xllla). ^ ^ 

"’'f represented in a conventional manner, first by the presence of fishes 

another dirltion, the^&l“pi.orbt“ l^^^^^^^ 

” Att: ttm!* “ ft\"::k ort&'t”"" "'‘t 
iwrd-“^^^ T-Sn;"t:t 

of the fresco, 0^0 bUckemW fm^ graceful. The colours 

which can still be made out, showf both goo^arkeaT^ot^^^^^^ 
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PLATES XU, Sc Xllla-b 

The fresco where the second episode is painted may appear almost black at first sight, but 
with a little patience and careful study the main figures of the story may be discerned. On 
the left side the Great Monkey is sitting on a ledge and teaching the Doctrine to the raja, 
as is indicated by the gesture of the Great Monkey’s fingers. The hand of the latter is repre¬ 
sented more or less in the Dharmachakra attitude. The raja, who is squatting on the ground 
in front of the Great Monkey, is following the sermon point by point. Behind the raja 
two guards of his escort are also listening to the sermon with attention. Close to the raja, 
towards the right side, the royal groom is sitting; he holds the horse by the reins. The 
head of the horse may be seen between the raja and the groom. It has been painted very 
realistically, and the eyes and expression of the face indicate that the horse also is listening to 
the preaching of the Great Monkey. Further to the right, near the end of the fresco, is the 
banyan-tree, on which two monkeys are shown sitting, their long tails hanging down. 

The painting is of great interest from the religious point of view, since it shows that accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of the Buddha, as preserved in the Jataka stories, men, animals, even 
reptiles, possess alike a sense of moral and spiritual values, and are bound together as different 
aspects, of life in the universe. 


THE HASTI JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE 
BENEVOLENT ELEPHANT 

Plate XlYa-b 

The story is painted on the wall of the front corridor^ above the small doOTy left of the main entrancey in Cave Xyil. 

T he original painting is very indistinct, and it is only as a result of recent cleaning 
operations that several figures have been made out and the ystaka identified.* At the 
top of the conventionally represented hills, the figure of the Benevolent Elephant can just be 
traced, who, according to the Jatakoy throws himself down the precipice to save the lives of 
a party of merchants who had lost their way in the forest and were afflicted with hunger— 
a considerable number of them had already perished. Below the hills the carcass of an elephant 
may be noticed, and also towards the left side of the painting the figures of two men (mer¬ 
chants) who are carrying trays with roast-balls fixed to sticks placed thereon. Lower down 
there are six men who are shown eating the roast-balls—three of these men have leaves in 
front of them on which sticks with roast-balls are placed. A little higher towards the right 
are two more men armed with knives and cutting pieces of flesh from the carcass. The scene 
is somewhat gruesome, yet it shows the craven nature of man w'hen confronted with the 
prospect of death through hunger. 

' The story is also painted in Cave XVI, on the tvall with a summary of the story {Jstaka-mslay No. 30) is 
of the front corridor, and a description of the painting given in iii, 4 ^ 47 > 
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Farther down, near the bottom on the right side (Plate XIV a), a part of the head of an 
elephant—his forehead, the right eye, and a part of the trunk may be seen. It is as if he has 
passed on to heaven, and notices from there how his sacrifice has saved the lives of the 
merchants who were in peril of death through starvation. 

Below this incident, on the lower part of the wall, the figure of a raja, with three attendants, 
can be made out. The raja is wearing a crown, and his complexion is somewhat fair a golden 
brown. One of his attendants, who has a ruddy complexion, has raised two of his fingers, 
the middle one and the forefinger, as if to remind the raja of a certain important event. The 
figures of the other two attendants are very indistinct. 

From the poor condition of this fresco it is difficult to state whether the figures painted 
below are connected with the Hasti ydtaka, delineated above, or represent a portion of some 
other story. 


THE BESTOWAL OF THE ROYAL SWORD (.?): 
NOT IDENTIFIED 

Plate XV 


The scene is painted on the left wall of the front corridor, left of the cell-door, in Cave XHI. 

T he above title for this subject was tentatively adopted by Lady Herringham,* and it 
has been retained here until the Jataka shall be identified. The main theme of the 
incident is, however, clear: the benevolence, or the keen sense of justice, of a king is being 
tried by gods, one of whom has disguised himself as a Brahman mendicant and is pressing 
the king either for the bestowal of a gift which he had previously promised, or for the decision 
of the case in which the son of the king, or some other prince whose life is dear to the king, 
is involved, and he thus finds it hard to accede to the request of the Brahman.^ Below, at the 
bottom, the heads of two figures wearing crow'ns, one of whom has a third eye in his forehead, 
may suggest that they are Sakra and another god interested in the trial of the king (the 
Bodhisattva). The drawing and the colour-scheme of the subject are excellent, and the style 
of delineation of the features of some of the ladies shows that this subject was painted by the 
same artist who painted the Viktantara Jataka on the wall of the left corridor, to be described 
later in this book {injra, pp. 43-52). 

In this painting the king is shown sitting in a pavilion, the roof and cornice of which would 
interest students of architecture. The roof is supported by columns, having cross-beams and 


> Herringham, Ajanta Frescoes^ Text, p. lO. identified with the story of the charitable king Chandra- 

^ Such trials are mentioned more than once in the prabha who cut off his head to give it in charity to a 
Jstakas^ for example in the tibi Jataka^ and the Brahman beggar who asked for xt iDivySvadUna^ No. 22) 

Viivantara Jstaka. As this subject is painted on the wall The scenes painted on the rock-wall, however, differ 
opposite to the one on which the tlhi ystaka II is de- considerably from those given in the legend, 
lineated, some scholars have suggested that it nuiy be 
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PLATE XV 

rifters above them on which the roof finally rc$te. The cornice is curvilinear, in the so-csilled 
Dravidian style, and at its top is a frieze on which ekphams, oxen, and other ammals are 
represented. The frieze in the original building would have been of stone, and the guru 
represented would have been carved on it. Above the frieze is a balcony with an opemng m 
front and lattices on two sides. Six ladies arc to be seen in the window, one with a fair com¬ 
plexion, w-ho through grief has placed her left arm on her head, and with tlie right hand is 
Lvering her face to conceal her rears. Her fingers and nails are painted with great care. 
'I'hc expression of the face of anotlier lady, to her left, also indicates feelings of sorrow. 
may be a iwaid of honour to the lady with the fair complexion, who is probably ' 

'I'he features, the head-dress, and the pose of this maid exhibit art of a high , 

to the left the face of another kdy may he seen, a face which ex presses ^r row. On rhe rig^ 
side of the queen there arc three more maids; one of them has a verj dark compkxLOn. hut 
she is richly bedecked with ornaments; a coronet held by strings of pearls may be seen 
her head, and also pearl necklaces round her neck. She is wearing the 
car-rings which were probably in fashion in the Deccan m the early centuries of the Christian 
Z tL .mirf a, ,hc extremi: right appear » h. elderly, but her features are very refined_ 
She too is wearing costly ornaments, a bejewelled hand round her f^'he^d and 
^tHaiung roufd her neck, and her face also beWays sorrow. Behtnd dte h 

black maid the head of another maid may be noticed, whose curled fluffy hair shows 

""Behind the balcony,' and also towards its left, the rich foliage of banana-, *1'^ 

manrtree: may be'^^otieed. the various shades of green contrasting well with the red tin. 

nf the huildine. The mungo-trcc is shown laden with red truit. 

Returning fo the king, seated in the pavilion, one may perceive anxiety wTit large on hi 

face He hfs a long sw^rd with a black sheath and round pommel in his right 

face. Me nas a long „ u* cLrtnhl take with regard to the stern remonstrance 

behind him. or to the ] *ri_ni « has been brought into 

something relevant to the statement o the prince’s 

die scene either as a ^f the dark figure, which is also bene in 

the middle, adds further ugliness to his ^ J to his 

and also carries something on his back r^f “ he is wearing ear-rings 

forefinger, ’qi': H^k ’the driss of the Brahman are very typical, and the 

::;res:^.'r, of ll eye; and face^gge-to 

■ t , ,l,..vs- k finrnr: two centudei p«stffior in date to ibt fresco (fifth 
* On tile cornice, above tilt- balcniiy win r -nmnr a D ) snd has tw cniiricxion with h. Cf- 

au itopuon in nd ^.int,,hinK Ji. n»mn4 
■t he inskplieu, f™"' ’ 
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Both are of a golden-brown complexion, and their eyeSj eye-brows, noses, lips, and the general 
cut of the face, which is oval in shape, all attract attention by rhejr elegance. Tliclr head¬ 
dresses and ornaments arc also very striking. Close to the rAtfr/r?-bearer on the right side 
there was another lady, wearing a high crown. Her features, as tar as they arc preserved, are 
also attractive. Behind the prince, on the left side, are two male attendants, both with gloomy 
expressions. One of them is of a fair complexion and the other is dark. 

Above the head of the prince a fat red bird may be noticed, perched on the cornice. It is 
looking at the lady at the extreme left end of the balcony, who ts pointing towards the bird 
with her forefinger. The bird may be the harbinger of some evil news, and this may have 
some important bearing on the story. 

The importance of the painting as a masterpiece of art must not be thought less of because 
the story which it represents has not yet been identified. The talent and cxi^uisite taste of the 
artist are amply proved by the graceful drawing of human figures, the lovely choice of colours, 
notably in tlie delineation of trees, and above all by the life-like representation of emotion 
and feeling. 


A COURT-SCENE; NOT IDENTmED 

Plate XVIW 

Tkt lartt If p^itiUd tft thf lift wait a/ tht frmt i^rrUir, ahavi the ctU-d'Tfry w Lave XHl. 

T he original painting is very dark and has not been improved perceptibly by recent 
cleaning operations, yet the important figures which eonstitute the story can be made 
out. The Jataka, however, is not identified, but it is apparently connected with the story 
painted below (Plate XV), because the fat bird wdiich is shown sitting on the cornice in the 
last scene appears here again, and it is twitching with its beak the head-ornament of one of 
the twu ladies who as pilgrims (?) are approaching the court of a raja (Plate XVI <7). One 
of these ladies holds a basket containing victuals, suspended from her hand with a string, and 
the other lady holds a banner, the stick of which may be seen on her shoulder. 7”he banner 
may represent an important detail of the belongings of a pilgrim. They have approached the 
court of the raja for redress, from which act the fat bird wanted to stop them. Two chaurU 
bearers of a fair complexion may be noticed behind the royal seat, their pose being extremely 
graceful (Plate XVI j). Close to the bearer on the right side there is atiother lady 

who holds a chased vessel or casket in her left hand, while her right hand is stretched towards 
the royal seat, and perhaps resting on It. She may be the rani; she is wearing an ornament, 
comprising three strings of pearls, round her bead. I’he modelling of the right hand of this 
figure is very efTectivc. 

In front of the royal seat are two dwarfs and close to them two more figures, one of a chief 
wath a dark complexion and the other of a chief with a ruddy complexion. The heads of these 
two figures have been painted in profile, .ind show skilful drawing. The dark chief, who is 


PLATE XVI s-i 

on the riglit side, is wearing rich jewellery, and the painter, to bring his hgurc Into promi¬ 
nence, has pheed high lights on Ids nose, lips, and chin. 

To the left of the raja, near the bottom of the painting, there are some more chiefs sitting 
on cushions or low thrones. They arc apparently discussing the religious aspect or the moral 
of the story, for each of them has made a loop {chakra) with his fingers. The chief nearest 
the raja also has his consort with him. The next figure, towards the left, is probably a yaksha 
{? spirit of the forest), since his face is tinted with green. He is sitting on a low throne and 
holds a gold chain (?) in his left hand, which chain is evidently about to he restored to its 
ow'ner. The yaksha may have taken part in disguise in testing the virtue of the raja, as is 
suggested in the story painted below (Plate XV). 'I he next chief, to the left, has his right 
hand stretched out as if to suggest that he holds something on his pulm; or else the attitude 
represents a smdra. Farther to the left, a richly caparisoned elephant and a white palfrey 
with a tassel of yak’s tail Over his head may be seen, T*hey evidently belong to the chiefs 
who have assembled in the court, 'fhe elephant has twisted his trunk and placed it on one 
of his tusks in an attempt to make a loop {chakra)^ so as to conform to the common attitude 
of the assembly. 

To the right of the above scene there is another representing a court, but as the painting 
has become very dark it is difficult to state whether it is another episode of the last story or is 
connected with the Hamsa Jmaka^ painted immediately below it (Plate XVTT The 

colours of the painting cannot be distinguished now', all being merged into a dark daub, but 
such details of the drawing as can still be made out are given below, so that some student of 
Buddhist Uterature may perhaps be able to help in identifying it. A collotype reproduction 
of the subject is also published here with the same object (Plate XVI 

Beginning from the left side, there is first a w-oman whose head has been painted in profile. 
She is dressed in a ckotl and a sarty the doth of the latter having a check design. The ribbons 
attached to her head-ornaments may be seen on her back. Her features are of the aboriginal 
type. The figure to her right is also a woman, but she must be of some rank, since she Is 
shown sitting on a chair. The features of her face have become c^uite indistinct, but her 
elaborate jewellery can he made out. Further to the right are two male figures, dressed in 
white full-sleeved coats- One of them in the front has made a loop with his fingers- His 
companion, similarly dressed, has a greenish complexion. The head of another male figure 
may be noticed between the last two. T here is a copper-skinned chief to the left of the raja, 
sitting cross-legged on a throne. This copper-skinned chief holds a casket in His hand. There 
are traces of some figures to the right of the throne, but as the fresco lias peeled off at that 
place their features and dresses cannot be determined. A conical vessel (? spittoon) may be 
noticed below the throne, and there is a n«tal water-jar W'ith chased work to the right. 


* 
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THE HAMSA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF 
THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

Plate XVII a-b 

The story is painted on the left wall and the adjoining pilaster of the front corridor^ to the right of the cell-door ^ in Cave XFll. 

T his jataka appears to have been very popular, since it is painted in two places at 
Ajanta and is also represented at Borobudurd In this vihara (XVII) the story is painted 
in two episodes—the hunters catching the sacred bird, Dhritarashtra, with the captain of the 
dock, Sumukha, in the lotus-lake; and the court-scene in which the Sacred Goose is teaching 
the Law to the raja of Benares, Samyarna, and his consort Khema, who had seen in a dream 
a Golden Goose preaching the Doctrine. The lake-scene begins from the bottom of the 
court-scene, and is continued on the turn of the wall towards the right, where a flock of geese 
may be noticed flying up from the lake in a state of panic. The fright of the birds has been 
clearly suggested by their wild looks, half-open beaks, upturned necks, and unevenly, spread 
wings. Some of the birds are red, some grey, and some white. Lower down, a dark man with 
curly hair may be noticed carrying two birds, perched on the palms of his two hands. He 
may be identified with the hunter of the story and the two birds with Dhritarashtra and 
Sumukha, who asked the hunter to take them to the raja lest he should be deprived of the 
reward which the raja had promised to anyone who should capture them. 

In the second scene, the two birds are shown seated on thrones, facing the raja, as if preach¬ 
ing the Law to him and his wife and other attendants of the court. To describe the person¬ 
ages of the court, beginning from the left: there is first a lady of reddish complexion, probably 
the rani, Khema, as a large umbrella is being held over her head. She is short in stature, 
but her coiffure, dress, and ornaments all exhibit elegance. She is standing close to the 
throne of her royal consort and listening with rapt attention to the sermon of the Sacred 
Goose. There are two maids, one on each side of the rani. One of them is painted with a 
reddish complexion, the other being greenish; both are wearing rich jewellery. The maid 
with the greenish complexion, who holds a fly-w'hisk in her hand, has a crown or a globular 
cap of some ornamental type on her head. The facial features of the raja are somewhat 
obliterated in the original fresco, so that it is difficult to judge of his feelings while listening 
to the sermon of the Golden Goose; but the delineation of his hands—the palm of his right 
hand exposed and the fingers arranged in the form of a suggests that he is following 

the instructions of the sacred bird. The raja has a large blue stone (.? sapphire) in the 
middle of his crown, and the seat of his throne is woven with tapes of red and white design. 
Next to the raja is perhaps the yuvaraja (the prince), who has also made a chakra with his 
fingers, a conventional symbol to suggest that he who makes it is eagerly receiving instruc¬ 
tion in the Law. To the right of the yuvaraja there is a red figure with no head-ornament 

' Cf. Ajanta^ ii, text, pp. 12-14, Plates XV-XVI; Jstaka^ iv, 264-7 v, 178-202; fstaka-mals. No. 22, 
and Boro-BuduTy Plates 154—5. 
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PLATE XWUa-h 


but seated on a chair. He is dressed in a full-sleeved coat and short Jhotl, his knees and 
the lower part of the legs being uncovered, but the curious thing about his dress is that 
he is wearing striped socks. The cut of his face and the style in which his hair is dressed 
indicate that he belongs to the priestly class. He also has made a loop with the fingers 
of his two hands. Between the yuvaraja and the priest there is a stalwart figure with long 
hair and costly ornaments. He has raised the first three fingers of his right hand straight 
up, and with the forefinger and the thumb has made a loop. The fingers of all the figures 
represented in the scene are slender and of a tapering form. Behind the seats of the raja and 
yuvaraja are two male attendants, one of a greenish and the other of a ruddy complexion. 
The complexions in this painting appear to be conventional, the red representing a light 
brown complexion and the green a shining dark complexion, often to be noticed among the 
inhabitants of the Deccan. These attendants also have made loops with the fingers of their 
hands. 

Behind the royal chair on which the Golden Goose is sitting there are two ladies, one of 
whom holds a tray of flowers and the other a fly-whisk. The poise of these two figures is 
very graceful. The lady carrying the tray may be the rani herself, but her coiffure is of a 
different style from that of the princess represented under the royal umbrella, on the left 
side of the fresco. The other lady, holding the fly-whisk, may be the counterpart of the maid 
standing behind the raja, as she has the same greenish complexion and a globular ornamental 
cap or crown. There is another figure of a dark complexion to be noticed behind the red¬ 
skinned priest. She, too, is a maid of honour in attendance at the court. A dark attendant 
may also be seen near the throne of the raja on the left side. He is wearing a full-sleeved long 
white coat and has thrown his red scarf across his chest and left shoulder in such a way that 
at first sight it appears to be a sari. The artist has taken delight in presenting striking con¬ 
trasts in the dark tint of the complexion of this figure and the red and white of his cosmme. 

There is a canopy in the background, the openings of which are closed with curtains of 
ornamental design. The walls and pillars of the court-pavilion are hung with cloths or 
tapestries of floral patterns such as are to be seen even today in the himru and mashru manu¬ 


factured in Aurangabad. ... , • j i -n 

Apart from the religious significance of the painting, the artist s close observation and skill 

in the delineation of the flock of geese in the lake-scene and the poise of the female figures 
in the court-scene are worthy of praise.* 


* Below the throne of the raja the fresco has peeled off 
from the rock-wall, but a dark figure may be made out 
which is probably that of the hunter who has brought the 


Golden Goose and his captain to the court and is waiting 
for the promised reward (Plate XVII). 
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SJRDUL/IS^ ^PSAR/iSAS AND THE BUDDHA IN THE 

TEACHING ATTITUDE 

Plate XV III 

Thatjigurii ar/ pamt^id /A/ piltisUr IfPivim ihfrmt md /r/t corriikrs CeiVt 

twoof this pikster arc painted some mythical beings with the figure of the 
W Buddha and two Bodliisattvas or Lf^eivams as attendants. On the facade looking 
towards the front corridor is the figure of a iarJSk with tsvo red gepor, one above and the 

Other below. The drawing of these figures is pleasing to the eye. 

On the middle fafade, at the top, is a pair of flying amidst clouds, as is suggested 

at least by the position of their bodies. The figure on the right has bent one of her legs as 
if in an attrapt to make a rapid movement. The painting through various causes has be¬ 
come very dark now, but the outlines of the licads of these figure.!, wliich can still be made 
out, sImw skilful workmanship cotnbined with refined taste (XVHl u). One apsdras holds 
an ektara (strmgcd musical instrument) in her hand. 

Below, the figure of the Buddha is painted, who is shown sitting on a throne, with a halo 
behind his head and a canopy above, while his feet rest on a large lotus-flower. The canopy 
IS bedecked with strings of pearls. On cither side of the throne there is a BodHisattva or 
in atrendanee holding a fly-w^hisk in his right hand. As these attendants have 
haloes behind their heads, and are also wearing crowns, their celestial rank among the 
uddbst deities appea^ to be an important one. The attendant on the right side holds u 
water-flask in his left hand, the water-flask being the emblem of the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
1 he figure on the left may have been holding a rosary, but as the fresco is damaged at that 
place the identification cannot be made with certainty. The drawing of these two figures 
shows no ngidity, since the line of axis moves several times between the head and the feet 
Below the throne are four votaries, two on each side of it, who have brought offerings of 
floxvers and garlands^ which may be seen in their hands, I'hese figures in comparison with 
figure of the Buddha are of a much smaller size, the idea of the artist being to indicate 
the spimual or religious significance of a being by the size of his representation 

rock-wall at the place where the head and chest of the 
Buddha were panted, so that the expression of his face cannot be determined, but the posi¬ 
tion of his hands suggests that he was in the teaching attitude mu^rS) 
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THE Vl&VANTARA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OP THE 
PRINCE DEVOTED TO ALMSGIVING' 


P/aies XIX-XXVI 

Thf ttdry is pinHttd tht wait 9 f the left tarriihr in Cave 

T he yjtaka is delineated in considerable detail, and the scenes on the rock-wall tally 
witli the main episodes as given in the text. To begin with the left end of the wall, 
there is the royal chamber in which Visvantara breaks the unpleasant news of his banishment 
to his consort Madrt, and suggests that she, being young and fair, should seek a husband for 
herself and *not pine alone'. The artist, to enhance the emotional effect of the scene, has 
delineated Madri with all tlic charms of youth and beauty %vhich he could imagine, Tlie 
representation may not he realistic in its details, but it is most artistic in general effect- The 
pose, the facial features, the several parts of the body, the arms, the fingers, even the toes, 
show grace and sensitiveness combined with the exuberance of youth (Plates XIX-XX a). 
The n<rws must have shocked her, but the artist, to show the strength of her noble character, 
has given her a grave and sober expression- The features of the maid standing behind the 
princess are also exquisite, but the new's has cast a gloom over her face and the lips have 
opened slightly as if lightly breathing an involuntary sigh* The figure of Visvantara is 
painted on the front of the wall, whilst the princess is delineated on the turn of the w'all tow'ards 
the left; thus there is a little detachment betw'een the two figures, although both are in the 
same pavilion and under the same roof, the painting being continued from one side of the 
W’all to the other. Visvantara has been shovsm in a contemplative religious mood: he has made 
a loop (c/td&m) w'ith the fingers of his right hand, while to suggest endurance under the 
burden of circumstances he has flung out his left hand with the palm exposed. 

There is another maid of dark complexion to the right of Visvantara who is looking piti¬ 
fully at him. The drawing of the feet of this maid and also of the feet of Visvantara is not 
perfect, but the artists of Ajanta did not care for such petty irregularities, their ideal being 
to give an inner expression and general artistic effect to the subject, and these alms are 
admirably achieved in this painting. The colour-scheme of the subject also exhibits attractive 
contrasts of tints. 

Below the royal pavilion scene the fresco is damaged, but three figures can be made out. 
One in the middle has long curly hair, which is decorated with a large lotus-flower at the 
crown. The head of the next figure, to the left, has been painted in profile, and the fixed 
stare of her eyes indicates that some calamity has occurred. Fhe tliird figure is rather dwarfish 
in size, but the large wheel-pattern ear-rings, the thick nose, and the long hair arc strikingly 
effective in giving life to the picture (Plate XIX r). 

The next episode, in which Visvantara pays obeisance to his parents, Sanjaya and PliusatT, 

' III the yttialifl-ntil/d (No. fhf nann: of the prince Sanskrit Jbrm of the PsU Vessantn^ CF. Ajantaj iii, q 6 . 
h Visvantara as given above, but an the vemnda of Cave For the PslT form sec tl>e fataia^ vi, 25 1 - in Piill 

XVII the name is spelt Vaifivaniani, wliidi is the correct is Mailcti. 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

before proceeding into exile, is painted above the first and second cell-doors. The fresco has 
become very dark now, and consequently only a lithographic reproduction of the outline of 
the subject is included in the plates (Plate XXI a).. To begin from the left side, a queen 
(Phusatl) is shown seated on a throne, and a prince (Visvantara) has knelt down before her, 
stretching out his hands in front and joining them to show his respect to the mother-queen. 
The head of the queen is damaged in the original fresco, but the beauty of the coils of her 
hair seen over her shoulders and back can still be admired. There are three maids in the 
front, below the figures of the queen and the prince, whom the artist has painted in three 
different poses. The maid on the left side, as her features show, is an aboriginal, and her 
short dumpy nose and thick lips have been made prominent by the drawing of her head in 
profile. The middle figure has her back turned towards the spectator, and the artist has 
taken advantage of this pose to show her waist-line and the contours of the lower parts of the 
body. Her hair is being dressed by the third maid, who is sitting on the right side. The 
style in which the coiffure of the second maid will be finished is shown in the circular knot 
of the hair of the third maid. The latter has turned her neck gracefully and is looking to¬ 
wards the front. The features of this maid are very refined and offer a contrast to those of 
the maid on the left side. The drawing of these three figures is not only graceful but realistic 
to a degree, since Indian women are in fact often seen squatting on the floor in this fashion. To 

keep up the religious character of the scene, all three maids have been represented as making 
chakras with their fingers. 

On either side of the queen is a female chaurt-\itz.xtx, and there are two more maids, one 
of short stature, close to the prince, and the other a little higher up to the right of the chaurl- 
bearer. These two maids are holding ornaments, probably to present them to the prince at 
the instance of the queen so that he may give them away in alms in accordance with the 
desire of his heart. According to the Jat aka the prince asked the people of the kingdom that 
his banishment might be delayed by a day, so that ‘the gift of seven hundreds’ could be 
performed.* The queen is probably giving the ornaments to the prince in this scene in order 
to furnish him with resources for ‘the gift of the seven hundreds’ which he was planning to 
perform. ^ ® 

The kings (Sanjaya’s) chamber is shown in the painting as adjoining that of the queen. 
He IS seated on the throne, and his face betrays anxiety. The gesture made by his right hand 
IS not clear, because the fresco has become very black at that place, but his left hand is 
stretched a little forward with the palm exposed. Visvantara has knelt down before him and 
joined his hands, holding them in front, as a mark of respect to his father. There are two 
lady attendants behind the throne of the king whose elaborate coiffures are worthy of notice 
A little above the representation of Visvantara there are two male figures, one of a reddish 
complexion and the other dark. The swarthy figure is that of a court attendant, whilst the 


' The ‘gift of the seven hundreds’ is thus described in 
the prince’s own words addressed to one of his captains: 
‘Tomorrow I am to make the gift called the gift of the 
seven hundreds. You must get ready seven hundred 
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elephants, with the same number of horses, chariots, girls, 
cows, men slaves and women slaves, and provide every 
kind of food and drink, even strong liquor, everything 
which is fit to give.’ Cf. ystaka^ vi, 256. 


PLATF^S XIX-XXVI 

reddish figure probably represems the king's ministerj since he is sitting on ti low throne in 
front of the king. Close to the minister, to the right, Is a lady with greenish (dark) com¬ 
plexion, Her features are good and the hair is also artistically arranged. Farther to the 
right are two more figures; one of them has long hair and swollen cheeks, and the other 
has a long stick in his hand and is silting on a low chair. He may be the eitliseiis’ agenr(?) 
at the court of the king whom Visvantara, following the story in tlie yata&a^ has asked 
to convey liis request to the dtixens that his banishment may be delayed by a day. To 
the right of the above scene (the king’s court), the artist Itas painted another showing Vis- 
vantara going out of the city with the royal retinue to perform 'the gift of the seven hundreds’ 
alluded to above. T he fresco is considerably damaged at this place, but such details of the 
painting as have surx'ived are reproduced in the lithographic Plate XXL Commencing from 
the left side, we notice first a large elephant which is shown in rapid movcmctiE. .A eharkats 
is sitting on the rump of the animal, while the muhavat is on his neck; but as the upper part 
of the figure of the mahSvat has vanished he can be identified only by the still visible lower 
part of his body. By the side of the elephant, on the right, arc two spear-bearers, one of 
whom, is an aboriginal, as the drawing of his nose ajid cheek-bones would seem to indicate. 
The head of a tliird attendant may also be seen in the curve nrade by the trunk of the elephant. 
There is another elephant close by, but its figure is much damaged in the fresco. By the side 
of the latter elephant tlicrc are five more attendants, three of wltonr are armed with short 
cum^cd swords and two with spears. The artist has given a different pose and different 
features to each of these attendants. In front of the elephant U a pair of horses, only one of 
whlclj is included in the lithographic reproduction. It is delineated as going at a gallop. T he 
other horse can still be seen in the original fresco, and the drawing of both these horses is 
perfect. By the side of the galloping horse are three musicians of the royal retmue, one 
playing on a Mo/ak (double drum), another blowing a conch, and the third, who has a 
scarf round his shoulders, playing on some other instrument. By the ride of the horses figures 
of two grooms may also be noticed, one of whom is wearing a peaked cap, A little farther 
to the right are tlirec more figures, one representing a mendicant Brahman, as is shown by 
his outstretched liand, another probably representing a god in disguise, is watching 
Visvantara’s alms-giving here, regarded as a proof of his piety and virtue. 1 he third figure 
is holding a staff. He may be an attendant of the royal retinue. Proceeding farther towards 
the right! three more figures may be noticed, and dose by, above the hills, is the representa. 
tlon of a hermit who has a table in front of him. The legs of the table cross one another like 
those of a folding camp-cot. Above the figures of elephants, referred to above, two ladies 
may be seen, who are watching the cavalcade from windows. Their feelmp of sorrow can 
be discerned from the manner in w'hich one of them has placed lier head on her hand. There 
are some more figures near by, one of which represents a woman who is also watching the 

passing of the procession. . , , u* i. 

In (he miJdln of the w»U, bctwo-cn cclWoors i and 3. are painted tl,c two scenes which 

repieaem ViSvantata leaving the city with his wife Made! and h.s two children Jah and 
K^hajini in •» gorgeous carriage', drawn by a team of four bindh horses, and his giving 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

away to Brahmans the horses and finally the chariot in which he had been driving. In 
the first scene the fresco is in a comparatively better state of preservation, and both drawing 
and colours are more or less well preserved. At the left end of the fresco is the gate of the 
city or the palace, and close by is an areca-nut tree, the green leaves of which make a striking 
contrast with the red of the buildings behind. The carriage, styled ‘gorgeous’ in the ydtaka, 
is a rectangular open wooden cart, the spokes of the wheels, of course, having an ornamental 
curved shape (Plate XXIII). The four ‘Sindh horses’ represent some noble breed, as is 
shown by their arched necks and other indications of race. From the position of their curved 
forelegs it appears that the animals are going at a rapid trot. The harness of the horses is of 
black-and-white leather pieces, joined in alternate colours. The carriage is passing through 
a bazaar, three shops of which are visible, one that of a milkman, who has two pails of milk 
and a basin of curds (?) before him. He has stood up and is doing dandot to the prince by 
raising both his hands in salutation. The second shop is that of an oilman, who is occupied 
m pouring oil into a small cup with a circular spoon. The third shop is probably that of a 
grocer, who is weighing something in his scales. In one pan circular weights, apparently of 
stone may be noticed. On the right side of the grocer there are circular dishes and pots in 
which provisions are shown. Architecturally, these shops are small pillared rooms with 
curvilinear chhajjas (cornices). Above the shops are the living-apartments of the shop¬ 
keepers, whose wives or other relatives are watching the departure of Visvantara from the 
windows. 

In front of the chariot are three men, and another is by the side of the horses, this fourth 
figure being of a dark complexion; he is bowing low begging for alms and has exposed his 
teeth in a propitiatory smile. Of the other three, one has made a gesture to stop the vehicle 
so that Visvantara may listen to his supplication; another, who is of a swarthy complexion, 
has stretched out his hand as if to beg. The third, who has long hair and a dangling mous¬ 
tache, IS appealing for alms by making religious gestures. He has made a chakra with the 
fingers of his right hand. The painter in these beggars has apparently represented the four 
Brahmans who arrived too late on the day of ‘the gift of the seven hundreds’, and who, on 

hearing that Visvantara had left the city in a chariot drawn by four horses, came to ask for 
the horses.’ 

Visvantara has apparently acceded to the request of the Brahmans and given them the 
horses from his chariot, because he is shown below standing with his wife and children as if 
he has alighted from the chariot after making the gift. There are, however, four more mendi- 
cant Brahmans in front of him, who are either those who have secured the gift of the horses 
and have appeared here in a different guise to test further the piety of the prince in alms- 
giving or are different mendicants who have come to ask for assistance. The features of 
each of these suppliants are different Two of them have twisted tufts of hair on the crowns of 
their heads. The robe and features of another show him to be a Chinese (in the fifth century 
A.D., Chinese pilgrims had begun to visit Buddhist monasteries and sacred places in India). 
The fourth mendicant apparently belongs to a different order, since his hair is dressed in a 

* Jstakay vi, 265. 
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special style and the kundalas (ear-rings) which he is wearing pass through the middle of his 
ears and are not suspended from the lobes. 

In the lower part of the fresco, perhaps near the base of the wall, the scene of‘the gift of the 
seven hundreds’ was delineated, but as the fresco is much damaged, all that can be made 
out is the figures of the friars who are being feasted and of a prince seated on a throne and 
discoursing on some religious topic to the attendants of his court. The figure of a female 
cy^^7//r7-bearer to the left of the prince is also clear. Among the friars the one with Chinese 
features appears again; perhaps his physiognomy had struck the fancy of the artist and he has 
therefore painted him twice. 

The next incident after the giving away of the four horses of the chariot to the four mendi¬ 
cant Brahmans is the bestowal of the chariot itself upon another Brahman, who approaches 
Visvantara at a later stage of his journey towards Mount Vamka, the place of his exile. This 
episode, with other connected incidents, is painted on the rock-wall between the second and 
third cell-doors. According to the pataka version, when the four ‘Sindh horses’ of the royal 
carriage were given away in alms to the four Brahmans, four gods in the guise of red deer 
appeared on the scene and yoked themselves to the carriage, in which Visvantara and his 
party drove away. In the painting the carriage with its inmates is seen, but it is pulled by 
four horses instead of the four red deer of the ’Jataka. It appears that according to the story 
delineated at Ajanta the gods assumed the forms of horses in order to pull the carriage of 
Visvantara and party. The horses are quite clear, although the figures of the inmates of the 
carriage are indistinct both in the original fresco and in the colour-reproduction (Plate XXV). 
The reins of the horses are held by Visvantara, and on his right side is MadrI. The figures of 
the Brahman who asked for the chariot, and those of Visvantara and MadrI who granted his 
request, are delineated a little lower, to the left of the horses, and are a masterpiece of Ajanta 
art. The cringing attitude of the mendicant, combined with the typical style of his scanty 
dress and the appearance of his shaved forehead and the thin dangling moustache, present 
a portrait perfectly realistic in form and full of sentiment in expression (Plates XXIV a- 
XXV). The faces of Visvantara and MadrI exhibit the reserve appropriate to their royal posi¬ 
tion, and to confirm his gift Visvantara, according to the practice of the time, is pouring water 
from a pot on to the palm of the mendicant. The horses, with the occupants of the carriage, 
may be noticed behind Visvantara and MadrI, who in order to make the gift had alighted 
from the carriage. 

To the right of the last incident a scene showing belts of hills may be noticed in which 
the figure of MadrI is represented several times. According to the Jdtaka, when Visvantara 
entered the hermitage ‘MaddI asked for a boon from him: “My lord, do you stay here with 
the children, instead of going out in search of wild fruits, and let me go instead”.’* Visvantara 
granted Madri’s request, and afterwards she used to collect fruit from the forest and feed 
« Visvantara and the two children. 

Behind the hermitage-scene, towards the left, a tall figure dressed in a full-sleeved long 
coat {ahgrakhd) may be noticed. He appears to be a royal attendant, and is apparently 


\ 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

connected with the story of the giving away of the chariot to a Brahman, as described above. 
The outline of this figure shows good modelling, although the facial features are so far destroyed 
that they cannot be made out (Plate XXV). 

Between the third and fourth cell-doors several incidents of the story are most graphically 
delineated by the artist, and as the fresco here is in a fairly good state of preservation, they 
are reproduced in the colour-plate XXVI. They commence with the bestowal of his children 
by Visvantara upon the Brahman Jujaka, and end with their restoration to their grandfather. 
King Sanjaya, after the payment of a large sum by the latter to the greedy Brahman as 
ransom. To describe the incidents in their proper sequence one should begin at the bottom 
left corner of the painting, where Visvantara may be noticed holding a pot of water to pour 
on to the hand of Jujaka, who has bent servilely before him for the ceremonial confirmation of 
the gift.' ^"'0 children, Jali and Kanhajina, who had been given away, are painted 

between Visvantara and Jujaka. The wild, indignant look in the eyes of the children indicates 
anger mixed with sorrow. The cast of the face of the Brahman and the way in which he is 
staring at Visvantara show the artist s imagination and his power of giving vivid effect to his 
subject. There is little brush-work in the figure, but what there is shows delightful taste; 
for instance, in the indication of the goat-like beard of the mendicant or the wiry hair on 
the back of his head. The limbs of his body are defined by a bold, vigorous line with a 
rhythmic sweep. To add a comic effect to the subject the artist has painted a square umbrella 
over the head of the Brahman which protects him from the sun. This umbrella is an insepar¬ 
able accoutrement of the Brahman, and he appears with it even in the court of Kin? Sanjaya 
painted above on the rock-wall (Plate XXVI). ^ ' 

According to the Jataka, the Brahman illtreated the children on his return journey during 
t^he daytime but the gods soothed them in the night, and protected them against the danger 
from the wild beasts to which they were exposed because Jujaka climbed up a tree for the night 
to make himself safe, and left the children below, bound with osiers.^ The next event, painted 
in the middle, on the left side, shows the children in charge of a reddish figure with long 
hair who IS apparently), a god in disguise. Moved by a feeling of compassion at the treatment 
of the children by the Brahman, he is apparently settling with him the terms on which he 
would agree to restore the children to their father. The Brahman has been delineated with a 
goatee beard and carrying a square umbrella, while one of the children, who are now in 
charge of the red-skinned person, is looking fiercely at the Brahman and complaining against 
the cruel treatment meted out to them. Another event in which Jujaka appears is painted 
in the middle, where the children are shown with Visvantara and another person, whose 
head only is visib e. The co our of the body of Jujaka has faded in the original painting, 
ut he c^ be easily identified by his uncouth features and by the square umbrella which he 
carries. The fresco has peeled off near the head of Visvantara (Plate XXVI), and the expres- 

u be judpd, but as he has made loops (cAairas) with the fingers of 

o his hands it appears that he was in a contemplative mood. His poise is graceful, and a 
sword hangs from his belt on his left side. It is also possible that this figure may not be that 

• Vi, 283. , ^ 
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of Visvatitar^ but that of a god taking hi& place* since according to the yjiaku version 
Visvantara stayed on at the hcrniitage in the dales of the Vamka Mount until his fiuher 
Sahjaya went over there with a large retinue to bring him back with royal pomp and 
gloryJ 

The next event is the appearance of Jujaka at the royal court to receive the ransom money, 
where he is shown in high spirits and full of glee (Plates XX ^ and XXVI). The artist has 
delineated all his ugly features—the broken front teeth, the goatee beard, the bald forehead 
and the spiky hair at the back of his skull, the parrot-like nose and small, uncanny eyes, 
combined witli the brightness which has come over his face at the jingle of the money which 
the royal treasurer is pouring into his outspread scarf. I’he expression of joy may also he per¬ 
ceived from the treatment of his eyes, and tlie artist has further enhanced it by placing higli- 
lights on the nose and lips of the Hrahman. The features of Sanjaya are not clear in the 
original painting, but they would have been more or less of a conventional type, because 
the artist seems to have devoted his entire attention to giving an effective representation of 
the Brahman, emphasizing the deformities of his body as well as bringing out the mean trails 
in his nature. 

In front of the king, three chiefs are shown sitting on cushions. 'I’hey may be arhatj who 
looked after the safety of the children when they were given to Jujaka by Visvanrara. One 
of them has a greenish complexion; they are all wearing crowns. ‘I'o the left of Sahjaya b 
Phusaif, sitting on a throne, and between them one of the two children, perhaps Jali. The 
pose of Phusatl is natural and also very effective. She is looking affectionately towards Jail. 
Behind the king, on the right, is a cirwn-bearer of greenish complexion. Tier coiffure is 
worthy of notice. 

Beliind the figure of Jiljaka, towards the left, is perhaps the continuation of the royal 
palace, in which three swarthy figures may be noticed, sitting in three ditt'erent chambers. 
'I'hesc figures have course features and apparently represent servants, but they have made 
loops {ek^krui) with the fingers of their hands to maintain the religious significance of the 
entire painting. In the chamber adjoining the courtroom two bottle-shaped vessels may be 
seen In a niche, and also a jar with a stick in It (?). Below' the court scene, in the bottom 
right corner of the fresco, the painter has delineated a sheet of water with aquatic birds and 
lotus flowers in different stages of bloom. I’his subject apparently represents the lake Mucha- 
linda, w'liich w-as in the vicinity of Mount Vainka, where Visvantara lived in exile. In the 
'Jtittika text the lake is described in these words; 

‘There, farther still towards the north, is Mucalinda t.ake. 

On -which the lilies blue and while a covering do tnake.’* 

Tire painter has show-n geese, cranes, and other birds in a variety of delightful po&cb, and 
has covcretl the surface of the lake with the green leaves of water-plants. The white flowers 
of the lilies combined with the white plumes of the birds offer a pleasant contrast to the 
oiherw'ise green setting of the subject. 

I /iiV, ri, 295. * W., 269. 
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Above the second and third cell-doors in the upper pan of tlvc wall some more incidents 
ot the Story are painted, but as the fresco has become very dark, and the outline of the figures 
is also indistinct, it is not possible to set forth the events pietured in a coherent manner. Some 
of the figures which have been made out arc, however, described here. Beginning at the 
left side, there is a monk with a table in front of hini and two guards standing behind. The 
guards arc armed with batons, the shape of one baton being like that of a goad. The head 
of the monk has been almost obliterated and lus features cannot be secji. 'I*he monk w’as 
apparently discoursing to a devotee, who is listening to the sermon with fixed attention. The 
curve of the devotee s back has been indicated by a bold line. I’owards the right of these 
figures is the representation of a king with a prince in front of him. The latter is shown in 
an attitude of reverence before the king, with joined hands. 7'hcse two figures may be identi¬ 
fied as those of Safijaya and Visvantara. A little below there arc three more figures in the 
painting, one of a god (?5akra), as it would seem, since a third eye is visible In Iiis forehead, 
and the other two of ladies, who may be Phusati and Madrl, T he scene may represent the 
meeting of Sanjaya and Phusati with his son and daughter-in-law', after the successful test 
by Sakra of Visvantara’s virtue in almsgiving. 

I'rom the top of the third cell-door right to the end of the W'all are painreri scenes of the 
return of Visvantara and Msdri with the royal army, Tlie artist lias started from the hermi¬ 
tage in the forest W’herc Visvantara bestowed his beloved son and dauglitcr uponjujaka 
{Plate XXI). The features of JuJaka show the same ugliness and his attitude the same ser¬ 
vility as are to be noticed In the other scenes in which he appears (Plate XXV). ViSvantara 
is shown on the doorstep of a hut made of the branches of trees and covered with teak or 
banyan leaves. His face indicates an inner calm and nobility of character. The mo diildren 
Jah and Kanhajina are sitting beside liim. Above the hut Visvantara is shown riding on a 
stately elephant with rich trappings. An attendant is sitting behind him holding the royal 
umbrella over the king's head. The figure of the elephant has been drawn with great care 
and devotion; even such minor details as the wrinkles of the animal's skin below the eyes or 
on the trunk have not been overlooked. 'I he gesture made hy Visvantara with the fingers of 
his hand, and also the expression of his face, arc somewhat conventional. The head of another 
elephant with a rider upon him is visible, but the fresco has become very dark at this place 
^low, Visvantara is shown riding on a spirited horse and Mgdrl is carried in a palanquin! 
The arched neck and the high-stepping action of the horse indicate that tfie animal is con¬ 
scious of the dignity of his illustrious rider. T'herc arc several attendants in the escort who 
are eqmppcd with arms. One of them has a dagger in his belt and a curved broadsword in 
his right hand. This man is wcarmg a long green coat {Plate XXV), Thurc is another re¬ 
tainer, dressed m a white eoat, who is walking briskly, as is indicated by the position of his 
legs The small nose, thick tips, and woolly hair of this character show him to be an abori- 
ginal. rhe drawing of the nose of this figure has been corrected by the painter by means of 
a sharp black outime. By tlic side of the neck of the Jiorsc another figure can be traced which 
may be that of the groom, hut both colours and drawing have become very indistinct at this 
place, J he palanquin is of w^ood and its top has a conical canopy, w'hile the base is adorned 
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with panels containing human figures. Among the palanquin-bearers, the one at the hack 
is of a strongly built physique, but his forehead is shaved or bald and there is hair only on 
the back part of his head. The bearer on the corresponding side (right) has a rich crop of 
hair on his head. The difference shows the artist’s love of variety In depicting the various 
characters in his scenes. U'he features of the other bearers of the palartquin are not clear in 
the original fresco, Miidri is sitting in a graceful manner, leaning on a pillow inside the 
palanquin. 

Farther tow'ards the right Is the Ahhuhthti scene wluch is described in the ystaka in the 
following wordsi 

*Thc Bodhisat, who had been desirous of resuming his royal status but had refrained from saj-ing 
in order to inspire respect, now agreed, whereupon the sixty thousajid courtiers, his birth- 

mates, cried out: 

**Tis time to w-ash, O mighty King—wash off the dust and dirt!" 

Then they attended to his hair and beard, and poured over him the water of c«nsecration, while 

he shone in all his magnihtcncc like the King of the gods. So it is said; 

“Then did the King Vessantara wash off the dust and the dirt".* 

In the painting Visvantara is shown sitting on a throne and two attendants are pouring 
consecrated water over his head. The figures of these attendants have become dim in the 
fresco. Near by are the figures of two maids w'ith fly-whlsks in tlieir hands; their figures also 
arc more or less indistinct although the features of the maid on the left can be made out, and 
her style of dressing the hair is very cITective. bhe has arranged it in the form of a knot 
inclined on one side of her crown, and decorated it with ornaments and ribbons. Below the 
latter maid there Is another holding a tray on which bottles of fancy shapes arc placed, 
apparently containing oils, scents, and other articles of toilet. The coiffure of this maid also 
is very attractive (Plate XXI A). Lower down, near the throne, are two dwarfs with long 
bodies and short legs* Their features are coarse; one of them has a ruddy complexion, while 
tile other is dark. Above the maid bolding the toilet-tray can be traced the figure of another 
lady, who has brought offerings to the king. 

To the right of the Ahhhhehi scene the artist has painted another incident in which 
Visvantara is shown sitting on a throne, with one of his legs placed on the throne and the other 
resting on the ground. He is in religious meditation and has made a loop {chakra) with the 
fingers of his right hand. There are two attendants squatting on the floor in front of the 
throne. The features of the attendant on the left side are coarse, and he h wearing a white 
skull-cap. Behind ViSvantara on either side of the throne is u maid holding a fly-whisk. 
The figure of the maid on the right side is obliterated, but that on the left side Is intact. 
There was another figure behind that of Visvantara, whose bust is visible to the left of the 
fAtftfr7-bearcr mentioned above. 

To the right of the throne a lady very heautifully dressed can be seen. She may be MadrT, 
but the fresco being extremely indistinct the identification is not certain. 
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In painting ihhjataka, although the artist has displayed his skill chiefly in the portrayal 
of Jujaka the greedy Brahman, yet his conception of feminine grace and elegance as shown 
in the various representations of MadrI and some of the maids is no less remarkable. Equally 
striking is his sensitiveness in the delineation of the leaves of trees and aquatic plants and his 
appreciation of the beauty of the plumage and forms of birds. 


FIGURES OF A YAKSHA AND YAKSHINl 
AND APSARASAS (.?) 

Plate XXVII a-b 


These figures are pasnted on the pilaster beHveen the left and hack corridors in Cave XVll. 

painting is considerably damaged, yet in the lower part of the pilaster the figure 
X oi zyaksha or prince can easily be made out. He is wearing rich jewellery, and his hair 
also IS ornamented with ribbons, the ends of which may be noticed drawn as if flying in the 
air behind his neck. The yaksha has a plump face, but his features are well defined and 
t e eyes suggest composure of mind. The complexion is dark brown. To the right of the 
yaksha is a female figure, probably representing his consort (the yakshmt). She is of short 
stature, and her features also are somewhat dumpy, with short, thick nose and prominent 
nostrils, thick lips and round, bulging eyes. In the front of her head-ornament there is a 
small knob. The lower part of her body is not clear in the fresco, but the upper part can 

1 \ fl ^ ^ looking up at the yaksha, who has brought an offering of white 

lotus-flowers in a leaf tray for presentation to the Buddha (Plate XXVII a). 

man'Z-L'rTr'' »nd another of a 

man (ariat). The woman has a string of pearls round her neck, and her hair also is bedecked 

hi ds'’'r T w"* "ght hand is not dear in the painting, but she 

holds a full-blown lotus in her left. The urte in front of her is also wearing elaborlle jewel¬ 
lery, among which his large wheel-pattern ear-rings are particularly strikini. He has made a 
gesture with the fingers of his right hand in which he has raised hU forefinger and separated 

t as well as the thumb from the three other fingers (XXVII h). He is looking at the Ifsaras 
in an appealing manner. ° k ^f*ras 
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THE MAH AKA PI JAT AKA II, OR THE STORY OF THE 

HENEVOLENT MONKEY 

Plate XXIX^ 


The jettfta ii jutl/iti/J sw th it ft vsftil mf tht M farriWw, in the ftfl 5/ tkt Cf/A^/wr m Utriie XHO 


T he artist has painted the Jjta&a in a forest-scene with a variety of typical Indian trees, 
among which the fia/aitt with its twisted conical blossom and the teak with its broad 
dark-green leaves are prominent. Some trees are laden with fruit; notice the one near the 
bottom of the painting, above the pair of deer. Among the denizens of the forest, beside a 
brown monkey of a large species (which forms the chief character of the story), deer and even 
a tiger may be seen. *I'hc tiger holds in his jaw's the head of an ox. Lower down, the carcass 
of a buffalo may also be noticed. The only representation of birds is a pair of peafowl, 
sitting at the top of the hill. The female bird has stretched its neck towards its mate in an 
amorous mood. 

The story as dehneated in the fresco begins from the right bottom corner, where a man 
(the Brahman), w’ho is naked down to his waist, may be noticed silting on a tree laden with 
fruit. The features of the Brahman are too indistinct to be judged, but the gesture which he 
has made with the fingers of his hands may suggest that he has noticed some danger, perhaps 
the deep abyss just below' the tree, and being seized witli panic he falls dow n into the abyss. 
A little to tlie left, by the side of the ^ii/f7/i;-tree, the Braliman may be noticed on the back 
of a big monkey, the position of whose forelegs indicates that he is climbing up a precipice. 
Farther towards the left the monkey may be seen again; he ts no longer carrying the Brahman, 
who is seen behind him. A little higher up the monkey is show n sleeping under the shade of 
a tree, and a dark man (the Brahman) is about to hurl a large stone at his Iiead, which tallies 
with the Jataka version that the Brahman tried to split open the head of the monkey while 
he w'as asleep. To the right of this Incident the monkey may be seen again, and this time in 
such a pose as to show' that he became aw'arc of the evil intention of the Brahman and jumped 
quickly aside so as to be beyond the striking distance of the stone which was hurled at him. 
In the left top corner, the monkey and the Brahman appear once more, the Brahman 
evidently in an apologetic attitude and the monkey no longer very friendly on account of 


* A mmmzry of tho Story Jis told Tci the yjtakfr (v^ 
38-41J h !iS follow?! Oncr^Ji BmhmaJi fiirmcr m a vilbpc 
m Kair after plmigiiing im Hclit unyfiked \m cjitcii and 
began u> do some other work, Tlit: nxm strayed lirtle by 
little and escaped mto the forest,. The Brahinan as day de¬ 
clined looked round for his oxen, and In searching for them 
war^dcred into the forest and lost his way» He reimincd 
without food for several days, and finally^ when he found 
a fni3C-triw he fell down into a deep pit ’n trying to get at 
tile fruiL At that lime rhe BodluHittva, who ms living 
in the forest as a monkey, notked the BrahmanV prcdica- 


menr and rescued him. Latefi when the benevolent 
muiikey waiasl<!ep, the ungrateful Brahman tried to split 
open his head wstii a large stone. But the Great Being 
sprang up and perched on a tri.'e, and bearing no nuilice 
Towards the Brahii^an showed hinr the way out of the 
ftitest and disappeared. The Brahman bcuiusc uf Jiis sin 
againKt the C 5rent Being was afilicted with leprosy. See atim 
No. 49, and Chavariiwv, tJrVf LVfltJ 
ft ftpohpifi f.Tirtiits (h Tnpifakft ft traduhs: fn 

/rrfJtffnV, No. 47. 
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the misbehavbur of the Brahman. Jn this episode the monkey is showing the Brahmiin the 
way out ot the forest, rherc is a pair of deer in front of the monkey who appear to be 
friendly with him, because they are also noticed looking at the monkey near the bottom of 
the fresco, where he had shaken the Brahman from his back. Tn this scene the deer, as Is 
indicated by their raised necks and wild stare, show their disapproval of the ungrateful 
character of the Brahman. 

Apart trom the religious interest of the painting, the figure of the monkey has been shown 
m some characteristic poses, sitting on hU haunches with legs doubled up or stretched out, 
walking gently on all lours, and curving the body in making a spring to keep out of danger. 

J he short soft hair on his forelegs and Forehead are painted with most delicate brushw'ork. 


THE SUTASOMA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE PIOUS 
KING OF INDRAPRASTHA PREVAILING UPON SAUDASA 
THE KING OF BENARES TO GIVE UP CANNIBALISM 

Plates XXVIIf-XXXVII 

Th, ^ m rt.^ ,, ,k. */,./ M, ^ 

ffHutd m Ih* htnd t>f th Tttf// /Mi Wf thr V//jf, eiho-M th itt Cuvf XP'JL 

palming «.a8 ijmlificd for the first lime in 1920 by I'Ouohm, who got the duo 
A from the intadent that a honcss was enamoured of the beamy of a prince whom she 
found sloping under a tree, and by licking the soles of his feet became pr^nant. Tl.e off- 
p mg of this extraordmaty love, when born, was reared and trained as a prince but ulti¬ 
mately, through his natural predilections, turned out 10 be a cannibal. In th^l: yataia liow- 
ever a different version of the eannibalistic tendencies of the prince is givetirthat is 'as a 
yakitha the fnrth .mmediately preceding this, he had eaten ^Lmitica of human flcA Tnd 
so 1, was agreeable to his taste'.- The story rlelineatetl on the roVwall a. AjanT, “ no doubt 

more romantic m fcelmg and the artist. In his love for detail, has spread it over several scenes 
using h»s imagination and skill m the full. ^ 

whK^ the king h^ emerged with his retinue is shown a. the extreme right side of he frl^ 
He IS accompanied by two other princes, one of whom is riding on a green fsleel-nr 7 vl W 
and the mher on a hay animal. The king himself is in front aL his Led is of a milk-whhe 
CO our An attendant is holding an umbrella over his hc.ad. The draw'tng of the kes of the 

king s horse show's that the animal is going at a gallon The biv ami rh** ti i 

s.,.*.. -1 .™™„„ i.y, h*‘XV“ESSS 

Jdteiiet, V, 24K. Also S« Nw 31 , aiKf BAadrsTUfithwet/dm, No, 34. 
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leather, with tiie colours arranged alternately. T'he bay horse has an ornament on his breast 
from which bells and crescents are shown hanging. The steel-grey Itorsc has a decorative 
hand round his forehead. There are five footmen to the right of the king's horse, three of 
whom hold spears. Two more footmen arc to be seen on the left wlio are armed with swords 
and shields. 'I’he artist has given different casts of feature to these footmenj for instance, 
notice the nose and the cut of the face of the footman in front, to the left of the king. He is 
unmistakably an aboriginal. 

In front of the party are show'n three hunters ivith A pack of dogs, five of whom have 
been slipped from their leashes to follow a herd of deer. I'he leashes with hooks may be 
noticed in the hands of the hunters. The figures of the dogs are painted in a very poor style, 
particularly when compared with the figures of the horses and the deer. The reason is that 
the representation of horses and deer had become easy for the artist by long practice, whereas 
the dog was not a popular animal to draw-, and, further, the variety of feature resulting from 
differences of breed perhaps made it diHicuk to decide on a simple appropriate style typical 
of this beast. 

The king in pursuing the deer has become separated from his retmue and has entered 
a forest abounding in wild aniruals. 1‘hc drawing of the trees, although conventional to a 
degree* is neverthekss artistic, and the trunks, the branches, the leaves, and the dowers 
all combine to present a delightful picture. ‘I'hc nimble movement of the deer and the w'ild 
stare of their eyes w'hen they scent danger is effectively show'n (Plate XXVIII a). A little 
above the deer, which are scattered in different directions, some foxes, a wild cat, and also 
a jackal may be noticed. Higher still, two panthers are shown lurking amidst the ledges of 
the hill, and, probably at the sight of one of them, a stag bus been struck with fear and has 
opened liis mouth as if to bay. The head of the stag is a little damaged, but the represetita- 
tion of his body exhibits a dose study of the contours of this animal and marvellous skill 
in drawing it so faithfully. 

Tlie forest-scene continues above, but the artist, to separate the events enacted so far from 
those which are to follow, has cleverly inserted a belt of hills in the painting so that the on¬ 
looker may easily understand that a fresh episode is to begin there, 1 he king, being ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, has lain down under a tree and fallen asleep. His sword and belt may be 
seen by his side. A lioness has approached the king with signs of affection and is licking the 
soles of his feet. The king's horse is watching the event in w'ild terror. T he figure of the 
horse is a masterpiece of drawing, representing faithfully the fright of the Iiorsc by its raised 
neck, expanded nostrils, and exposed teeth (Plate XXX </). 

A little above there is another scene, again separated from the last by a belt of lulls. Here 
the king is shown sitting on a stone in a mood indicating lassitude. He has stretched out his 
right arm for support to the stone on w hich he is sitting and with the fingers of his other hand 
has made a gesture which reveals the perplexity of hU mmd at the situation. The lioness is 
in front of him, but her position here again indicates her affection tor him and her desire for 
nTarital union. She has turned her neck and is looking eagerly towards the king. Amidst 
the forest the artist has laid out a water-pool and covered Its suffice with lotus-dowers. The 
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variety in the shapes of the leaves of the trees depktod in this scene and the elegance of the 
nower^ show the artist's delight in the beauty of Nsrure, 

Ihc next scene (Plate XXXV a-b) represents the lioness proeceding to the king's palace 
after passing through a bazaar. At the left side of tlic fresco a gate may be seen through which 
the lioness has evidently entered the bazaar.' J’here are four men'ancl two boys near the 
pre; only one of them is armed with a sword and shield,^ and the others, including the 
buys, arc pedestrians, and are looking with curiosity at the lioness. She is shown walking 
proudly m the middle of the road. I he man nearest the gate has a child on his shoulders 
who IS also looking at the lioness with wonder. Por the arrival of die lioness special prepara¬ 
tions secin to have been made, for the path is strewn with llowers and there is a line of Hags 
on one side of the road. The figures painted at the left side of the bazaar represent six men 
and four women. 'I he features of all of them arc Dravidian, which shows that the people 
of this stuck constimied the major portion of die population of the Deccan at that time 
both men and xiomen have bedecked their hair with flowers, hut the coiff ure of the ladic^ 
u very elaborate and artistic. The fourth lady from the right side has a child with her. 

I he gestmes made by both men and women indicate their astonishment at the sight of the 
loness, who is carrying a child on her back. These men and women are apparendv watching 
he honcss from the roofs of their houses, because the leaves of the areca-n ut and other tree! 
at their back show that they are quite high above the ground 

On th. miKT sid« nf ,hc ro«l ,he p,int<=r has show, a row of shops with enpry spac« 
hciwa n them mdioaring the openings of narrow lanes upon ihc road. From * 0 *^ 00001112 . 
boys, girls, and grown-up people are watching the .teenc. In the shops half-dad tradesmen 
with tinkcmpi hair and coarse features are visible. They liave round and flat ve«els in 
from and around them, in which artides for sale are shown. In front of the lioness on the 
rigli side of the reproduction (Plate XXXV a), is a ,a|| , long stilT, his 

hand. He is probably the usher of the court, hut the gesture ,„Le hy him with thoLgL 
of his nglii hand suggests surprise ai die approach of the lioness with the diild ^ 

riic next scene represents the royal court; the king is sitting on the throne wi'tl, a child in 
his lap and the lioness stands m front of him. Behind the lioness, towards the left are two 
gur«. one probably representing the minister, who is seated on a low chair and the other 
an attendant dressed in a while coat. The latter has a brown complexion. There are two 

wllv h f “ '“7 “f “-><1 there is also a maidservant immIdU 

ately behind the king s throne, holding a pot of milk which she has brought 10 feed the child 

at^- to the eWbearer. on the left side of the king, two latlies may afo be ^o M X re 
looking curiously at the honess and the child. ^ wno arc 

Below the eouriroom, in the foreground, is a stalwart figure dressed in white and hohliim 
a sword under his left arm. He is pmbably the chief gui^d of the royal court To hit Ift 
there are llirce more guards. aU armed with shields ami long s^orL. '1 he casts of the 
eatures of these three figures differ; one appears to he a Dravidian. another a Maratha, and 
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the third an Oriyu. Ttic Muratha has a beard and a moustache, while his hair is dressed 
up like that of ^yogl. The complexions of these guards also vary; one is fair, another brow'n- 
ish, and the third greenish (dark). To the left of the guard Is a priest (?) sitting on a cushion 
placed on the floor. ThcTc arc two other figures, sitting on the ground to the right of the 
gtiards. rhe heads of these figures are well preserved and the high lights placed on their 
faces show with advantage the salient features of each. One of tliem, who Is of a dark com¬ 
plexion and is dressed in white, holds in hU lap a round metal box with chased work. 

The fresco has become black and indistinct, particularly in its upper part, but the poses 
and arrangement of the different figures and the general effect of the entire scene exhibit 
the artist’s ingenuity and clever craftsmanship. 

The name of the King of Benares, the hero of the lioness’s romance, w as Sudasa, and tlie 
child born of this extraordinary love-ad venture was named baudiisa. 'I'he artist of Ajanta 
has depicted the next incident of the life-story of the prince Saudasa by showing him learn¬ 
ing his three B.s, with anotl^er hoy of his age, from a teacher attached to the palace-staff. 
The fresco is damaged and the figure of the teacher w'hlch was at the right end of a pillared 
room, has almost disappeared, otdy his feet being visible (Plate XXXVTl a). The figure of 
Saudasa behind a pillar is intact, and he holds in his lap a wooden tablet on which he is writing 
his lessons. The representation of the companion of Saudasa is damaged in its upper part, 
but the low'er part is fully preserved, and the boy, like baudasa, also Iiolds a w'ooden tablet 
in his lap. The boys were perhaps taught to play on musical instruments as w'cU, or the 
teacher himself was fond of playing on a vTfia, because that instrument is seen hung on the 
wall between two pillars, a little above the head of Saudiisa. The is represented in a 
more or less perfect form, with six keys to adjust rhe six wires and a bridge in the middle of 
its oval-shaped bowl, so that rhe wires should not stick to the wooden frame of the itistrumeni 

(Plate XXXVII 4i). 

To the left of this scene Is another represenffiig the prince Saudasa practising the throwing 
of the javelin. A dark boy holding several javelins is sitting on the ground near the prince 
to give him another weapon when he has thrown the one in his hand. The target, repre^nt 
inc two huntnrt skulls, is attached to a frame placed below a banaoa-ttce. Two javelins have 
hit the target (Plate XXXVII o). The method of throwing the weapon and the pose of the 
body to be adopted in practising it arc interesting. Behind the prince is a heavy greenish 
(dark) figure sitting on a chair. He is probably the teacher of military eyerctses. There arc 
two attei^ants in the background, one of whom Irolds a tray of refreshments for the prince. 

The idea that Saudasa has grown up and become fit to take up the reins of government 
fiom his fiither is shown by the vfMirdrfa ceremony which is performed at the t.tnc of the 
enthronement of a prince.' A spacious rdJ«(rd'"' (rectangular tent) has been set up for the 
carenrony in the gardens of the palace. The lofty bamboo props ami the tnangular decora- 
. five frin« of the rtonyvna may interest students of royal pitraphernaha m ancient times. 
Two attendants are pouring consecrated water on the head of Saudasa, who « seated on a 
chair. The hair of the attendant on the letl is adorned with a large flower. Near this attendant 
isa maidservant, who holds a fly-whUk in her hand. There are two more attendants behind the 
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chair of Saudasa, but as the fresco is very dark there it cannot be seen clearly whether they 
hold fly-whisks or trays of offerings in their hands. On the right side, however, two figures 
are clear, one representing a woman, who holds a large lily-flower in her right hand and a 
tray of fruit (?) on the palm of her left hand, which she is holding up. A little lower, on the 
same side, is a dwarf, who has brought flowers arranged in a tray to offer Saudasa on this 
auspicious occasion. On the corresponding side, to the left of Saudasa’s chair, there are 
figures of dwarfs and men and women who have brought similar offerings for him. The 
features of many figures represented in this scene will interest students of Indian racial 
types, since inter-racial marriage had not, perhaps, by that time (fifth century a.d.) continued 
long enough to efface the characteristic features of the original stocks. 

According to the Jataka Saudasa was fond of eating meat from his childhood, and when 
he became king he ‘never ate his rice meal without meat’. One day, through the careless¬ 
ness of the cook, the meat reserved for the king’s table was eaten by the palace dogs. The 
cook went out to purchase a fresh supply, but not being able to do so he was seized with 
fear. ‘If I should serve a meal without meat, I am a dead man. What am I to do?’ To save 
his own life the cook went to a cemetery and cut off a piece of flesh from the thigh of a 
man who had died a short time before. The cook roasted the meat and served it up to the 
king. He relished the dish immensely and inquired of the cook, ‘What meat is it?’ The 
cook hesitated to tell the truth, but when the king insisted and promised not to punish him 
he related the whole affair. The king ordered him to be silent about the matter, and in 
f^uture always to serve him human flesh. The cook was frightened by this order; but the 
king consoled him and sugpted that he could secure the supply from ‘the numbers of 
men in prison’, or by capturing men on the pretext that they were thieves.' 

The painter, in order to bring home the carnivorous tendency of the king, born of a man 
and a lioness, has delineated three scenes at Ajanta, showing the cutting off of human flesh 
froni an impaled victim, the cooking of the flesh in the royal kitchen, and its serving up 
to the king in his dining-room. The first scene is found on the rock-wall between the 
proceeding of the lioness to the royal palace’ and the Abhisheka, described above. It is 
a gruesome interlude. A man is shown impaled with a spear which has passed through his 
chest and back and another person (? butcher) is cutting off pieces of flesh from his hip 
with a knife (Plate XXVI a). A servant, shown behind the butcher, is taking the pieces of 
flesh to the kitchen, shown above. The kitchen is a plain structure with four wooden columns 
and a grass roof resting on a bamboo framework. Inside the kitchen several pots may be 

^ u apparently contain oil, gbee 

(clarified bu«er), honey pickles, and condiments. Some vessels are on the fire, and the 

cook, whose face is kept by the artist turned towards the bazaar through which the lioness is 
passing, evidently wants to suggest that his cooking of the human flesh is the result of 
the unnatural union of Saudasa’s parents. The cook, while looking towards the bazaar scene, 
is also pointing out with his forefinger the two vessels in which the flesh is being cooked, 
igher up IS the royal dining-room with the pantry attached to it, towards the left. The 

* Jataka^ v, 247-8. 
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dining-room is a pillared building with a flat roof and an open court, at the end of which 
areca-nut or palm-trees are growing. In the pantry a servant with beard and moustache 
and coarse features is shown sitting. In front of him are six vessels, four piled one above 
the other in one place and two similarly arranged in another place. At the top of the latter 
pile is a tray containing fruit (?). Near by, a small pile of greenstuff (.? salad) may also be 
noticed. Behind the pillar, set between the dining-room and the pantry, another servant 
may be seen who is serving dishes from the pantry to the king’s table. The king is sitting on 
a low chair, and he has a small circular table in front of him upon which cups and small 
plates are arranged. Some vessels may be seen around the table as well. Two attendants 
are standing behind the chair who probably hold fly-whisks. There are some figures to the 
right of the table also, but as the colours have faded and the drawing also is indistinct, they 
cannot be identified in the reproduction.* 

Below the dining-room, near the steps, there are two figures, one of whom may represent 
the cook, whose presence, according to custom, may be necessary to ascertain that the king 
has relished the dishes cooked by him, or to receive instructions regarding the next meal. 
There is another servant to the left of the steps who may also be attached to the kitchen, 
because he is pointing with his finger to a certain dish placed on the table before the king. 

It may be the human flesh, the favourite dish of the king. These scenes, when eliminated 
from the association of procuring, cooking, serving, and eating human flesh, are interesting 
as showing some aspects of the court-life of the time (fifth century a.d.) when this fresco 

was painted.* , , 

To increase the interest of the story the painter has delineated two more scenes showing 

•the resentment of the people at the slaughter of human beings, and their protest to the king 
against his cannibalism. To begin with the first scene, a row of houses with pillared porticos 
tin be made out in the background. In front of tbe houses there is probably a road, in tbe 
middle of which a man is shown tied to a wooden frame (press); he is perhaps to be slaughtere 
for the royal kitchen. There are four men around him, one of whom is armed with a sword 
and has an ornamental band tied round his head. He appears to be a palace-servant, depu ed 
to kill the man placed in the press. His left hand is placed on the ba A of the ™tim and the 
right arm is raised up to strike the blow. A man on the right is pulling back the palace-ser¬ 
vant to deter him from striking. Two more men, who are by the side and in front of the 
victim, are also warning the palace-servant, as is shown by the gestures 
the opportune help of these people the victim appears to have been released, because a little 
to the left he is seen being led by the two men who were by his side and in front when he 
was tied to the frame. The gait of the victim indirates that his back has ^ 

to his remaining in the press for a long time. His long-drawn face and pallor are worthy of 


notice. 

> In the original fresco the figures of two nmids can, 
however, be traced, one of whom holds a fan with a long 
stick. The shape of the brassiere is worthy of notice. The 
other maid has stooped down to present a dish with a 
conical lid to the king. 


The subject is discussed in the Introductory Remarks, 


lO. 


3 The rooms have windows in the front wall to admit 
light and air. The openings of the windows are fitted with 
screens of carved woodwork (Plate XXXIII b). 
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The next scene shows King Saudasa sitting in a pavilion of the royal palace. He appears 
to be in a state of perplexity, as is indicated by the expression of his face as well as by the 
gesture of his hand. Two maids holding fly-whisks are standing behind his chair; one of 
them is of a ruddy complexion and the other is dark. The features and the poses of these 
maids are extremely graceful (Plate XXXIV), and the artist’s love of detail is shown in the 
red tint of the corners of their eyes. Their faces, however, show feelings of consternation. 
To the right of Saudasa tw'o more ladies are represented w'hose figures are damaged in the 
fresco, but the gestures made by their hands again suggest sorrow and dismay. 

In front of Saudasa is the minister, seated on a low chair, who is listening to the complaint 
which is being made by a man kneeling before him. To show his respect to the minister 
he has joined his hands and stretched them towards the minister. There is a dish containing 
something (? human flesh) in front of the figure making supplication. There is another 
figure immediately behind him. These tw'o may represent the cook and the victim who was 
to be slaughtered and was afterwards released. Above the kneeling figure who has made the 
complaint is the chief guard of the court, who is dressed in a long white coat and holds a 
long staff in his hand. To the left of the guard are probably the two men who helped in the 
release of the victim in the last scene, and who have brought him for justice to the royal 
court. Close to these two men, on the left side, is a soldier dressed in a white jacket and 
armed with a sword, w-hich he has placed on his shoulder. He also has a tray in his hand, 
probably containing human flesh, to supply a further proof of the cannibalism of the king! 
According to the legend, Kalahatthi, the Commander-in-Chief, gave orders to his officers 
to trace out and capture ‘the man-eating robber’.' The soldier shown in the painting may 
therefore be identified with one of the officers deputed by Kalahatthi to investigate the affair. 

Farther tow'ards the left are some more men, probably those w'ho have lost their relatives 
and dear ones by the cruel acts of the cook in serving human flesh to the king. They also 
have come to the palace to seek justice. They are dressed like mendicants and one of them 
holds a w'ater-bottle in his hand.- There is another man, to the right of the king’s chair, who 
may be a servant of the kitchen acquainted with the secret of the cannibalism of the king. 
He is rubbing his hands nervously as if in fear. ° 

Another interesting feature of this part of the fresco is the representation of the stables, 
which may be noticed above the royal court where people have assembled for justice The 
stables have a low wall in front, reaching up to the chests of the horses. On this w^all pillars 
have been built up which support the roof. Inside the stables saddles may be noticed 
placed on pegs fixed into the wall. The saddles in their shape do not differ much from the 
saddles of the present day. The heads of four horses are visible; one is silver-grey another 

chestnut, another bay, and the fourth white. Their finely shaped heads show that’they are 
highly bred. ^ 

According to the Ja/a^a, Kajahatthi, the Commander-in-Chief, argued with the king 
regarding the evil consequences of eating human flesh, but his words fell on deaf ears and the 
king chose to depart from the kingdom rather than give up ‘eating man’s flesh’.* The scene 


JStaka^ V, 249. 


Ibid.^ 249-57. 
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of the departure of Saudasa, as painted at Ajanta, shows that the army, including elephant- 
riders, horsemen, and infantry, have come out to fight him, but he, w'ith his inborn lion-like 
courage, is combating them with a sword in his hand, with which he is cutting down his 
opponents like a ‘growth of reeds’. The scene is shown in Plate XXXVII below that in 
which Saudasa as a young boy was represented practising the throwing of the javelin. He is 
shown standing in the pillared portico of the royal palace, his pose, and the fact that he holds 
a long unsheathed sword in his right hand and a round shield in his left, indicating that he 
is ready to make the attack. Some ladies of the palace, to be seen on the right side of Saudasa, 
are watching the incident. Lower down, the injured bodies of two soldiers, who were armed 
with swords, are lying on the ground. The position of one of them, who is dressed in a 
white coat, shows graphically how he fell down after being wounded. Another stalwart 
soldier, to the left of the last, has covered his face with a large rectangular shield to save 
himself from the stroke of Saudasa’s sword. There are five more soldiers, armed with swords 
and shields, who have come quite close to Saudasa with the intention of capturing or killing 
him. The wild glare of their eyes indicates their fury. One of them at the back has his teeth 
exposed in rage. He has a sharp curved sword in his hand, while his long hair, which is spread 
over his shoulders, is tied near the forehead with an ornamental band, showing his superior 

rank in the army. This soldier has also a beard. 

In the lower part of the fresco, on the right side, three horsemen may be seen, riding on 
bay, grey, and white animals. They appear to be officers. One of them in the middle is 
dressed in a green coat and holds a large bow in his left hand. He has also a long, straight 
sword hung by his left side. The saddle-cloth of the horse of this officer is of a check design. 
By the side and in front of these horsemen are seen footmen, armed with swords, shields, and 
spears. Above the horsemen are two elephants with princes or noblemen riding on them. 
The charkatas and the mahdvats of the elephants may also be seen above them. The figures 
of the elephants have, as usual, been drawn with much precision and effect. One of the ani¬ 
mals is pinkish-white, while the other is dark grey. Farther up, the same elephants may be 
seen going back, indicating evidently the retreat of the army owing to the panic caused by 
Saudasa’s extraordinary strength and the deadly nature of his sword-strokes. Behind the 
elephants some footmen holding flags and armed with swords and shields can also be seen; 

they are retreating. • . . • r 

Saudasa, after his departure from his capital (Benares), took up his abode in a forest and 

became notorious in the country as the ‘man-eating robber’. Some episodes connected with 
Saudasa’s life in the forest are painted near the end of the back wall, and are also continued 
on the left wall, but as the Jdtaka version is not closely followed at Ajanta the identification 
of some of the scenes is not certain. 

To begin with the scene painted in the middle of the rock-wall to the left of the first cell- 
door, there is a lake situated in the middle of a park and surrounded by trees with rich and 
variegated foliage. At one end of the lake a stalwart man may be seen holding a thick metal 
rod of chased work in his right hand and bearing a prince with refined features on his shoul¬ 
ders. A little farther towards the right, by the side of steps which descend to the waters of the 
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lake, is a reddish creature with ugly teeth and coarse features. He is grinning in an inhuman 
manner, and his forehead-band, which is set with three black disks, is also intended to suggest 
his nefarious character. On his right side the same strong man who was carrying a prince on 
his shoulders appears again. Below, four ladies are swimming in the lake. They have been 
frightened by the appearance of crocodiles and other water-monsters from the waters of the 
lake. The head of the monster near the dark lady, at the right end of the lake, is like that of 
a dog. The pose of this lady admirably conveys the suggestion of terror. Farther down, a 
royal army comprising elephant-riders, horsemen, and infantry is shown as if marching. 
Near the bottom of the painting a spirited horse is rearing and plunging, but the rider has 
not been disconcerted by the unexpected swerving of the animal and is sitting firmly in his 
saddle. 

The events represented in the above scene tally with those given in the Jdtaka\ for example, 
the red creature with ugly features is evidently the goblin who lived with Saudasa in the forest 
for several days and taught him the spell which endowed him with extraordinary ‘strength, 
speed of foot, and increase of prestige . The stalwart man shown in the painting is apparently 
Saudasa himself, and the prince on his shoulders is Sutasoma, the king of Indraprastha, whom 
the former captured with a view to completing the number of one hundred and one princes 
who were to be slaughtered in fulfilment of a vow made by him to the tree-spirit. The pool repre¬ 
sented in the painting is the royal tank of the Migachira park, into which Saudasa, according 
to the Jataka, descended in order to make a sudden attack on Sutasoma, who was strongly 
protected by the royal army, composed of elephant-riders, horsemen, and infantry.’ Further, 

It is mentioned in the Jataka that when Saudasa captured Sutasoma, he did not treat him as 
he did the other princes whom he had captured, and whom he lifted up by their ankles, 
keeping their heads downwards. On the contrary he showed due respect to Sutasoma and 
placed him on his shoulders.^ The coming out of the water-animals from the tank, as shown 
in the painting, is also supported by the legend which mentions: ‘So he (Saudasa) went down 
into the tank and stood there, covering his head with a lotus leaf. By reason of his great 

glory, the fish, tortoises, and the like, fell back and swam about in large bodies at the water’s 
edge.’3 

The figures which cannot be easily placed within the framework of the text of the ^Jataka 
are the inmates of the shamiyam set up to the right of the royal tank, comprising a king and 
queen with a maid, who are watching the ladies swimming in the tank. They may be the 
father and mother of Sutasoma, who may have wished to be present at the ceremonial bath 
of their son on the day of‘the Phussa conjunction’. The interlude painted to the right of an 
elephant of Sutasoma’s army (Plate XXXI b) is more puzzling, because in it again a king is 
shown seated on a throne with two men in front of him. One of them is sitting on a low chair 
and the other on a cushion placed on the floor. The king is wearing a high crown and the 
t^wo men in front of him have black marks on their foreheads, similar to that placed on the . 
forehead of Saudasa in the above scene (Plate XXXI a). The king is talking to these men, 
probably on a religious subject, and they are listening to his discourse attentively, as is indi- 
« Jetaka, V, 259-60. 2 261. 3 ii,;j -co 
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cated by the gestures of their hands. There are two maids holding chaurts behind the king, 
and a third one may also be noticed between the pillars who is bringing something on a tray 
to the king. There is another tray, containing apparently a piece of cloth, placed in front of 
the two men. Who is the king, and who are the two men whom the king wants to convert 
from their evil professions—indicated by the black marks on their foreheads by teaching 

them the Law and by presenting material gifts ? 

The scene painted below the last (Plate XXXI b), showing a prince and princess with some 
attendants, may represent Sutasoma’s leaving the royal palace to proceed to the Migachira 
park in order to bathe in the royal tank there. The figure of the prince is damaged, but those 
of the princess and attendants are intact and exhibit fine modelling combined with clever 
decorative skill. Among the attendants there are three maids and a boy. They are carrying 
vessels and ointments such as the prince (? Sutasoma) would require for his bath. 

Above the lake-scene, in the upper part of the wall, the fresco has become darkened through 
various causes, and hence the incidents painted there are not very clear; yet such figures as 
can be made out show the retreat of the royal army after Sutasoma’s temporary release from 
the grip of Saudasa, who allowed him to go to the brahman Nanda, to listen to the four 
stanzas which were taught to this brahman by the Buddha Kassapa. The retreat of Sutasoma s 
army must begin from the left wall of the back corridor, since the hind-legs of the elephant 
which appears at the left side in this Plate (XXXII a) are visible on that wall. Near the trunk 
of the elephant are four attendants, two of whom are carrying the royal banner and umbrella, 
whilst the other two are armed with swords and daggers. In front of these attendants there 
are two more who are proceeding in opposite directions at a rapid pace, as is indicated by the 
positions of their legs. A Uttle to the right is an areca-nut tree, near which Saudasa and 
Sutasoma are seen engaged in conversation. Saudasa can be identified by the black mark on 
his forehead and Sutasoma by the royal silver staff of chased work in front of him. Sutasoma 
is apparently asking the permission of Saudasa to visit the brahman Nanda in order to listen 
to ‘the four stanzas’.* Farther towards the right, amidst trees and boulders, two figures 
may be seen represented as if climbing up the hill. One of them may be Sutasoma and the 
other the brahman, who is conducting him to his abode. A little higher up towards the left, 
Sutasoma and the brahman are seen again, the latter sitting in an attitude of reverence, with 
joined hands, in front of Sutasoma. He is reciting the four stanzas, for which he gets the reward 

of one thousand pieces (? coins of gold) for each verse.^ 

After listening to the Truth contained in ‘the four stanzas Sutasoma, according to the 
Jataka version, went to his parents to beg them to take up the administration of the kingdom, 
because he had to keep his promise to go back to ‘the man-eater . The elephant-riders, the 


‘ When Sutasoma was proceeding to the Migachira park, 
a brahman who had come from Taxila accosted him on the 
way, and said that four stanzas containing the Truth had 
been taught to him by the Buddha Kassapa, which he was 
eager to recite before Sutasoma. The latter was pleased 
with what the brahman said, but told him that he could 
not turn back at that moment to listen to the stanzas, but 


asked his councillors to look after the brahman. After¬ 
wards, when Saudasa had captured Sutasoma, the prince 
told ‘the man-eater’ of the visit of the brahman, and ex¬ 
plained his keen desire to listen to the stanzas. Saudasa at 
first did not believe his victim, but when Sutasoma pledged 
his honour as a Kshatriya to return, Saudasa let him go. 
Cf. JStaka, V, 259 ff- * 2 ^ 3 - 4 - 
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horsemen, ind the footmen painted on the right side of the hermitage where Sutasoma met 
the brahman represent the march of the royal army towards the city-gate, which is visible at 
the right end of the fresco (Plate XXXII S), Sutasoma himself is riding on a spirited horse, 
and can be easily rccogniifed by the royal umbrella over his head. An ofheer wearing a 
peaked cap is riding by his side. Mis horse is going at a gallop. Behind, there is another 
oAicer riding on a bay Jiorse and holding a banner in his hand. Behind tlic horses Is a line 
of elephants ntoving side by side and forming a solid mass. The footmen arc marching in 
front and they arc armed with sw'ords. 

On the left wall of the back corridor the artist has painted with nuich effect the assemblage 
of the entire army which had come for the protection of Sutasoma. The four ‘arms’ of the 
army, that is, the elephant-*riders, tlie charioteers, the horsemen, and the footmen mentioned 
in the Jatiikfti are all portrayed there.' The subject appears to be a battk-sccnc, because in 
the tumult which arose at the capture of Sutasoma by Saudlsa the different units of the army 
began to attack each other. The rapid movement of the horses, the arcfiers stretching the 
strings of their bows to the full length, the warriors brandishing their swords, the galloping 
of the horses of the chariots and their wheeling round, and the heavy trot of the elephants 
all suggest intense cornnioiion, which the artist has most graphically e.xpressed in the painting 
(Plates XXVII f and XXVIII). 


To describe the subject: If a beginning be made from the left bottom corner, a high ofRcer 
is seen coming at full gallop on a bay horse. Me is met by two other officers who have been 
proceeding from tlic opposite direction at a still faster speed, since as the result of bcitig 
sudilenly reined in the horse of one rider is rearing up with his forelegs in the air while the 
steed of the other has turned liis neck on one side in arresting his forward movement in 
obedience to the curb, TItese two oiliccrs have evidently come to receive instructions from 
rhe other. The accoutrements of these three officers, striped socks and peaked fur-brimmed 
caps (helmets), arc interesting, since they show' influence coming from Western Asiatic 
countries. 

Behind, towards the right, there are two more horses, and the rider of one of them has 
turned his animal round in order to direct a company of soldiers armed with swords and 
shields. A little above, sonie archers may be noticed who arc shooting arrows fronii their bows. 
In the middle of the painting Is a team of four horses pulling a chariot at a gallop. The fresco 
being damaged above, the body of tlic chariot cannot be discerned, but the figure of the 
driver can be traced. In front of the horses are some soldiers, each with a differently coloured 
skin, the artist’s object being to suggest that the army consisted of units raised from people 
of various races, (fne of these soldiers, of a pale hue, wears a steel breast-plate, showing chat 
the armourer’s craft already existed at the time when the subject was painted (fifth century). 
The blue colour of the curved swords also suggests that they, too, arc of tempered steel. 

In the original fresco another chariot can be descried, depicted a little above the last. 
Bctw'ccn the two chariots and above them soldiers armed with swords are visible. Higher 
still, a tree with the heads of tw'o men amidst its branches may be noticecl. These men may 
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bt; two of the one hundred and one princes captured by Saudasa to be slauglitered as an 
offering to the treC'^piritJ 

Returning to the lower part of the fresco, three officers may be noticed, riding on horses 
and coming to\^'a rds the officer who had turned his horse to direct the company of soldiers to 
his right, [ he soldiers are showing TnuJi activityt one is balancing his spear, some are 
brandishing their swords, and the positions of their legs suggest rapid movernent. Above tlie 
company of swordsmen a party of archers may be noticed who are discharging arrows from 
their bows. One of the archers, perhaps the chief of tlie party, is again w earing steel armour. 
A little higlier are two chariots opposite one another. A figure in the chariot on the left is 
shooting an arrow' at the occupants of the other chariot, A man in this second chariot has 
raised lus hand, either to show his helplessness or in token of surrender, A soldier below this 
chariot has been shown pierced in the head by a long sword. Six w'arrlors can be seen at this 
point, but the rearw ard movement of the elephants show n at the top suggests that the army 
is retreating. 

The fresco, although much blackened by climatic and other causes, presents clearly the 
tumult and frenzy of a battle-scene, the different types of arms used in those days, and the 
methods of mantEuvring of the army; it may therefore be of interest to students of contem¬ 
porary military equipment and the tactics of war practised at the rime. 

Below this scene, on the right side of the cell-door (Plate XXIX i), the artist has painted a 
minor event of the namely Surasoma’s visit, after his temporary release from the grip 

of Saudasa, to tlie house where the brahman, who was to recite ‘the four stanzas’ to him, was 
put up by his councillors at lits instance.^ Sutasoma is shown riding on a white horse, the 
portrayal of both rider and horse being very realistic. Sutasoma is dressed in a green coat 
and wears sandals, the straps of which are tied round his ankles, A straight sw'ord hangs 
from his belt at his left side. An attendant is holding an umbrella over his head. The figure 
of the horse is a clever piece of drawing, showing the slender limbs of the animal, W'ith a 
suggestion of movement indicated by the position of Im forelegs. A groom with long curled 
hair may be sccft behind the horse. Sutasoma is attended by an officer who has dismounted, 
but his horse, a grey animal, may be seen close to Sutasoma’s steed. There is a belt of hills in 
the background and also a tree with large leaves—a banyan or teak. There is another tree 
in the foreground w'hich appears to be a mango. 

Below arc several huts, one of them being prominent on account of its open facade. Tlic 
roof of this hut slopes on two sides, and is covered with matting at the top. Below, the frame- 
w'ork is of bamboo, but the main props and cross-beams of the hut are of timber. Several 
pots are shown hung in a sling (Plate XXIX A woman is standing in front of the hut, 
and her child has clasped her for protection through fear of an old mendicant who Is saying 
something to the w'oman. The figure of the mendicant Is mutilated, but his wild stare is 
1 terrifying. He has a small pot hung from a sling in his right hand, and a long staff in his left. 

* v, prepare a houlIi, and arrange a diiiitig phicc under 

^ \\i\d with diiifC words (Sumwma) comniiiidctl hiii covefV v, ibo* 

councillors, saying "*Go ye and in a izuruiii himsc of a btiiih-^ 
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There arc swine and oxen in ihe yard of the hut, and the entire scene is typical of Indian 
country life, wJiich has undergone very little change since this subject w^as painted. 


THE l^UDDHA PREACHING IN THE i'USHITA HEAVEN, 

WITH TWO OTHER SCENES 

Plans XXXVm-XLtf 

‘I'ht ictnti art paiaUd tht hft wall <tj tht anttekamhfr in Cavt da'll. 

T he miracle of the B uddha's going up to tlie Heaven of the Tlurty-three and discoursing 
upon ‘transcendental doctrine’ to the gods, and afterwards his return to ‘the world of 
men' by a ladder made for him at the instance of Sakka (Indra), and finally the Buddha’s 
testing the wisdom of the Elder Sariputta by putting more and more difficult (juestions to 
him one after another, and declaring the Law to the assembly, which comprised thirty crore.*; 
of beings, is described in detail in the Introduction to Jataka 489.’ There is also a myth 
that the Buddha after his Enlightenment went up to the Tushita Heaven to teach the Doctrine 
to his mother, who was there. The artist of Ajanra evidently had this myth also in his mind, 
since in painting the first scene in which the Buddha is show-n preaching the Law in Heaven 
the artist lias given special prominence to a group of devls. 

The subject is painted at the top of the fresco, and although the portion near the ceiling 
has become very dark, the group of d^s is fairly clear; and the figures of the Buddha and 
his attendants and ot the heax-enly beings fioating in the space above him, and ofthe<frt^i?r who 
have assembled on the right side to listen to his discourse, can also be made out. The repre¬ 
sentation of the Buddha is conventional; he Is shown wearing a robe, and seated on a throne 
ornamented with chased metal-work or wood-carving. There arc tw-o attendants beside his 
throne, the Bodhtsativas Padmapani and Vajrapani, who can he identified by their respective 
symbols. Above the throne on the right side an arhat or some other heavenly being is fioating 
in space, while on the corresponding side a smaller celestial being (? ganti) may be noticed 
In front of the throne on die left is a ^hikshu who has knelt down in the act of adoration. On 
the right side is a small figure with a broad belt round his waist who has prostrated himself to 
show his deep reverence for the Great Being. 

The group of painted on the left includes ten figures- the mother of the Buddha, 
Mahamilya. 15 probably the figure in front, dose to the throne. She is dressed in a garment 
of striped material, but the painting being indistinct at this place, her face cannot be made out. 
The features of the other devJs arc very pleasing, and the artist, to show their beauty to advan- 
tage, has placed high lights on their foreheads, noses, lips, and chins (Plate XXXVni and 
XL a). The pose and the expression of the face of the devT next to Mahamaya, on the left, U 

* ‘JSiaiay iv, 16&-9, 
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particularly striking. I’hc attitude of another JevJt shown in the foreground^ and the way in 
which she is lookit^g at the Buddha, arc specially distinctive. In painting two devti of the 
group the artist apparently had in mind the dress and physiognomy of Parthian women, 
whOsSe number would tiot have been small in tlie Deccan and the provinces adjoining it 
on the north and the west, owing to the rule of the princes of §aka origin, styled tlie 
Western Satraps in history, over Maharashtra and Malwa up to the fourth century a.d. One 
of these Jfvis, at the top, on the left side, is wearing an embroidered head-dress to which is 
attached a veil of wdiitc gauze such as is worn by brides in European countries. She has also 
an ornamental band round her fbreliead, from which either precious gems are hanging in the 
form of drops, or else her hair has been dressed in clusters so as to assume the same form. The 
head-ornaments of the other detiof this couple are also worthy of notice. Both of rhem are of 
a very fair complexion, while the other JirvJs of the group are either swarthy or t^uite dark. 

On the right side the fresco is considerably damaged, hut five figures representing gods 
may be made out, two of whom can be easily identified—ItiJra by the third eye in his forehead, 
and Brahma by his plaited hair dressed like tliat of a yogT, A little below, tw'O more figures 
may be traced, one of a deva dressed in a striped robe and seated on a cushion, and another 
of a celestial being floating above the earth, although ht has evidently entered the divine 
court through tlie gate on the right side, half of his body being inside the court and half in 
the gate and beyond. Near the jamb of the gate another figure may be descried, kneeling 
low tow'urds the ground. 

The second scene, representing the descent of tlie Buddha from heaven, is painted in the 
middle of the fresco (Plates XXXIII and XXXTXj. The celestial ladder of the ystdka is 
represented by five steps, which are not one above the otlicr but are arranged sideways, one 
step being in the middle and tivo on each side of it. The Buddha is dressed in an orange robe, 
and his right fvaiiJ is low-ered towards the earth in the Bhusparia mudrS, He is represented as 
emaciated, and this is doubtless because it Is related that before his Enlightenment Gotama 
kept fasts and underwent other austerities. There are nine divinities around him, who arc 
either wearing crow'ns or have their hair plaited and dressed In the shape of a crown. 
Two of these arc holding fly-w'hisks and may be identified as the Bodhlsattvas I admapani 
and Vajrapurii, Of the remaining seven figures one surely represents Indra, since he is wearing 
a high bejewelled crown and his third eye of omniscience is visible in his forehead. The 
corresponding figure on the right side may be that of Brahma, for his hair is plaited in the 
style of the hair of theytrjf;. The renvaining five figures may represent either the other gods 
of Buddhist mythology or tlie five monks who were the first to be taught the Law by the 
Buddha.' 

The third scene of tlie series is the most Impres-sivc. I'he Buddha is shown in the middle, 
seated on a richly carved chair* and leaning on a round bolster w'hich is placed bclund his 


< Regarding the conversion of ibrac five monkfi, see E, 

Thomas, Tfti? JJf^ a/ pp. S2 ff., and C. War- 

re EudiUti^ in pp. 342. ff- 

^ The Jigtjrcs of carved at the top of the bade 


of rhe chair ifhaw fine workmanship. There are alsn twn 
dirninudve figures of men^ droned hi tight coat£ and 
breechesj and wearing conical Caps, carved along the sidss 
of die back of the chain 
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back on the chair. He is dressed in an orange-coloured robc\ and the poi»itioJi of the fingers 
of his hand suggests the teaching attitude {^Dharmachakrti niiidrS).^ which the ariisi has further 
confiniied by painting the 'Wheel of Law* symbolically on the palm of the right hand of rhe 
Great lieing. An oriuimcntal halo may he noticed behind the head of the Buddha^ from the 
oval disk of which rays of glory are emanating. 'J’hcsc rays have been shown hy the artist 
as delicate spiral scrolls. Above the chair of the Buddha two cherubs {yjdyS-dharis) are shown 
as if descending from heav^en, the idea of thdr descent being suggested by a cluster of conven¬ 
tional clouds painted around them. They hold garlands of pleasing design in their Iiands 
W'hich they arc ottering to the Great Being. On either side of the chair stand two princely 
attendants, w-earing crowns but holding lly-w'lnsks in their hands. The features and the pos¬ 
ture of these attendants arc very graceful, and as one of them holds a fiower and rhe other a 
v^jrd they may be identified with Padmapaiji and Vajrapani. T^'O small figures dressed in 
white embroidered coats and wearing globular caps (f helmctb) with ornamental dcsigtis have 
bent low in deep adoration of the Master, 

On either side of rhe chair of the Buddha are shown inagnificent processions of rajas, rants, 
and chiefs riding on richly caparisoned elephants and horses. They arc coming in a spirit of 
receptive humility and modesty, as is indicated by their poses, with an earnest desire to learn 
the Doctrine from the Master, In tfie company of the votaries who have already assembled 
on the left side, one king is prominent; he may be Himbisara, wlio had e.vprcsscd much eager^ 
ness to learn the U'ruth from Gotama after his Enligluenment.’ 

On the right side at the bottom of the fresco is a company of seventeen monks, one of 
whom is painted of a slightly larger size than the others, and for tliis reason he may ’perhaps 
be identified with the Elder bariputta, whose wisdom and perspicacity the Buddlia made 
known to the congregation by putting successively more and more difficult questions to him.^ 
The next prominent figure in the group, dressed in a striped robe, may represent Moggallana, 
second in rank to Sariputta among the chief disci ples of the Buddha-^ 

Apart from the identification of rhe historical and legendary personages which has been 
attempted above, since the assemblage on both sides of the Buddha’s chair portrays in an 
Jlluminaring manner the pomp and glory of kings, the various elements of the population 
and the religious attitude of the people, it will perhaps be of interest to the reader if the 
painting is described in some detail. Beginning from the left side, almost in the middle of the 



' ^ Gomomc to present an imposmc pic 

ture of the extraordinary features of the animal. To add to the majestic appearance of these 

■ , Acccidmp to the (iv, t 69 ) onecftliooM«- 

contamuig Bimb[slo s and Gowma's pmmisc that tiun« ptit by tht- Ruddh» to Sanputtti^L$, ‘Whiit ^ the 
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elephants the artist has decorated their foreheads and necks with pearl and gold ornaments 
and placed tufts of hair of yak’s tail over tlieir cars. 'I'here are six men on tlie backs of the 
elephants who appear to be the drivers and keepers, since none of them Is wearing a crown 
or is dressed in a style suitable to the dignity of a prince or a chief. The tw'o men in tront, 
who are probably mahMats, are saluting the Buddha. Beifmd the elephants there arc some 
soldiers of the escort who hold poles with long flags and tassels. 'J'Jjrce spears may also be 
noticed which have banners attached to them. Near the trunks of the elephants are iw'O 
attendants, one of whom holds the royal umbrella. 

By the side of the elephants is a pair of white horses, w-hosc arched necks and decorated 
manes suggest stateliness combined with pomp. Their heads and cars arc also decorated with 
tufts of hair, probably of yak’s rail. The riders upon these horses are foreigners, apparently 
belonging to countries to the north-west of India, since Gandhara and the provinces adjoining 
it remained under the Induence of Buddhism for a long time during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of ti'iese foreigners has a beard, but the chin of the other is shaved, and 
only his twisted moustache can be seen. There are two more forcignersj wearing round fur- 
brimmpd caps and embroidered coats. They hold stalls or straight swords in their right hands, 
and have placed their left hands on the hilts of these weapons in such a manner that they may 
rest on them by putting their chins on the backs of their hands (Plates XXXI X—XL), 

Below the pair of white horses arc four guards, all holding naked swords which are ot a 
curved shape. The features, the styles of dressing the hair, and the clothes of these guards 
differ, showing the artist’s love of variety. Of these guards two in front are armed with 
shields as well, but these also are not of uniform design, one of them being oval in shape and 
the other rectangular. In front of the gtiards is the group of princes, comprising five elderly 
personages and one boy, who may be the son of the king w'ho lias been identified 

as Bimbisara in the group p. 68). The hoy’s young face expresses both innocence 

and religious ardour. The chief above the young prince is again a foreigner, as is indicated 
by his features, cap, and dress. F^coplc of such features may still he seen on the borders of 
Balucliistan and Afghanistan. Tlie remaining four princes are all wearing crowms, but 
designs of these differ, and the style of hair-dressing also varies in each case. 

On tlie corresponding side, to the left proper of the Bviddha, is a group of monks w'hosc 
hair (excepting that of a few in the back row) is close cut. ! hey have joined the palms of 
their hands together and stretched them Forw'ard in tlie act of adoration, and are looking 
w'ith wonder and astonishment at the Buddha. Above the company of monks there are three 
or four horses w'ith rich trappings, befitting the dignity of a prince. The rider on the horse 
sliow'n in front is apparently a foreigner, judging by bis dress. Above the horses a large 
elephant may also be noticed upon which a rSnT is seated adoring the Buddha, 1 here is a 
party of attendants around the rani, all of diminutive stxe, evidently suggesting the extra- 
, ordinary height of the elephant. The rani is seated on a low chair placed on the back of the 
elephant. Among the attendants of the rani there is a lady w'ho may he seen at the back. 
Close to her is a child, who has stretched out his hands to catch something in front. The 
designs of the flags and of the lops of the poles to which they are attached are w'orthy of 
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in:)ticc (l^bfe XXXVIII), The design of the headgear of a male attendant painted a little 
above the elephant exhibits the freakish teniperamait of the artist in presenting extraordinary 
styles. 

The most important teature of this fresco* apart from its deep religions significance and 
magnificent artistic detail, is its wonderful composition. Each part of the subject emerges 
with regular rhythm and poise* ^nid joiiiii with the main theme without any abruptness or 
incongruky. 


THE MOl'HER AND CHILD BEFORE THE BUDDHA 

Plate! XL^-XLI 

Tk^ mkjta U ^sinttd thr bad mail of ihf fintedaimhcr^ to the lift af the shrhe in Cavt 

T ITF sublime and intensely human theme of this paiiuittg is based on the various stories 
contained in the Buddhist texts regarding the visit ol Gotama to Kapilavastu on the 
invitation of Ids father^ King ^uddhodana; how lie begs from house to liouse for almsj how 
Yasodhara (wife of Gotama) adorns herself in order to tempt him back and sends lum a love- 
potion, and how Hnally both she and Rahula her son join the Order,‘ The painter of Ajanta 
has show'll the Buddha’s visit to the dour of Yasodhara’s abode, she having come out fully 
adorned with her child Rahula to meet the Great Being. The painter’s object is two-fold: to 
express human emotion and love in tlie heart of the ivoman, and to show the supreme iti- 
iljftercnce ot the Enlightened Being to worldly attachments, his mission being to point out the 
path of 7 ruth to humanity at large. 

The artist has drawn the figure of tho Buddha on a large scale, apparently to indicate his 
sptntiwl greatness as compared with ordinary human beings;* for instance, the representation 
of Yasodhara looks very snmll by cotnparison. The outline is restricted to showing the bends 
of the arms and the cur\'es of the waist; otherwise the reprcsetitadon is a well-shaped mass of 
almost urn form colour, except for the dark tint of the hair and the jadc-green of the begging- 
bowl. The head is, however, significantly inclined towards YaWhara, showing compassion 
cotnbmed with love. The katures of the face are obliterated, but the eyes arc clear and the 
meditative ga'.e suggests absorption of mind in high thoughts. There is a green halo around 
t to Great Bemg s head, and above it a vidyUMejrl (cherub) is holding an umbrella as a symbol 
of his sovereignty earth and heaven. Strings of flowers are pouring from the sky as a 
lurther sign of his celestial dignity, ^ 

Below, by the sidc of the door, the figure, of YaWhtira and RihuU are painted, the latter 
looking up towards his father with affection, mixed with attonishment, since he was only 
seven days old when Gotama renounced the world. Now, accortling to the legend, he is 

* ii, a34.a„d Tfc „ g. Whra raa„ i. 

* The lower ixirtion of the poitriit h missliig fiow. lu it- in ncigat, 
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seven ye^trs old, and at the instance of Ya£odhara is asking from his father hla 'inheriiance*. 
What Buddha said and did may be gathered from these words; *His father’s wealth that he 
asks for is liable to change and tronble; now I will give him the sevenfold noble >vealth which 
I received at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, and make him the owmer of an inheritance beyond 
this world’-' Afterwards he was admitted to the Order. Rahula’s beseeching attitude is 
amply illiistratetl by his outspread hands and expectant gaze. 

Ya^odhara has been shown with all the charm of natural beauty and outward adornments 
of costume and jewellery, but far more striking is the appealing manner in which she is 
looking towards the Buddha, with feelings of love first and reverence ahenvards. The rhyth¬ 
mic treatment of the diifercni parts of her body, the graceful pose, and the fine brushwork 
shown in the curls above her temples and in the locks spread over her shoulders all represent 
an of a high order and make this fresco one of the finest portrayals of fenunine elegance and 
of the emotions peculiar to the sex. 

The colour-scheme also shows a refined taste. The orange colour of the robe of the Buddha 
contrasts well with the dark tint of the background, which is relieved here and there of its 
sombrcncss by sprays ofw'hite Bowers which are being show'cred over the Great Being from 
heaven. The light green of the halo has made the golden-brown head stand out almost in 
relief, while the jade-green begging-howl has the same effect on the orange robe and the 
brown hand. The complexion of Yasodhara is pinkish-white, which matches well with the 
light colours of her costume and her pearl jew'ellery. 1 he wrist-rings of Yasodhara show that 
the fondness uf Indian women for targe sets of bangles dates from very ancient times.* 


THE GREAT MIRACLE OK ^RAVASTl 

Plates XL 11 and XLIII 

The tuhjtii h painted en the right waU </ the anieehamter in C/t^e XVll, 

T he fresco, owing to its being badly w'orn aw'ay, has some large gaps, but the three 
pieces reproduced in Plates XL! I and XLJIT are closely linked with one anotherln sUow'- 
ing the miraele of the Buddha’s ascending into the air, which the Great Being performed at 
the request of Bimbisara to satisfy his disciples in face of the taunts of schismatics w'ho boasted, 
Tf the ascetic Gotama works one miracle, we w'ill work one twice as good’.* 'I he miracle was 
performed at Sravasti, the capital city of the Kosalas, the site of which has been located by 
Cunningham at Sahe^h Maheth, on the w'cst border of the Gonda district in Uttar Pradesh/ 

• The IJfe of Buddha, 101. 'lie umbrella from which sirings of flowed ftte (ailing 

* Oti the corresponding par* of tlic back wall, tci the down. ' Jdfaia, iv, 167-8. 

right of the shrine-door, was painted another figure, per- ^ A. Cunningham, Mat Ceogreephjf ef Mta I, 407; 
haps that of DTpafikara, the prqdec«s«,r of Goum^ who Sir John Maialiall in his Nitti srf Maeologieat F^phru- 
firsrprophesied regarding tile buddhaship of the latter. The lien in India {yUXS, 1909, p. io 6 iJ has conhm i e 
fresco has perished except for the crown of the head of ideniiticifion of Cutmingham on the basis of the subso- 
the figure and the repnaciitation of the vldyddhari holding tjuent discovery of certain inseripliuna at Sahe{h Maheth. 
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PascnaflJ was king of the Kos;ila$ wln;n the Uuddha lived in the monastery at Sravasti, and 
his name is associated with several important legends mentioned in the Buddhist texts. 
Poucher, on the basis of these associations, has identified the front Icing in Plate XLllItf as 
Pasenadi, but since m the Jjtnka it is clearly stated that the Buddha performed the miracle 
at the ret] west of Bimhisara, we cannot agree with Foucher regarding this identification. 
On the other hand, Foucher’s identification of ‘the naked ascetics' who w-ere unfriendly to 
Viho vvanted to cause schism in the Order is dcfijiltely convincing {Plate 

Xow- to describe the fresco, taking the subject of Plate XLII first: figures of the Buddha 
can be seen standing and sitting, arranged alternately, against a dark background which muy 
represent the w-all of the pavilion ‘covered all over with blue lotus*.* Lotus-creepcrs form the 
conspicuous feature of the background, and the work has been executed w'ith great skill and 
taste. The flowers are shown in different stages of hiooni, and the slender offshoots and cup- 
shaped leav.^ are delineated in all their subtle charm. Fhe figures of the Buddha are more or 
less conventional and have been represented in different religious attitudes (mudraA. The 


- I- I ■ . * O a ^ rT Ff-Ji Jl* 4 , IJ^ 

artist s object was to show to the votary the miraculous incident described in the legend, and 
how, whcji the Buddha rose in the air, 'he appeared before the Assembly seated in the attitude 

^ n ■! i ■'eh I 1 1 A#- Vin-t],.-,,..... __ I. ■ A- 



. . ‘ ^ -beings are sliown descending fr 

clouds with offerings for the Great Being. 

The next subject plate (XLIII j/J contains a gorgeously adorned elephant and a horce 
^^ntli equally rich trappmgs on the left side, and some princes in Ifont, over the head of one 
of whom an attendant is holding the umbrella. The representations of the elephant and 
the horse are almost identical with those shown in the colour-plate no. XXXIX, since indeed 
the miracle painted therein is a pendant to the one shown here.* The neck-ornaments of the 
elephant and the spirited representation of the horse can, how ever, be better admired in this 
plate (XLIH) than m the previous one. Above the neck of the elephant a small figure, 
probably representing the ma/mue/, is saluting the Buddha. The lotus-creeper shown In the 

background ,s also seen to advantage in tliis plate, for the colour, have added much charm to 
the beauty of the design. 

or , 1 .. figures in front of the ri=p1,a,«. ono. for tho r««,.. given obove. nrey boidenrified 
« .ha ot nnnbmra. >nd rhe other may be the. ofhisson. since the represcnie.ion d.o»s a 

O^'me r; •'r a portion of ,ho neck =nd d,«, 

or one Dr these is visible in the fresco^ 

•rile group representing the ‘naked monks’ (I’late XLltl i). though it does not possess 

= ^ZJX: IX: '■ p'- 

- -frVutfv, i, 35, itkyWata, XII, osest. by Bar- rMc Sle!i, 

ne..f, Innod., pp. ,6a ff, R„k|,i||’. r*. L, ,/ HSCto ,r , J 7."' 

dui/Ma, p. 79. ^ ncavcii to t(»ch lh«: iransctndtiiui dnemnt; to the godik 
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any inttrest from the artistic point of vie\A', is nevertheless of considerable importancr to the 
student of Ruddhist sacred lore, since tlie Buddha performed this miracle to prove his sublim¬ 
ity in face of the taunts of the schismatics, among whom the ‘naked monks’ were included. 
The fresco in its present damaged condition contains thirteen fignres^four of which appar¬ 
ently represent the naked ascetics, the teacher among them being the greenish dark, fat 
figure supported by two disciples of a brown complexion.’ One of these two disciples, shown 
on the left, has red hair. The artist has deliberately made fun of the gross appearance of many 
ascetics in India, who, through inactive habits and rich diet, chiefly composed of milk, 
become huge lumps of flesh and cannot walk without support. The fat teacher among the 
company in this fresco has, in fact, two r.4tfirr7-bearers standing behind him-* 


THE LiRABHA JATAKA^ OR 'FHE STORY OF THE 

MERCIFUL STAG 


Phm XLIV-XLVI 

Thi jitttka u fiHnttd m ih, rtor tht hati I'ight of tk* m XTll 

f I "'HE fresco has become much blackened owing to various causes, and the beauty of the 
1 colours and the skill of the drawing cannot be appreciated; yet the main events of the 
story can be made otw easily.’ The artist lias closely followed the version of the Jdtaka 


’ Foudier has id?nefitd him with Pflraip, the heterodox 
teacher of rhe naked aicctics. fsifr. M\d. Arth, Pt- 5 ? 
p. 87. 

* The puliitin^ on the ceiling of the antechamlwr Jias 
been obUierared, but on the square hasisi of its pillara 
bgureis of mkihot and wkfhtnis arranged m pairs arc intact. 
Their gtWMque features and exprcsiions evoke bughter 
and i;xhil>ii the artist’s sense of liuniour. 

> The story as given in the Jdtaka (Iv, 169-73) 
summarised as follows; 

Once the king of BciiareS, who deligjitcd in hunting, 
went to the forest to chase deer, and ordered hb courtiers 
nor to let a single animsJ go by him. 1 he Bodhlsattva, who 
liad tlioii been born as a stag, happened to be the JirSt TO be 
put up when the men surrounded a coven and heg^n the 
licai. T he stag, finding men staridltig on all sides withotit 
a break, rushed straight at the king, wlio, seeing him, sliot 
an arrow but missed j as the stag rolled nver, the king 
thought he was hit and gave the halloo. 1 he circle of men 
then broke up and the stag, rising, m.sde off swiJt as the 
wind. The king, who considered himself the best ™rks* 
man. Seeing that his courtiers were laughing at him, wt 


off after the stag at great Speed and plunged into the forest. 
There was a covered pit which the stag avoidcsl, but the 
icing fell into it, and as It was sixty cubits deep and full of 
water, he was unable to get out The stag, finding he was 
not followed, tetraced his steps and rescued the king, who 
was struggling helplessly in the V(*ater. Setting him on his 
own hac k, he then brought him forth from the forest and 
set him down not far from his amry, after admonishing 
him and establishing him in the Five Virtuei. 

'I'hc king tea* much impressed by the benevolence of 
the stag, and when he returned to the city he ordered this 
proclamation to be made: ‘From tliis day forward, let ail 
ihc dwellers in this dtj- observe the Five Virtues.’ Next 
day, remembering the noble qualities of the Great Being, 
when the king was chanting Some stanvjiH which expres^ 
his aSpiratioiM, the king's chaplain, who had wime 10 in¬ 
quire about his heaJtli, overht.ird him, atid being a wise 
person understood the cauMr of the change in his religious 
attitude. .Aficrwardi Siikra, who wanted to test the ‘fwble 
worth' of the king, having diiiguised himwlf as the king's 
chaplain, went to the psrk where the king had gone to 
shoot at a mark. By his power the god made tlie Stag 
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except for the test of the king's ‘noble worth' by Intlrit, who, however, is seen with two other 
gods(?) in u hall shown in the lower purt of Plate XLVi/. 7 'hc story begins with the king’s 
gohig out to hunt with his retinue, and this is reproduced in Plate XLW. The gate of the 
city from which the royal party has emerged is shown at the left end of tlie fresco. Near the 
gate there are three footmen armed with swords, one of them being clad in a Itutg white 
coat. Close to these footmen is an officer of the royal retinue riding on a horse. Ahead of 
this officer is the king himself, riding on a spirited horse which is shown going lU a fast canter. 
Behind tlie king is his umbrella-bearer, and by Itis side are three hunters with dogs, running 
alongside rile horse. Quivers filled w'ith arrows may be seen attached to the ssaddles of both 
horses, namely those ridden by the king and by the officer of his retinue. There are four 
attendants in front of the king’s steed, and one of them is armed with a bow. The artist, to 
suggest that the royal party is passing through a forest, has painted some trees in the fore¬ 
ground (Plate XLV^). Among these trees the the cotton-wool tree {^Bombas hepta- 

phy(iam\ and the teak can be recognized by their leaves. 

A little farther up, towards the right, the royal party is shown again, and the king can be 
cariiy recognized by his umbrella-bearer. 'I'he officer of the retinue in this scene is, shown 
as ifseparated from the king, for some large trees have come bcrw'cen the tw^o. Farther up 
on the vyall, in the middle of the top of the fresco, the king’s horse is shown without his 
rider; evidently the king has alighted from liis horse to chase on foot the stag, whicli, accord¬ 
ing to the he believed to have been w-ounded by the arrow shot by him. Below, a 

little towards the right, a pit has been shown, outlined by a band in the painting. The 
surface of the pit is covered with the leaves and flowers of aquatic plants, and on one side the 
king is shown with joined hands in an attitude of utter helplessness, looking towards the stag 
who is standing at the brink of the pit and looking down compassionately at his pursuer! 
Lower dow'n, along a range of conventional hills, the stag may be seen again, clLmbing up 
with a large boulder on his back. This is to suggest that the stag made a sort of rehearsal 

in order to be sure w hether be would be able to rescue the king from the deep pit into which 
lie had fallen. ^ 


Returning to the pit, the stag is shoxvn carrying the king on his back and climbing up the 
precipice. Above, the king is seen again sitting in an attitude of reverence before the stag, 
who IS teaching him the Five Virtues, as is related in the yaiaba. Subsequently the return 
of the king has been indicated by the headlong gallop of the roval steed, which Is represented 
not only by the significant drawing of Ids legs hut also by the lossds of his mane and the 
hair of his nul. which are waving in the air, 7 ’he ends of the king's scarf, which are stretched 
out behind him, also suggest rapid movement. 

The next two 5cen« of the painting, to the left of the last scene, which owing to the dim- 


appear between the king and titc mark and repcftl«ily pro¬ 
voked him to shoot iJic stag. The king refrained from 
committing such jn ungrateful act and recited this start?:): 
'Once in a grisly fiircst full of dread 
That very stag saved me from hopeless wtw. 


How can 1 wish my beriefactor dcid, 

After such service dnne me long 

hakra, on hearing rhis stanza, assumed his own sliapc, 
and wished the king lung life nn earth «o that lie might 
comfort tlte people of hi$ kingdom by benevetent acts. 
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ness of tlic fresco were not iUcntificcl by previous scholars, are also connected with the story. 
One of them represents the king sitting at ease on the floor, but he is in a thoughtful mood, 
evidently revolving in his mind the events of the day, his own conduct, the peril of his life, 
and the stag’s mercifuny rescuing him and finally teaching him the Five Truths.’ The queen, 
w'ho is sitting by him, has lotnngly placed her hand on his thigh in order to arouse him from 
his state of profound meditation, wlucli sise does not understand, since the king, according 
to the yataka^ ‘had told no one of the kindness done to him by the Great Being (in the guise 
of the stag)'. A maid is rolling bread, or perhaps preparing some dainty for the king’s supper, 
and another maid, to be seen between two pillars of the hall behind the king and queen, is 
apparently bringing food of some sort for him. The pose of tliis maid, which is fairly clear in 
the original fresco, is extremely graceful. On the right there are two more maids, who in 
typical Indian style have placed their hands on their chins, as if to express their astonishment 
at the king’s being so absorbed in reflection. In the ystaka it is mentioned that ‘the king 
ate many choice meats’ in the evening, and that afterwards he retired, Tlie painting confirms 
the £crvlng-up of appetixing dishes to tlic kirxg there mentioned. 

On tlte left side of the frcsc-o another scene is depicted in which the king is shown seated 
on a throne, while with the forefinger of his right hand be is pointing at something, perhaps 
instructing one of his attendants to admit the brahman chaplain, who Is showm sitting on a 
low chair, a little below the king’s throne. According to the the chaplain overheard 

the six stanzas which the king recited to express liis aspirations after a better life, and in his 
perspicacious mind divined the events which had taken place when tlie king w-ent out to 
hunt, and the impression which they had made on his heart. In the painting the g:cslure 
made by the brahman with his hands indicates that he is following the religious significance 
of the stanzas which the king b reciting. 

Behind rhe throne there is a lady of a fair complexion, and to her left a rAtnsrr/-bearer, whose 
face is darkish-green in colour. ’Ihcrc are two more ladies to be seen farther to the left 
between the pillars of the building. Their gestures suggest that they are talking together. 
At the left end of the fresco there are some trees, among which a banana is prominent on 
account of its large leaves. On the right side of the throne another bearer may be 

noticed, and also a maid who holds in her hand a vessel w'irb a lid. 

Below tlie king’s cx>urt a pillared hall can be seen in the painting in w-hich three persons 
are talking together. They perhaps represent gods, since one of them has a third eye in hb 
forcliead, and this type of figure when found elsewhere is usually identified as Indra. Mis 
presence in the painting suggests the last episode of the Jatakn^ in w-hich Indra disguised 
himself as the king's chaplain in order to test the monarch’s steadfastness in following the 
injunctions of the Law as taught to him by tlie benevolent stag. 

In tbc low’CT part of the painting tlicre arc tw'o buildings, one of tbeni ticing a pillared hall 
• crowned by tliree rrH/ir-shaped domes, the fiuials of which resemble the finiul of the original 
temple at Bodh Gaya, as shown in the photograph taken by Mr. Pepp^,' or the top of the 

* Tht; king holds a staff in hh right hand, whilt; his kft * Fergusinn’s Hiitory of Indian and BnUtm Jrthittc- 
hand is suspended in a sling. k P- 7 ® 
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lid of the rclie-easket dtseovered at Piprawa. On the roof of the hall there is a balustrade 
upon which are set ornamenrat horseshoe-shaped arches* like those of the chaityas. 

The other building consists of a hall, the roof of which is supported by stone beams resting 
on pillars. The openings of the hall are filled up with lattice work such as can be seen in the 
tenth- to twelfth-century temples of the south-western districts of the Deccan, 


THE MJTRIPOSHAKA JAT AKA (?), OR THE STORY OF THE 
ELEPHANT WHO HAD BUND PARENTS 

Plates XLVII-XLVTII 


TAf h piuntid mi th fear tvu/i tkf ^Jirk hhiwi fh^ /irft md ^idl-ckiTTiy /a thr right of th^ isatf- 

chifm^iT in LVt'r JT/TA 


T he Story depicted an the rack-wail at Ajanta ditfen^ slightly from that given in the 

but agrees with the version recorded in the Chinese text* translated by E. 
Chavannes, which mentions that both of the sacred elephant s parents were blind and that 
he cherished them with adection. The artist has divided the story into two parts for con¬ 
venience of representation and has painted one above the other. In the top part is represented 
the royal court in which the forester reported the magniheent appearance of the sacred ele¬ 
phant* and has shown liow the king, on hearing this report, ordered his staff to go with the 
forester and to bring the elephant to hjb stables. The elephant is shown on the right after he 
has been brought to the court stables. In the low-er part of the fresco two more episodes are 
represented, the capture of the sacred elephant, and his going back to his blind parents when 
the king released him because he would not take any food while parted from thetn. 

To describe the top part first, and beginning from the left side, a pillared hall may be seen 
which has a portico on one side (right). In this hall a king is sitting on a thronei his pose 


* I'hc version contained in ihv ysiaia (iv, 5R-61) may 
be ^uniuiari/xxl 

On« »pon n itmei ivhen DralKiiiitktta reigned fn Be- 
iiiire^^ the Bcnihi^ttVji wz5 Knrn i^n c^E^phanc in die 
HimAlap region^ a ma|^nificerit white ticassL Bi«c hk 
mother was bliiid^ aiEii ihv other rlqihants did not give tier 
ttifT Hweet fond he senri so he loot her away to Mount 
Chandornna, and there he cliciishrd her. One dav lie 
:&iived a forester^ wiio for ievcn dap had lost hiM wiVj and 
carried him out of rhts fore^^ un hk back. The man^ how¬ 
ever, marked die trees and hillsj and then inade Ids w.iy lo 
Benare*;. At that time the king^i- stare elephant had just 
died> itnd there was a proclaimiion seeking another fit for 
the king’s riding. The fofeiter betrayed the friendly ele¬ 
phant, and showed the kmg^s hunters the way^ The 
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Bt>dl]is3ttva, m spire of his i^rcat HErengch^ refused to de¬ 
stroy rheiii,^ lest his virtue should be inarred; so he vm 
caught in the lotus-bke,, taken to the king's stable^ and 
decked with ftstoons and garlands. The king took all 
niaEiner nf line food and gave it tn him, but not a bit 
would he eut! * While parted from my mother ! will cat 
nodaing^ he said. When the king heard the story he gave 
him his freedom and the eicphant went hasik to the hills 
and to his mothers drawing w.iter from a limpid pool, lie 
sprinkled it over Jier, uniil at last she knew him and hiessed 
the king’s goodness, and die king did continual honour to 
the Bixihisattva, and made a stone image of him. The 
Story h also given in isi, 129, and Bhtidra 

KaJpdVf(diIitiif No. and in, 13-14. 
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PLATES XLVII-XLVm 

indicates case of mintl hut his face, particularly the eye-';, suggest that he is absorbed in 
thought. A maid with a vJif/un in her hand is standing behind the king's throne. T here is 
a lady dose to her, richly dressed and adorned, and a servant sitting on the ground is adjusting 
the anklet of her right foot. This bdy may be the queen. Her features have been drawn with 
great care and are extremely attractive. The pose is also very graceful and her way of wearing 
the jJri in a dose-fitting manner round tlic Io\ver part ot her body is equally dTecrivc.’ 1 he 
faces of both the queen and the c/tafjrT-h&nTtT arc light in hue. ( 3 n the left of the queen the 
figure of another attendant may be traced, who is represented as of a reddish-brown colour. 

There is another rrAdt/rJ-bearer bcliind the throne on the right; and near her, by the side of 
a pillar, is a maid who is iiolding a fiower in her right hand and a dish of frmt or food in her 
left. Behind this maid there is another figure which may be that of the forester or of a guard 
of the court. Below, in front of the king, a man is sitting on a low chair, and looking atten¬ 
tively towards him. He may be the minister or perhaps the chaplain, whom the king perhaps 
consulted about state, as well as about religious, atlairs. 

In the middle a ihSmiyam may he noticed under which the king is sitting with four atten¬ 
dants There is a big gap in the fresco at this place, but the outline of the king can be made 
out and that of the umbrella wifich is over hb head. T he king is giving something to the 
attendant next to him; it may be some choice sweets for the elephant. The maid on the right 
side of this attendant holds on her shoulder a tray of sugared ilour {mallda) which has also 
been prepared for the elephant. A servant dressed in a long white coat is standing in an 
attentive attitude, evidently in readiness to carry out the orders of the king regarding the 
feeding or stabling of the animal. Below, two short-statu red ahongmes are sitting by a arcu- 
lar tub in which is food to be given to the elephant. By the side of this tub a wheeled f^d- 
carriage may be seen wliicb is full oUaddui (sweet-balls). A bundle of sugar-cane, of winch 
dophants arc fond, may also be noticed near the food-earnage. A liitlc below ,s a basin 
which, apparently, also contains some choice food for the ammal. Towards the right a i^crvan 
is bringing two heavy bundles of green grass, hung from a bamboo placed on his sbmdders. 
The load is so heavy'that he has been bent down under it in a rather uncouth posmre (Plate 
XLVII). The hunters who had gone to capture the elephant may be seen at the 
of the fresco, 'fhey are armed with spears. Two red (pinkidi) elephants dso who had been 
sent to round up the sacred elephant, may be seen with their mahdvats and charkafas at 

top of the painting on the right side. i r i 

Below, ihe sacred animal is standing inactive and has refused to take food. \\ hen the reason 

for this attitude is explained to the king, he compassionately rek»«s the animal, who goes 
hack to his Hind parents. The figure of the elephant ts drawn fatthfuHy and hw unt^ual 
colour and colossal size justify the description given tn the ystoia-. All ^ * 

magnificent beast.' But much more striking are the representations ot the ammal shown m 


■ .nmhPr; ^d.e .aa.e who ^ 

wwad. .rtkis«... iff, 

I InT^ aj^a^L V l-li 
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the lower part of the fresco, where hh capture by the king’s staff and his return to hh blind 
parents are delineated. 

The capture scene shows how the animal has been brought under control by tying strong 
ropes romid his liind-legs and trunk with the hdp of a specially trained staff, who are seen 
armed with long spears. There are two officers in front of the elephant and a prince behind 
him, all three on horseback. The prince is also armed with a spear, that being perhaps the 
most suitable weapon for self-protection as well as for intimidating the anintal w hen capturing 
it. i he rapid strides of the elephant are admirably indicated and the drawing of the figures 
in general shows superior craftsmanship. 

Above the last scene the return of the animal to his blind parents is shown. Here his pace 
U much more rapid than his movement when he was being conducted to the royal court, 
although there he was being urged to walk fast by pricks with spear-heads, I'he joy of the 
animal at Iiis release has been appropriately suggested by his ambling trot or canter. A 
prince, riding on a bay horse and accompanied by four guards, h following the animal to 
watch his meeting with his blind parents. Three spearmen are running ahead to make the 
path clear for the return of the elephant to the lotus-pool by which he lived. The bank of 
the pool has been indicated by a wall of masonry, and the presence oflotus-ffowTrs suggests 
the water-surfice. The d uri ful son is pouring water over the head of his mother in order to con- 
soli: her because she had been feeling misenibk at his absence* 

I hen from the cool and hiupid poolj where Elephants tretjudit. 

He with his trunk drew water^ and hia mother all besprent/* 

'I'he blind parents arc fondly caressing the body of ihclr son, w^hile he himself is trumpeting 
with joy; the artist has cleverly suggested this by painting him with open mouth and raised 
trunk. The instincts and characteristic habits of the elephant are also shown with considerable 
effect in the Jma&a painted on the right wall of Cave X," but for intellectual 

quality and technical skill this painting (Plate XLVIl) far surpasses the other. 


'I'HE MATSYA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE FISH WHICH 
SAVED ITS KINSFOLK FROM CERTAIN DEATH 

Plates XLIXa^Ltf 

Thf vt^ry h pmnud thf aid ofthf rtsr s/ rf, bad torridor, right af tht i„ Ctrur XFIL 

T he fresco has been badly blackened by the smoke of the fires lit hy vom who lived 
m the cave in later times, and who did not understand cither the religious or the . 
artistic merits of the paintings. Further, owing to the damage done by birds and insects 
several prtions of the fresco have peded off from the rock-wall and big gaps are now to 
' Jdtata, Jv, 6o. 1 
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be seen in the painting. Ihc subject b based upon the M&tsya and a tank is 

represented wliich is swarmi ng with fish of various sizes and shapes, and among them a large 
one, the King Fish, has raised itself up and is looking towards Iieaven as if to pray for rain to 
save its kinsfolk from destruction. There are as many as fifty fish shown in the painting and 
they are all poorly draw'n; but the figures of cranes and some other aquatic birds, which arc 
shown fiying above the water or sitting in different attitudes near the top kft-lsand part of 
the tank, czhibii art of a better type. The necks of tlic cranes, which are twisted and 
stretched in various manners, appear particularly pleasing to the eye. 

As the stories of tlie virtuous deeds of the Buddha in his previous births were probably 
related occasionally by the chief monk to hb disciples in such the illustrations of the 

stories on the rock-*walb must have added much to the zest of the votaries in following the 
morals contained in the stories. Apart from their religious significance, which, however, 
cannot be overlooked, several of these paintings may appear to a strict art critic overcrowded 
and ill arranged on llic rock-wall, particularly those executed in the back corridor of this 
cave. The only plausible ansvs'cr wliich can be given to the connoisseur in defence of the 
artists is that the teaching of die doctrine and the propagation of the legends were the essential 
aims of the painters in the monasteries of Ajanta, and to consider them as merely galleries of 
art and to judge them solely from that point of view b, therefore, perhaps hardly justifiable. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the builders of the monasteries and the chief 
monks who watched the work of decoration when it was in progress encouraged art to the 
best of their undeistanding, and allotted the master-artists appropriate places and adequate 
space for the execution and display of their work. 


THE &YAMA {MMA) JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF A YOUNG 
HERMIT WHO HAD BUND PARENTS 


The Story is painted e» the rear wali of ike bade iOrridsrj hlau: the Matsya Jataka, in Cave XVU, 

T he subject b also painted in Cave X and perhaps with greater artistic effect,^ hut in the 
present fresco (Plate XLIX 6 ) a great hindrance to the proper appreciation of its artis¬ 
tic merit is that it has deteriorated badly. Nor only have the colours and the drawing become 
dim, but many gaps have appeared owung to the peeling off of the painted surface in several 


’ Tile story 8 s given in the 'Jataka (i, 18+-5J I'vre 
sumnuiriTed: 

Tlic Bodliisattv'd was once bom as a fish living in « 
tank at SflvarthT (Stavastl) in rhr kingJutu of Xosab. A 
drought overtook the laiul; the crops wi(her«l, anJ water 
gave out in tanks anil poob, causing tiii; liihcs and the mr- 
toist-fi of this pond to bury thcmselvK in Tin; mud The 
crows and other birds flocked to the spot and picked them 
out witli tilth beaks and dtrvouied them. Noticing ibt 


sotty plight of hiii kiniifctlk, the Grtsit Bcii^g decided to 
save tiicin ill their hour of need. He theteforc came 
pamng the mud fmm uiidc:rni:atli. He nuicie a Solemn 
Profission of Goodness iind by iis efficacy obi igicd Pajjunna, 
king of Dcv'a.Hj to cause lieavy r^ins to Mli, umd thus s^ved 
his isLinsfolk from certain death. And when hi^? life clfsed, 
he pa-Sfifd away to reap (Jie teiv^rd of his kind acL 

^ iiir ^9-31 (tcxrj, Plates XXVldi- 

XXIXd>J. 
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places. The story h delineated here in four episodes. At the top Syama Is shown tilling a pull 
of water from u lotus-pool for bis blind parents, during which act he is hit by an arrow’ shot 
at him by mistake by the raja of Benares.’ The portion of the fresco where the raja was 
represented luis peeled off; only the head of his horse lias sim'lved, and it is a fine piece of 
drawing, parricularly the eyes and rhe nostrils of rhe animal, the eyes showing startled grief 
and tlie nostrils widened by heavy breathing due to excitement caused by the tragic accident. 
The facial expression of SySma, who is standing immersed almost up to his knees in the 
waters of the pool, suggests gentle innocence. The surface of the water is show'n covered with 
lilies and other aquatic tiowers. 

The artist, with a view to impressing upon the votary Syania's devotion to his blind parents, 
has painted a scene near the bottont of the fresco in which the hermit is shown carrying his 
decrepit parents in sHtigs hung from a bamboo placed across his shoulders, 'fhe features of 
SySma's face are obliterated, but his carrying his parents in this manner proves his deep 
affection for tliem, Near the slings may be seen a pair of deer, who, according to the yjiaiaj 
had become much attached to the young hermit because of this devotion to hb parents. 

Above this scene is shown anotlier in which the raja of Benares is carrying the corpse of 
Syama to his parents so that he may explain his tragic mistake and implore their pardon. The 
riiji* also wants to assure the parents of Syama that he will cherish them w'ith the same affection 
as their son did. 

Tlic miraculous restoration of Syama to life by Bahusodarl, a daughter of the gods/ is not 
shown in this fresco, but the incident has been suggested in a scene painted above the last, 
in which Syama is teaching the Doctrine to the raja. Tlie fresco is again damaged at the 
place where the head of the raja was drawm, so that the expression of his face cannot be judged, 
but the pose in which he is kneeling before Syama clearly shows his deep devotion to the 
young hermit (the Bodhisattva). The dress of the raja and the spirited figure of the horse 
both add to the vividness of the scene/ 

‘ JSiakiSy vi, +0—S^i Mahar-sstu^ ii, aog. A sum- of ihc; frcsca, almve the conventionally shown hills, ciin 
mary of the story is given in iii, 29. he made out in die originul [lulmiiigp A pair of monlce^'s 

* JUiaku^ vi, 47, may also be trauLil in the left comer. A pigeon perched on 

* Figures of a pair of peafowl on the riglit-hund side a Ipilge may further be descried. 


* 
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THE MAIUSIIA JAT AKA, OR THE STORY OF THE BENEVO¬ 
LENT BUFFALO AND THE MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY 

Plate Li a 


Thf ii rigfit mu// iht ifiicA tn Ufl 0/ th/ m Cavr A'Fit. 


T he fresco representing thl$ story has becontt vtry dark ns the result of ceniuriw of 
smoke from fires lighted in the cave, and in some places the painted surface has actually 
peeled off from the rock-wall; yet such portions as are intact show clearly the main incidents 
of the story and agree with those mentioned in the Ar the top of the fresco is a 

htll-scene in which a prince (or some god) is shown sitting on a ledge and pointing out with 
his forefinger the incidents painted below'. Near the bottom of the tresco a ‘strong and big^ 
buffalo may be noticed, on whose back a monkey is perched who has mischievously put his 
paws over the eyes of the buffalo. The latter (the Bodhisattva), being of a forbearing nature, 
has taken no notice of the impertinence of the rnonkey. A little higher, in the middle of the 
fresco, the same monkey may be seen looking dejectedly towards another buffalo, wdio has 
thrown him dow'n on the ground because the monkey had tried to tease him also, thinking 
him to be the same buiTalo (the Bodhisattva) who had previously taken no notice of his 
pranks. 

In the original fresco the prince or god show'n at the top appears in front of the buifalo 
in both incidents of the story. At the bottom lie is warning the mischievous monkey with 
his forefinger not to tease the benevolent buffalo. In the episode painted above, the prince 
(or god) Is w atelilng the pitiful fate of the monkey who has been throw'n down mercilessly by 
the other biiJTalo who was not the Bodhisattva. 

The figures of the buffaloes and the monkey are cleverly draw'n, otherwise the painting is 
of greater religious interest than artistic value.^ 


I A Hummarv of the Story as lold in the J^iaku [ii* 
162-3) follows: 

At one lime tlic BodhtsatiV5 wis bnm us u butlalo. 
Growing strong and big;, her uitd to range th^^ bilk and 
mountihiH. (Jiice, after graiRirig, whtn he: was. standing 
under ii plea^nt tree, an inijx-rtincut monkey which waa 
on tint tree laniu down, and getting on the back of the 
buffalo voided there; then la king bold of one of the horns 
wung liow^n fruLn it by bis tail and di^ipuTled hntts^Jrlf The 
Bodhisattva, being full of patience, kindness, and mercy, 
took no notice at sill htS conduct. 1 Jus the rnonkey did 
again and again without any fcsepiiiTLcni on the ^lart ol the 
(Treat Being. Uui onCe another liuJTaEu, a savage beast, 
happened to come and stand under tht* same tree, when 
the Bodiusattva was «t another pkicc% '1 he wicked mon- 
fcev, thinking it to be the animal on whutii he had been 
playing such pranks with impuiuty, dimbed on hh back 
and did as before, I'he savage buffalo at once shook him 


off upon the ground, drove his horn into the monkey^s 
heart, and trampled him to pu'cesn Sec also 
No. 33, and C/tariy^ it, 5- No. 411^5 ^ 

somewhat different version. 

^ AWe the cell-door is painted a stihject which accord¬ 
ing to Foucher mav be connetn!!! with die stury of a tame 
elephant who, at tile dine of the mating season, cjrapefi 
to the forest to return a^in to tile stable (Prabhasa- 
vadanu In the No. 53, and the Eitj/hhfftfT.fd~ 

Noii. I and lOO). An elephant going 
at a trot mav be seen at four places in the upper ^art of the 
fresco. I'be reprcacnfailoii is rcalistici the tail of the 
animal h stretched out, and the forelegs are bent and the 
hirtd-kjps extended backward. Lower dowm, OU the leftside 
of the painting, 4 kitig and ijueen are shown seated on a 
throne with attendants on both sides On the right side is 
a Swarthy' bgure, w'hik on t}ie lult is a bruwn-ficed male 
attendant armed with a ^word. His attitude suggests that 
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A YAKSHA OR A ROYAL GUARD 
Plate LI c 


Tht jigtiTt It paUiUd m ihf juf* of th pilatter the right ttnd itstk iorridirt in Cave Xf'lK 

I T may represent a yaks/m or a royal guard, but xvhat particularly strlkcii ati art critic in this 
portrait is the air of foppishness which the painter lias purposely introducer! in order to 
please his own sense of humour. The calm, serene, religious expression of the guard’s face is 
not in consonance with his gaudy costume and ejfrravagant jewellery. The striped material 
and the frilled ends of the borders of his unmistakably point to his being a man of 
fashion, an impression which b confinned by his rakish pose, the axis of the figure moving 
in an undulating line from head to feet. Tire treatment of the fingers with their well-set nails 
IS also intended to give the idea of vapidity and vanity. The notion of youthfulncss is well 
conveyed by the strong, well-proportioned limbs, and the various features of the portrait, 
when studied with due regard to the obiect which the painter had in mind, make this painting 
one of the best works of those executed in the fifth century a.d, at Ajanta, 


THE SIMIIALA AFADANA 


Plam LI^LXIV« 


Thf itury h pmnttd qji ihf infirm xl'ti// f/if right c^dor t'j fhf uppfr pari c/fh^ pshittr fhti 

^orrid^r md tht tht htid of Cstvt A'FIL 

'" r'HE story which is painted at Ajanta differs slightly from the version given In Divy^^a- 
jJ. dStiii (No, j6, pp. 5^3“®)^ and contains some details ^sttika^ Wo. 196, according to 
which five hiuidred merchants, after the A^ rcck of their'hoats, were cast ashore near a city of 
ogresses, who lured the merchants by their cltarms and provoked them to become their bus- 


he is telling someihing to rhe king, lielow, in fmnt of ihe 
ihranc, urc live: guiirJs ^rnEcrd with cbggers and $words (in' 
short spearsj- The daggers are $tuck into the which 
the giJitr<i& weif roynd tiidr w'akt^ Towards die right 
the stable nf an elephant where a trough fur watur and n 
ba^in for food may be seen. 'Uis: ek-phant.^ which accord¬ 
ing IQ the stfiry hfid run awayj has evidehtJy now returned, 
since he b StHTidiiig in die vtabk, and three persons arc 
locking eagerly at him fmm a door W'hich opeits upon the 
palace enclosure (? enda vej. T'he gate of the smble may he 
seen UQ^vardii tlic right; it hag a barrel-shaped roof^ Out¬ 
side the pire rhe figure of the elephant con be seen again, 
^I'he mah^Viit k sliown perched on the neck uf the cli> 
phant, iijug^ting tliat he has succeeded in briiigiiig the 
mad animal hack ro the 5tabk‘$. "I'he fresiM has become 
very black and tlie deUik uf die painting are invkibkj kx- 
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Cept jn the case of a few figurts which cm only be made 
out wdrh mudi difEcultj-* The fdenlification nf the subject 
15 iherefurc by no mear^ certain. 

‘ A summary of the ^tory as told in Dhy^vdidJnfi has 
been made hy Dr. R, N, l^andekar, the distinguished 
secretary of the Bliandarkar OrientaJ Retinarch In-stitute^ 
and his able a.s.sistajiT, Shri V. J. Rahiirkar, and is given 
here wdih their bind permtssion: 

FQrmerly,j at the time wIjcji king SirnhakeSafl ruJed in 
Siinhakalp^^^hetc lived in that city a very rich merchant 
rwmed Sii|iiiaka. Hi$ wife gave birth to a beautiful son, 
whom he named Simhaja. In course of timc^ Sirn^ ^ 

h a fa became wed versed tu various arts and sciences. He 
then rei^ uci^teiit hiS father in .iltow him lu go on a sea- 
The father tried to dissuade him from hh intended 
voyage, but hh advice proved of no avail. He finally 
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bands. Afterwards, in the night-tirnc, the ogresses began to slay and ear the merchants, wlio 
fell into a panic, and thought to themselves, ‘We must make our escape.’ The Bodhisattva, 
who was tlien born as a ‘flying horse’, passed over the ctiy, and on seeing the merchants in 
their sad predicament w'as filled with compassion and offered to take them home. He con* 
veyed away as matiy as two hundred and fifty of the stranded merchants, and the rest, wdio 
did not avail themselves of his benevolent offer, w'ere destroyed by the ogrej>ses. Now in the 
fresco at Ajanta the adoration of the miraculous horse has been given as much prominence 
as the courage of Siqihala, who vanquished the hosts of ogresses and after the conqviest of their 
city became king of the place {I'amradvlpa), The version given in the DivySvadantt lays 
stress only oji t!ic later events of the story and does not exalt the nuraculous power ot the 
horse or his benevolent instinct. The story is also given in MahJvastu^' and by the time it 
was painted at Ajanta (fifth century) it had cvidentlv developed fresh features based on older 
legends combined with the later versions, s/ 

The story begins on the rock-wall with the shipwTCck-scenc painted a little above the 
ground between the third and fourth cell-doors. It goes up above the top of the fourth cell- 


aJEowed him but him that he wouJil have tu 

cnrRuntL-r many dangers on the way^ Siinhnla then left 
Siiiihakalpci, accompanied by ftvt huiidrud other merchants^ 
and carried with li i in abu nd^n t mercha ndisc. A ftcr vkitiiig 
many pbe^ on the way he ultimately reachod ih^ seashore. 
During llic voyagu\all the Other merchants were devoured 
by r^isltftsis^ and SirphaEa was tttc: otiiy one 10 ri?ach Jam- 
bad vTpa ^feiy. 'The rahhufr whn bad been ciitrusted 
with the killing of Simhala vvm, however^ orge«l by the 
(jtlier rjShhssfs to Carry out her task. She tlicreupon 
assumed a dreadful form and appeared before Sirnhala, But 
when the latter unsheathed his sword she was frightened 
and fled. 

In the meniicime a merchant had arrived diere from 
Madhy^ideia. The r^hhasl fell his feet and said to 
him: *1 am the daughter of the king of I'amradvTpa and 
was married to Siiphala. During the vopge his bhip was 
wrecked in the sea+ He therefore abandoned me, think¬ 
ing me to be inauiqjieioijs.* W^en the merchani irom 
Madlu^dc^ went to Simhak to plead on behalf of the 
r^Jh/ias!^ Sirrihab told him that the w^oman was not a 
princess hut a In the cour^i^ of time Simhala 

returned liomc. lire rJhfmst also, di’^gtiised as a beautiful 
damst:] and carrying with her a hand^mc child resembling 
Simhala, went to Siqihalii's house. The pcropEc took the 
child to be Sirrihaltk son and asked tJie woman where die 
came from. She told them the same story about her bemg 
tlie princess of Timradvlpa and ahtiut her abandomnent by 
her husband Simhabu When the latter’s parents came to 
know of it, they a-^ki-d him to forgive her and accept her* 
Simhala then tixpu^’d to them lier rcaJ diameter. l"here- 
upon the went to the kiEig and narrated the aime 


story to him. To the king ako Sirphala expt^sed her real 
dLaracler. But the king, who was enammircd of her beauty, 
said to him; ^If you do not watii her, give her co me.^ ^She 
k Ardkshad* replied Siiphala, 'I will not give her to you 
nor will I prevent you from taking her*" The king then 
aditiicced her to his harem. 

Afterwards tlic r^fjtrAifJi adminisxered a sleeping-dose to 
the king and all his liarcm. She tJien went to the orher 
rJfhhaih and said to them: "Why do you trouble about an 
ordinary merchant like l^lnihalaf 1 have given a sleeping- 
dose to king Siijthafce^trf him.w1f and all his liareUL Come* 
let us devour them/ All the accordingly went 

to the p^Uace and devoured the king logetlier with his 
whole family. In the morning the palace-doors were not 
opened and vulrurn^i were MMjn hovering over the buildings^ 
All the peuple w^erc stunned bv the sight. ^^Ticn Simhala 
Carrie to know of it, he went tlicrc and could eafitly guess 
wliat must have happened. He told the people that the 
king must have been killed by the W^ith a sword 

In his hand he then $caled the palace-gatcs and friglitened 
the riJhhails. He opened tlse doors, the min intent 
searched the palace* but no tocc wai to be found of the 
roval familyp In corisulbilion with the people, the ministers 
then offered the throne to Sirnbala, wlio accepted the offer 
on condition that ah people should obey him. In course of 
time Siiphala misfd a powerful army atid set out to drive 
away the rirhhaih from TammdvTpa. WTien attacked by 
Siiphala, the rjirAinfr agreed tn leave tile island. It was 
rhen colonized by SipihaJia, and thereafter was called Sim- 
hjilAtivIpi iftcr [t!> cuiit^ucror. 

’ jllah^viisti*^ iii, 67 ff,, and Coatfi, Nos. 37-5^. 
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door, turns towards the left, and reaches to the end of the wall, covering the upper part of 
the pilaster there; thence It moves downwards and occupies the wall-surface between cd 1-doors 
I and 2 and 2 and 3. 71 ie portion of the fresco showing tlie slupwrcck-scene is much damaged 
(LXlIl but the wreckage of two boats, caused cither by the attack of sea-monsters or by 
the striking of the boats against a cond reef, can easily be made out* The coral growth and 
some sea-anemones with dentate leaves are shown at the bottom of the w'atcr. The head of a 
white monster with a thick muK^le and rabbit-like cars is visible between the two boats. 
Another monster, painted red, has swallowed one arm of a man W'ho has fallen into the sea 
and seems to be entangled in weeds. He is looking helplessly upwards for succour. Another 
monster, whose muKde Is like that of a hippopotamus, is cliasing a man who has also fallen 
into the sea. The leaturcs of this man are w'cll draw'n, atid his fixed look suggests terror and 
despair. There are some large fishes around the boat, two of w'hich appear to be of colossal 
si?:e; they may be sharks, winch abound in the Indian Ocean. 'I'wo men may also be noticed 
holding ropes which w-ould seem to have been thrown front the boats in an attempt at rescue. 
They arc both near the bow' of the boat, in the rear. The drawing of the head of the man 
shown in front exhibits clever workmanship; the artist has placed liigh lights on the lip, nose, 
and forehead in order to show the refined features of the figure to advantage. Some men may 
be seen still in the wrecked boats; in the rear vessel, a tall,strong man is visible at tJie end of the 
boat, and he is perhaps the steersman. Another stalwart figure is holding firmly to the rear 
mast near the stem, Tliere is another figure, the head of \^'hich is now destroyed, who is 
ellriging to the mizzenmast of the boat, with his arm round it. In the front boat there are also 
two n;en, and one of them, in the bows, holds in his hands a box tied with string. The box 
evidently contains some precious articles which the merchant docs not want to lose, even when 
in peril of his life. 'I'he man behind this merchant holds a rope in his hands with a view to 
throwing a line to such passengers as have Fallen into the sea and whose lives he is attempting 
to save. At the top right corner of the fresco there arc three men, painted in different colours, 
struggling in the water to escape from monsters which are approaching them (Plate LXIII a). 

The next scene represents the island of the ogresses, who, having by their blandishments 
and physical charnts enticed the merchants who were cast ashore there, and having spent the 
day with them in play and feasting, assumed their real appearance at night and devoured 
them. 

'I hc gay revels indulged in during the day arc depicted by the artist with great zest, and 
some of the figures, in their grace of pose, refinement of features, and details of dress and orna¬ 
ment, rank among the finest specimens of the art of Ajanta. Although the fresco, owing to 
the deterioration of the wall-surface, shows large gaps, five pairs may still be seen in the middle 
enjoying themselves in pavilions or sAamhSnas stt up in the island. "I hc most prominent pair, 
shown in the upper part of the wall between the third and fourth cell-doors, consists of a 
slim, dark-skinned person sitting with an ogress who is also dark in colour. The male figure 
has placed his arm round the shoulders of the woman, who is looking coqucttlshly at him and 
appears to be pleased with his lack of restraint. The graceful pose of the ^male figure and 
the firm outline of her body exhibit art of a liigh order. A little higher, above the fourth ccU- 
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door LXIVii), four more pairs may be seen. In the pillared pavilion at the extreme 

left side a short-statvired, pretty woman is offering a cup of wine to her companion, who, us 
is suggested by his pose, is in a dallying iitood. The next pair, shown sitting under a shamlySn^ 
to tltc right of the first pair, show's a dark woman sitting almost in the lap of the male figure. 
She has stretched her arm across the chest of her companion in order to encircle his neck^ and 
in this action her sSrl has slipped dow'n to her waist. The facial features of this couple are 
somewhat obliterated, but the outline of the body show's perfect command of drawing. Below 
this pair a woman wearing a green silk choti and striped sSrt may be seen sitting on one of the 
upper rungs of a bamboo ladder, perliaps trying to listen to the amorous conversation going 
on in the sh^ffilyiina up above. Farther on the right is another couple sitting in a pillared 
room. "l*he room has tlower-beds and trees in front of it; and at a lower level an amaxon may 
be noticed, armed with a long straight sword which she has placed on her shoulder, 'I here is 
another woman to be seen between the two right-hand pillars of the pavilion, who.se duty 
may also be to guard the pavilion. This may be the room of the queen of the ogresses. The 
features of the queen (?) arc indistinct, but the pose suggests that she is flirting with her male 
companion. 

In the second row', to the left of the woman sitting on the ladder, a dark woman has fallen 
asleep, or is in a state of inebriation, at which the male figure Is struck with astonishment. 
A maidservant has brought some edibles for the couple; she is shown standing behind them. 
Another maidserv'ant is sitting in front of the couch on which the dark woman is resting. 
The coiffure of the dark woman, w'hich consists of a series of rolls of hair arranged one above 
die other, is well rendered. ‘I he outline of the body of this woman, who is in a reclining 
position, is also worthy of notice. 

The coiffure of another figure, ultliough the painting is much damaged, shows a highly 
developed style of hair-dressing and consequently an advanced stage of culture in the social 
life of the people (Plates LXIl and LXVi^).‘ The features of the woman arc also very refined. 
She was probably in the close embrace of a male figure w hose hand may be noticed round 
her neck and left shoulder. The woman has amorou-sly clasped the wrist of her male com¬ 
panion, and the emotion felt by her is expressed by the artist in her almost visibly quivering 

fingers. 

Above the fourth cell-door, at the top rigltt corner, a white horse can be seen* which is 
looking with horror at the daylight revels, and evidently anticipating the dreadful fate which 
awaits the merchants during the night. He has opened his mouth and exposed his teeth, as 
if to say, 'Who wants to go home? Who wants to go liome?'^ Simhala, who by prescience has 
guessed\he probable fate of Iiis companions, accepts the offer of the ‘white horse’ and escapes 
from the island. The artist has shown two groups of men and women in front of the horse; 
the group close to the animal shows a chief and a green-skinned woman in the forefront and 
• two other male figures behind. The chief probably represents Sinihala, and the green w'oman 
the ogress who wants to go with him. Thc'y arc both in an attitude of reverence before the 

* Udy Hcrrinjjliaiii hus puWishect a rLVuiiitrucrion nf - The whiw colour of die Imisc isspccifilly menriond 
the subjcLt Pkte XXVII, Fif;. 4+- 90- * 
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horse. The pose and the features of the green woman arc very attractive. The other groivp^ 
which is shown ro the left at some distance* represents those merchants who refused to accept 
the otFer of the liorsc and continued to enjoy themselves. One merchant (?)—‘d dark-skinned 
figure—is represented with a cup of wine in his right hand. 

The departure of Simhala on the back of the white dying horse is painted above, but 
before describing it we may note two other aspects of tlie cliaractcr of the ogresses, showing 
how they behaved with their visitors, because these matters are mentioned In the 
and are also represented on the rock-w'all at Ajanta (Plates LXI-LXII),‘ The ardst, side by 
aide with the scene in which the ogresses are shown enjoying themselves with the merchants, 
has painted them as ordinary women, adorned and bedecked, even ‘with children on their 
hips’, when they approach the merchants during the day-time, 'J"hisdeceptive pow'crof theirs 
may be noticed in the group showm a little above the main tent* on the right side, in which 
five women (ogresses) are represented, one holding a child in her arms. Tlie other scene is 
gruesome in the extreme, since it shows the ogresses Iti their real form, with grey, woolly, 
unkempt hair, wdld, staring eyes, and loose breasts, drinking human blood in cups, or munch¬ 
ing the entrails of the victims whose chests and bellies they have ripped open. The artist has 
shov n as much imagination in depicting the ugly, disgusting features of the ogresses as he 
show ed in drawing the comely figures of the women represented in the gayer scenes. They 
are all arnted with large curved knives like the dd'o of the present day* One of them, a grey 
figure, is sitting on the chest of her victim; another is drinking his blood. 

Above this loathsome scene is shown the flight of the miraculous horse in the air, w'ith 
Simhala on his back and other merchants clinging to the different parts of his body. Accord¬ 
ing to the yn/iika ‘some laid hold of his tail’. The fresco in its upper part has become very 
dark, but two giant figures are clear, who are holding the hoofs of the miraculous hor.se; 
they may represent either more merchants or guardian spirits come to protect the horse 
ag.^inst the attack of the ogresses. The latter seetr^is more likely, since a little farther towards 
the left are represented some figures which have been thrown down from the air, evidently 
either by those who arc sitting on the back of tlte liorsc or by those accompanying him in his 
flight. The horse can be traced, as If flying in the air, above the figures of those w'bo have 
fallen dowm (Plate LXl). 

The next scene represents the miraculous horse alighting near a gateway and Slnihala 
kneeling before him in gratitude for saving his life (Plates LV and LVI ff). 'I'hc artist from 
this incident onward follow's largely the version given In DhytlvaJJttat although scenes 
regarding the honouring of the miraculous horse which are not mentioned in the latter work 
are inserted here and there. I'o describe the story in proper sequence, the next scene on the 
rock-w'flll following Sitnhala’s return to his native place, Siinhakalpa, represents a beautiful 
woman with a child at the royal court. The woman is probably the ogress, who by some 
supernatural pow’cr has followed Simhala and has brought w'ith her the child of her illicit • 
union with the youth (Plate LV). Close by, Sinihah may be seen again with another person, 
perhaps one whom the rajii had deputed to make inquiry ifito the matter. The drawing of the 

* il, 8^-90. 
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figures of the ogress anti the young Simhala shows considerable beauty of line, although their 
facial features are obliterated. Aceordiiig to the the ogress pleaded thus: ‘I am 

the daughter of the king of Tamradvlpa and have been married to Siriihala. During the 
voyage, his ship w'as wrecked in tfic sea; he therefore abandoned me, considering me to be 
inauspicious.' T!ie king, who is sitting on a throne at the end of a pillared hall, is enamoured 
by the assumed beauty of the ogress, and supposing her story to be the truth, says to SiiTiliala; 
‘If you do not watu her, give her to me.’ ‘She is a rSkshasl* replied SlinhaU; *I will not 
give her to you, nor will 1 prevent you from taking her,’ The riija chooses to admit the ogress 
to his harem, and he sends some ladies ot the court to receive her. In the fresco they are five 
in number, and the lady in front of the group, who Is of a dark complexion, holds a goblet 
of liquor with grapes piled over it for the refreshment of the new'ly wedded wife of the raja. 
The features, coiffures, costumes, and poses of these ladies are exquisite, and furtlier, to add a 
comic effect to the composition, the artist has painted with the ladies a dw-arf w'ho is carrying, 
on a tray placed on his head, some sacred plants growing in vases for the ceremony to be 
performed at the reception of the rfljS's new bride. I he body of the dw'arf is bent In an 
uncomely manner under the heavy load of the tray. The most striking figure of the fresco 
is, however, the re presen tatiotr of the brahman minister, who is dressed in a long white coat 
and is shown leaning on a long staff in front of the raja. The artist has drawai liis facial lines 
in such a manner as to Indicate a grave temperament and an Iron will, and the portrait may 
remind some of the skilful ch a racte repainting of the famous Dutch painter Rembrandt. The 
raja has inclined his bead towards the minister to indicate that lie is listening with attention 
to the advice of the latter, but the expression of his face in the original fresco suggests joy 
in the possession of a beautiful bride. *niere are two ladies behind die throne of the raja and 
two more to the left of the minister, and a fifth one sitthig on the floor near the throne of the 
raja; the faces of all five betray feelings of anxiety at the wrong choice of the raja. The heads 
of two more ladies may be noticed In the window overlooking the room where the raja js 
sitting. Their eyes also show consternation and sorrow at the unhappy event. 

The line-work of the fresco is largely obliterated now, but such derail as remains shows 
the marvellous command of the artist in drawing, his refined taste in the choice of poses and 
drapery, and his consummate skill in the blending of colours. The arrangement of the figures 
is perfect, showing a feeling for rhythm as w-ell as a sense of perspective. The pillars of the 

hall also convey the idea of space and distance. 

Adjoining the court-scene towards the left is another, representing the lustration of a lady 
who is probably the newly chosen wife of the raja (Plates L d and LV). She is scantily 
dressed, but there is nothing provocative in her attitude; on the contrary the beauty of her 
limbs conYbined with the serene expression of her face suggests an almost religious anm, and 
she appears to be more of a goddess than an ordinary woman. One ^atja is holding an 
. umbrella over her head, two other similar beings are plying tiy-w'hisks. Another gam is 
bringing on his head a stool on which the lady is to sit w hen bathed and perfumed. Piis 
companion has poured a jar full of sacred Yvater on the ground where the lust radon-stool is to 
be placed. The artist, to add to the religious symbolism of the subject, has shown the lady 
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poised on a lotus-liowtir, and a similar rimver is carved on the stool on wliidi she is to s!t. She 
further holds a lotus in a dainty manner between her fingers^ with two of which she has also 
made a chakra or ring. There is a a little above, towards the left, who is felieitatlng the 
lady hy raising both his hands, fhe entire composition shows artistic and religious elements 
blended in a happy style, and the subject, for its exquisite workmanship and graceful lines, 
has been aptly compared hy some European art critics with TlotticelH’s Birth <J I'ums in the 
Accademia delle liclle A rri in Florence. 

To the left of the court-room, which was apparenriy meant for public audience, the artist 
has shown in the fresco the Inner buildings of the royal palace, which were entered by two 
lofty gateways, each at some distance from the other (Plate LIU). On entering from the 
first gateway the rSjii has seated himself on a throne and is holding a meeting of his council, 
in which his minister, the religious head, and several chiefs of the state are represented. The 
minister is sitting on a chair in front of the raja; behind the minister is the chief Mihshii (the 
sage of the court), as may he guessed from his robe and close-cropped hair. Close to the 
hhikihu are two Other persons, one of a ruddy complexion and the other painted dark brown. 
Below, towards the right, is the woman (ogress) with the child, w'hose plaint is being recon¬ 
sidered by the rajii in council. Facing the raja and the minister are seated four chiefs, one of 
whom, at the e.vtremc left end, is wearing a crown. They are all sitting on the Hoor and look¬ 
ing with astonishmctit at the woman, as U indicated by the gestures of their fingers, ‘f’he 
artist has given different skin-colours and varying casts of feature to these chiefs w'ith tiie 
object of showing that they belong to ditferent clans. In the forecourt are two horses held hy 
grooms who hold the reins of the iiorses in their hands; one of them has also a short whip. 
On the right are four soldiers armed with curved swords and large shields of semicircular 
shape. The check-pattern on the coverings of these last perhaps represents conventionallv the 
rhinoceros-skin of w'hich shields w'crc usually made in ancient times. 

The line-work of the fresco has been much obliterated by the passage of time, yet such 
detail as has survived shows superior technical skill and high intellectual qualitit^ in the 
painter. 

The next scene of the story k painted on the left side of the second cell-door, and represents 
the arrival of Simhala at the inner gaicw-ay of the palace after hearing of the destruction 
caused by the ogresses In the royal palace. There are two horses, one of a w’hitc colour— 
probably the one which helped Siiirhala in his escape from the island of ogresses and has 
brought him here as well, and the other green (grey), belonging to the court-ofllcial who has 
informed Simhala of the disaster. Two soldiers arc shown in front of the horses, one of whom 
is armed with a long straight sw'ord, and the other with a curved weapon. The headgear of 
the groom standing by tlie grey horse is worthy of notice. Jt is a peaked cap w ith Haps at the 
sides which can be turned down to cover the ears as a protection against the cold. Below is 
shown the figure of the minister, seated on a chair in a melancholy mood, and pointing with 
his forefinger to the catastrophe that has befallen the inmates of the palace. The portion of 
the fresco on the right side, close to the cell-door, has peeled off and consequently the other 
figures once represented in the scene are no longer visible. 
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To add to the tragic effect of tlie incident the artist has painted two more scenes in the 
lower part of the fresco (Plates Llll and LXV^). In one of them, to the left of the second 
cell-door, three chiefs are shown sitting on chairs, and in front of them are two ofiicials seated 
on the floor, one of them pointing with hb finger to the royal apartments and his rampanion 
showing astonbhmenr by his gestures. 'l o the right of these officials arc tour guards standing 
at attention, with naked swords raised in their hands. The curled folds of the of these 

soldiers, although artistic to a degree, do not suit the dress of a warrior; similarly the st^yles 
of their Irair show' them to be men of fashion rather than hardy fighting men. 1 he chtete 
sitting on chairs and the officials in front are perhaps the members of the raja's coitnal, whom 
he consulted when choosing the ogress as his wife {supra, p. 88), and who are now shown 
discussing the measures to be adopted with regard to the situation. The other scene, to the 
right of the first cell-door, represents the rani’s parlour, in which the rajas throne with a 
bolster pkced at the backofit is shown vacant, and the rant is mourning m front of it bhe 
is sitting on the ground and in her grief has placed her head on the palm of her left han . 
The sage (f minister) of the court is sitting in front of the rani, and although a part of his 
figure is destroyed owing to the perishing of the fresco, the positions of his hand and hea 
suggest that he. too. is in a sorrowful mood. Tn the forecourt of the parlour seven guards are 
in attendance, six of whom are armed with swords and shields, while one holds a long staff 
in his hand. He is wearing a full-sleeved white coat, while the others are naked down to their 
waists. The artist, for the sake of variety, has given varying tints to the faces and forms of 

'I’hf bed-room of the raja has beeti shown in the uppermost stage of a three-story builUmg, 
the main features of which are its pillared rooms and carved friezes. The upper part of the 
fresco being very dark and also badly damaged, the full detail of the bed-chamber and its 
occupants cannot be made out. A couch with short legs can. however, be traced m the 
middle apartment in which the raja would be sleeping. His figure may be idcnuficd y is 
crown. A woman may also be descried sitting on the raja's chest. The head of th^e woman is 
destroyed, but the fact that she is a woman is certain from the lower limbs of her body as 
well as from the ornaments she is wearing round her ankles. According to the story this 
woman must be the rMasl who, after killing the raja, sat on his chest to suck his blood 

I’he second stage of the building, as represented in the fresco, is somewhat clearer. 1 here 
arc tliree apartments; the middle one, which is larger than the other two, projects towards 
the front in the form of a spacious pillared balcony. In the left apartment there are three 
ladies- the middle one, who is of lieavy build, has fainted at tiic sight of the ogresses, and lier 
companion on the left is supporting her from behind. The third m be seen near a 

column, Is horror-struck and has placed her hand on her chin. In the middle apartment there 
are three ogresses and also three ladies who have been attacked by them. At the top a red 
, ogress has clutched the back knot of the hair of the lady close to her, and is attempting to 
cut it wltli the dagger which she holds in her right hand. Another ogress, of a paler com¬ 
plexion, has thrown down a lady and has placed her foot on the lady a body m order to 
trample her to death. Yet another ogress, who is also of a pale complexion, holds a dagger m 

So 
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her right hand and a cup in her left. From the cup she is evidently drinking the blood of a 
victim. The third lady of the palace has assumed a pose showing her terror by starting back¬ 
wards and bending her body away from her assailant. She has also placed one hand on her 
head and the other on her breast (Plate LIII). 

In the apartment on the right-hand side there is only one ogress and three ladies. The 
ogress has plunged a dagger into the abdomen of the lady in front of her, and having filled 
her cup with blood she is drinking it. The blood which has trickled from the wound of the 
victim may be seen in streaks over her body. The other tw'o ladies have been seized with 
horror, and one of them, to suppress her cry, has placed her hand on her mouth. The other 
lady is also much excited, and in an effort to control her terror she has placed her hands on 
her breast. 

The artist has followed the version of the Divyavadana and painted vultures hovering over 
the palace. One bird is perched on the lofty gateway of the building, and another is sitting 
in the forecourt and pecking a piece of human flesh (Plate LIII). In the midst of these 
gruesome and dreadful surroundings, Simhala is shown climbing up the steps of a wooden 
ladder to drive away the demon women. He is armed with a long sword which has frightened 
the ogresses, and they are seen running away from the roof, cornices, and walls of the palace 
to which they had climbed in order to kill the ladies of the bed-chamber and thereby appease 
their appetite for human flesh and blood. The ogress nearest to Simhala, shown above the roof 
of the rani s parlour, holds a bell in her right hand and a piece of flesh in her left. She was 
probably acting as a sentinel, and the bell was to be used to give an alarm to her party against 
danger. A red vulture has swooped down and fixed its beak into the piece of flesh in the hand 
of this ogress in order to snatch it from her. A little above is a pale demon holding a woman 
of a greenish colour in her cruel grasp. Towards the left, vultures may be seen flying 
over the pieces of flesh which are lying below on the floor. Eight of these birds can be 
counted in the original fresco, and the long naked necks of some of them are painted very 
realistically. ^ 

Farther up, at the right end of the lintel of the cell-door, is a red ogress with bulging 
eyeballs, protruding tusks like those of a boar, and dishevelled hair. In her left hand, which 
is raised, she has a piece of flesh, while with the forefinger of her right hand she is making a 
sign as a warning to the other ogresses. A crow may be seen snapping at the piece of flesh 
which she has in her hand. Her attitude, springing up with bent knees, show that she is 
intended to be shown flying upwards. Near by, towards the left, is another white demon 
holding a cup with red stripes (.? streaks of human blood). Three birds of prey have swooped 
down from the air to snatch the contents of the cup. Farther to the right is another ogress 
of a pale complexion and frightful appearance, holding a red cup with round pieces of human 
flesh piled in it. A vulture has come down close to the cup to share its contents. 

The flight of the ogresses is continued on the face of the pilaster on the left side of the 
corridor, and the figures of five of these creatures may be traced in the original fresco, though 
the upper two, being very dark, are not clear in the reproduction (Plate LI b). The red 
ogress at the top, on the left side, holds the leg of a victim; the next below her has a cup of 
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blood in her left hand and something else, perhaps a lump of flesh, in her right. The third 
ogress, who is of a dark complexion, again holds the leg of a victim in her hand. The legs of 
these ogresses are again drawn in such a manner as to suggest that they are flying up in the air. 

After driving away the ogresses from the palace Sirnhala led a large army to chastise the 
latter for the havoc which they had wrought by killing the raja with his family and atten¬ 
dants. The army, which includes elephant-riders, footmen, and cavalry, is shown coming 
out from the city-gate. Sirnhala is riding on a white elephant and is accompanied by two 
chiefs who are riding on two separate elephants, one of them being dark grey and the other a 
pinkish grey. These chiefs have umbrellas over their heads, held by their attendants, but 
with a view to showing their devotion to Sirnhala and their sense of being his vassals, they 
carry fly-whisks in their hands. Sirnhala has a crown on his head, which shows that he has 
now been acknowledged as king by the people of Sirnhakalpa following the death of Sirnha- 
kesarl at the hand of the rakshasts. There are a number of footmen behind the elephants 
holding spears and flags. Some of the banners have tufts of hair at the top. Tufts of hair, 
probably of yak’s tail, have also been used for the adornment of the elephants. The elephants 
are further bedecked with disks and bands of jewellery, fixed round their foreheads and 
trunks. As usual, they are drawn with much realistic effect, and the swaying of their trunks 
as they move forward is admirably represented. The white and pink elephants have entwined 
their trunks as they pace forward, to indicate their attachment to one another. There is a 
company of footmen in front of the elephants who are armed either with spears or with 
swords and shields, these footmen being so placed in the marching column that each swords¬ 
man has by his side a spearman, first on his right and then on his left, throughout the line of 
men. The artist, for the sake of variety, has given varying colours and different features to 
these soldiers, apparently to show that the troops are of mixed races. Their upper garment 
is a half-sleeved jacket so short that it covers only the chest, and the waist is exposed. 

Below, the army is shown crossing the sea in boats, which are interesting from the point of 
view of their shape and their holding capacity. Beginning from the left side, the first boat 
has four horsemen in it. The horses of three riders are visible, but the mount of the fourth is 
concealed by the three steeds in front of him. The fourth rider is, however, visible. The 
riders are armed with long spears, two of which have square flags attached to their heads. 
The artist, to indicate the spirited nature of the horses, has shown them almost prancing in 
the boats. One animal is silver-grey, another bay, and another steel-grey. They are bedecked 
with tufts on their heads and ears, and have other ornaments on their chests. The boat is of 
a long curvilinear shape, decorated with carving along its upper board and at the bows. At 
the latter place a dragon’s head is represented which exhibits clever workmanship. The long 
tongue of the dragon is shown protruding from the jaws in an ingenious style. Lower down, 
the paws of the dragon are also shown carved in the keel of the boat. Two oars may also be 
• noticed along that side of the boat which is visible; there would, of course, be two more out 
of sight on the other side. Three more boats of the same design may be seen in front which 
are carrying elephants. There is only one animal in each boat. The size of the elephants 
appears too large in the painting compared with that of the boats in which they are being 
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carried, ihc artist's idea evidently being to inditratc the eoIoBsal bulk of the animals.’ There 
are kaudSs (howdalis) on tiie backs of the elephants to protect the riders from the niissiles 
discharged by the enemy. The riders of all three elephants, including Sitnhala himself, are 
shooting arrows at the forces of the demons which have assembled on the shore in front, and 
appear to be engaged in the fight. Quivers filled with arrows may be noticed attached to the 
sides of the howdahs. The pose of tlic ckarkats sitting on the haunches of the pink elephant 
is very characteristic. His lieadgear \\'itli a tassel at the top is also worthy of notice. Tlie 
miiha'tiati sitting on the necks of the elephants are watching the progress of the battle with 
considerable excitement, and one of them, in the middle, has turned his head away, evidently 
being horrified by the sight, or wishing to avoid some missile thrown at him by thccneniy. 
The goads which they hold in their liands to regulate the inoveiiicnts of the animals are clear 
in the painting. Behind the elephants numerous banners and spear-heads can he seen, the 
staffs of which are evidently held by footmen marching side by side with the elephant-riders. 

It appears that the landing has alre.idy taken place, since both horsemen and footmen of 
Sirnhala's army can be seen near the right end of the fresco, w'hcre a fragment of the painting 
has peeled off. At the top, four warriors may be made out, one of whom, riding on u w'hiic 
horse, has been hit with an arrow in his abdomen and is bravely pulling out the arrow. Below, 
a green (silver-grey) horse has fallen down on his back, while his rider is held dowm by the 
antinal's neck and forelegs, under which he has fallen. Near bVj a demon has broken the 
lance of a soldier of Simhala’s army, who is looking furiously at her. She has a viper entwined 
round her neck. At the hack of tliis figure a soldier is threatening another demon with his 
sword. Below', near the bottom of the fresco, is yet anotlier soldier who has been w'ounded in 
his belly, spilling out his entrails; he is pressing them back with his hands. On the left side 
of this soldier there is an ogress who has raised her lunds as if to beg for mercy. Her hair 
and pendent breasts exhibit the artist's bizarre imagination. Close to rbis ogress there is a 
second who has seized the hair of a soldier with one hand and his w'rist with the other. The 
soldier has evidently tried to attack the ogre.ss with his sw^ord. The features of this ogress 
show very exact drawing, Below, there are three ogresses, each in a different pose; one has 
placed her hands on the ground, another has joined and stretched them out in front, and the 
third i$ saluting. Tliesc attitudes suggest that the demons have acknowledged the military 
prowess of Simhala and are prepared to surrender, Tlie facial expression of the second ogress 
suggests that she is appalled at the ferocity of her companions. Above, another fight is shown 
between a soldier of Siinhala's army and a rahhasl. I he soldier is armed with a sword, while 
the ogress holds a large knife with a cui^^cd blade in her right hand, and to frighten the 
soldier she has raised up lier left hand as if she would either strike him or catch hold of his 
sword with that hand, f arther up, another ogress may be noticed who lias placed her hands 

• GrlJfiths on this point writts: 'Tlitst- may bt dinupht inflicarion of the itianlmait.' and mrrirly aeccssorv vcssclsi, * 
open to the cririt-ism on Raphact’s Cirioon of the Draught tw find spiacc for < Npresbti, iiiuitigibli: to his public, of rhe 
of Fishw, vb., that hb boat is to« sitiall to carry hi^ elephiinrs and horws, and thnr riders, necessary to his 
hguns. The Indianarristhas gwl Raphatrstreatnlent fur story.’ Tht Pitititiiij(s &f vol. i, p. 3B, 

Raphael’s reasonj preferring, by reduced and conventional 
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round the neck of a soldier xviih the intention of throttling him. The eyes of the soldier have 
bulged out in the struggle. .At the toji are three more ogresses, dying in the air with the 
object of attacking the elephant-riders. One of them in front holds a spear, the middle one 
has the trunk of a tree in her arms to hurl at the head of the enemy, and the third holds a 
piece of rook on the palm of her hand for the same purpose. All three show a threatening 
attitude, and are indicating with their forefingers and the wild gestures of their eyes the 
danger which lies ahead from Simliala's army. The ogress in front has, however, been hit In 
the forehead by an arrow' (Plates LV, LIX and LX).‘ 

The three episodes into which the subject is divided, vb. the march of the army, the 
crossing of the sea, and the fight with the ogresses, which are painted continuously, give a 
most vivid picture of the military expeditions of early times, both in regard to equipment and 
the arrangement of units. The weird dement of the myth is fully shown in the uncanny 
figures of the ogresses, and although some of the detail may be conventional to a degree, the 
painting as a whole undoubtedly ranks amongst the greatest works of art in the world during 

the contemporary period. r l i c- u 

I [Immediately above the battle-scene the artist has painted the Abhhheka of Snnhala, which 

ceremony would have preceded his formal assumption ot the kingship of TamradvTpa, toen- 
tioned in the DlvySvadaTta, Sirnhala Is shown sitting on a throne, with the royal crow n on his 
head and other slate jewels round bis neck, arms, and wrists. He holds a conical fnut (mango 
or coconut) in his right hand, the religious symbol of fertility. Two male attendants arc 
pouring the w'ater of consecration over his body, while two more hold fiy-whisks in their 
hands. 1 he latter have crowns on their Iicads and appear to be vassal-chieis. In front of the 
throne are tw-o groups of men and women, the members of the royal orchestra and some other 
palace-servants. The group on the right side consists of five men, two of whom are drummers 
and the other three stewards in charge of the royal household. One of them in front holds the 
royal apparel, the next on the right side has a tray in his hands containing articles of toilet 
and (worship) which are to be seen in flasks and beakers. Another steward, near the 
c/iirwr;-beareron the right side of the throne, is also holding a tray, which doubtless contained 
similar articles, but as the fresco has peeled olT at that place the shape and the nature of these 
articles cannot be determined. Of the two drummers to he seen at the right end of the 
fresco, one holds an elongated double drum and the other a round instrument. 

On the corresponding side, towards the left, are five women, and one male figure who is 
pluving on a drum. Among the five w^omen three hold cymbals In their delicate fingers, and 
the'remaining two are engaged In dancing. These two are wearing crowns of flowers on 
their Iicads. The most striking features of this scene are the graceful poses of the musicians 
and the artistic folds of their lower garments—the dhotis which are worn by men, and the 
sSris by women. 'I’he coiffures of the women are equally attractive, and the care which the 
• artist has bestowed on the drawing of their soft, shapely fingers, arranged in different ways to 

* Among die weapons of war, drculaf rings or Hiseoid^ imliecd in the portion of die iVesco reprosenung the army 
probably witli very sharp edges, were thrown at the of the ograises. 
enemy in order to inflict severe wounds. They may be 
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express the sensitive nature of their sex, cannot but evoke the highest praise from the eon- 
noisseur (Plates LV, LVIII, and LX). 

It is extremely likely that in the celebration of the victory of Simhala over the ogresses 
the adoration of the nrirueulous white horse who helped Siiiihala in his escape from their 
island would have been an important ceremony. Accordingly the artist of Ajanta has painted 
a long scene in which the white horse is first shown ahead of a magnificent procession of 
elephant-riders and footmen, and is finally worsliipped by a party of soldiers; the latter incident 
is painted on the rock-wall side bv side with the representation of the lustration of Simhala 
(Plates LV, LVTT, and LVIII a)! 

f lie procession starts irom the royal palace and passes through the principal street, some 
shops of which are represented in the fresco. One of them is probably a vegetable and fruit 
shop, since several pumpkins or gourds are shown hanging from the lintel. The second shop, 
on the right side, is not clear because the drawing here, owing to the breaking up of the 
fresco surface, has been destroyed. T!ie next shop, farther towards the right, represents two 
women, one of whom is weighing something (?a biineh of bananas) in the scales, while the 
other is the customer (Plate LIV*?).* Above, tw'o elephants may be seen, one of whom is 
pinkish-grey and the other white,- Sinihala (?) and another chief are riding on these elephants. 

1 hey are sitting in httudiis (howdahs) which hide their bodies. Quivers filled with arrow's can 
be seen suspended along the sides of the howdahs, and as the attendants around and in front 
of the elephants arc all armed, the procession offers altogether an impressive spectacle. The 
uniforms of the attendants differ! some arc clad in long white coats, the majority in short 
jackets with half-sleeves, and a few in coats of ordinary size (medium). The complexion, 
features, and accoutrements of the soldier close to the trunk of the elephant, on the right side, 
are w'Orthy of notice. Two sturdy attendants hold long staffs with triple banners immediately 
behind the miraculous horse. The presence of the banners imparts an additional air of majesty 
and dignity to the horse. The artist has further displayed consummate skill in drawing the 
portrait of the horse, showing his high breeding in the slender and well-proportioned legs, 
and his pride of race in the arched neck and dignified gait. 

The figure of the horse near the end of the scene is also most imposing, and the artist, with 
a view to impressing the otdooker with the inner powers of the sacred animal, has given a 
ccrtaiti brightness to his eyes which bespeak his joyous and benign nature. The horse is 
surrounded by a company of soldiers, who, as their steps suggest, arc walking round him, and 
w'hen they come in front of him In the course of their eircumambulation they salute by 
raising both hands. I'wo soldiers, one of a fair complexion and the other ruddy, who have 
thus come in front, arc saluting the horse in the same manner. Close to the ring of soldiers, 
on the right side, three persons have prostrated themselves on the ground in adoration. The 
dhotli worn by the soldiers are of a striped materi.il which may be silk, but the use of such 

■ As the k-e<ime very dark the shupkeepers council-meeting where the pkhit of the ngres* 

and the ivaiies nf rile shops Are not d«r In the reproduction. Slrnliala was considered (titfira, p. gg J. This person mair he 

* Above the shops, to tt.e Icfr of the elephmnls, there h Sitphala, but the figure is broken the idcrutfiailion h 
the hgure of a dwarf conducting a person towards tJie not eertaln. 
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stuffs combined viith the ornamental folds and the decoration of the hair with flowers ob¬ 
served above (p, 82) betrays a kind of effeminacy particularly noticeable in the dress of a 
warrior. They are all, however, armed with swords, the blades of some being curved and 
orhers straight. Behind the horse n dark figure wearing a long white coat may also he noticed. 
He is probably the groom attending to the horse during the ceremony. 

Apart from conventional incongruities such as the dress of the soldiers or the decoration 
of their hair, the beauty of the line-drawing of the figures and the vividness of the entire 
composition arc such as to engross the attention of the art-critic and prevent him from dwelling 
on minor faults. 


A 'rOILET SCENE 

Plate LXIV^ 

Tht MUbjtit iV in tht upper part of the pf/asUr htivftn tft* front atui right torridori tn Cave Ht, 

T his scene represents a princess engaged in her toilet, with two maids and a female 
dwarf in attendance. One maid, who is standing in a graceful manner, holds the cAaierf, 
while the other has a tray in her hands, containing requisites of the toilet in artistically shaped 
phials and vases. J he dwarf has a sack slung on her back, which probably contains various 
parts of the princess’s raiment. The poses of all the four persons in the group are very typical 
and show not only the manners of the court life of those days but also in an indirect way the 
feelings of the persons represented. The princess is looking into a mirror which she holds m 
her left hand, while in the right she has either a fiower or a sachet (?) of perfume to apply to 
her face. The dainty way in which the princess holds this requisite of the toilet indicates a 
person accustomed to luxury and refined surroundings. Her emotional reactions are further 
illustrated by the way in which she has crossed her legs and inclined her left foot to one side. 
Her apparel is of the gossamer-like fabric for the manufacture of which India has been 
famous from early times. Tlie dress therefore is invisible where it eovers tlie body, and is 
only to be deduced from the long ends of the lower garment which have been artistically 
shown in the form of wavv edges at the sides. The jcwdlery is, however, abundant and 
prominent, and takes away the otherw ise inevitable impression of nudity. She has a band of 
rubies with pearl drops round her forehead, and another ornament of pearls, which may be 
a coronet, on the upper parr of her head. The ruby ornament has a crest in the middle which 
is also set with rubies of good colour. Ruby ornaments can also be seen round the neck and 
waist of tlie lady, which may suggest that she was particularly fond of this gem. There are 
pearl ornaments as w'cll on her body; for example, there are five strings of them, with clasps 
in the middle, on her breast, and several strings of them round her waist. The bracelet.^ on 
• the wrists are also set with rubles and pearls. I he hair of the lady is dressed in the form of 
clusters, and is arranged on the forehead so as to he seen below the ruby ornament. 

The dim outline of the facial features and the fading of the colour of the lower lip have 
deprived the painting of a great deal of its charm, but such lines and colours as have survived 
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present a magnificent picture of feminine beauty and adornments as conceived by the ardst 
in the light of the ideals of his time. 

As regards pose, the one assumed by the bearer on the left b more spontaneous and 

elegant than that of the princess. She holds the chuttn in an unadected manner, looking aside 
naively with a graceful turn of her head, and she is bending the left knee and raising the heel 
of the left loot so that only the toes touch the ground, these youthful poses exhibiting a 
pleasing undulation of the body-line which reveals both liigh artistic skill and refined taste. 

The pose of the other maid, holding the tray and standing on the opposite side, may not be 
so graceful as that of the bearer, but the expression of her eyes suggests a refined 

reiiipcT w orthy of the attendant of a princess. 

The figure of the dwarf, drawn with a long body and short legs, and with a meek, submissive 
look on the face, introduces a pleasant change in the otherwise formal scheme of the painting. 

The most notable feature of this subject is, however, the lovely chiaroscuro, shown in the 
splashes of hgin on the rose-coloured ranges of conventional hills, and the dark-green shade 
of the foliage of the mango-trees in the background. Touches of Light have also been shown 
on the head of the princess in order to brighten her coronet and other jewels. 'Phis use of 
chiaroscuro, so skilfully employed in this work, is rarely to be found in the other paintings of 

Ajanta, and shows the artist’s indmdual appreciation of the beauty of contrasts of colour in 
Nature. 


'I'HE SlBI JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE RSJA WHO GAVE 

HIS EYES IN ALMS 

Plates LXVr-LXVII 

T lili episodes painted at Ajanta agree in the main with those meniioricd in the ‘ 

but as the fresco has deteriorated considerably, and in some places the painted layer has 
peeled off froin the rock-wall, some incidents of the story can only be guessed at. For 

nittance, the episode painted on llic pilaster below the Toilet Secne (Plate LXV c) apparently 

25 ^ 6 ) ’oTrli^V" ““ '''' 

Once upon a time ilie Eodhisam'ii wiu iKtrn as Prince If there he any hiim^i gift that I haee never made, 
Sibi, the Min nf the King df Ariduapura. On the demise unafraid.’ 

iw oflril k'kmX' T™ r ""T v"'“‘ ““ «"■' 

P ' u ^ . Virtua and ruled m beggar and asked first for one eye, then for the other- and 

a 1 * s“ '™«l ill the P.I.CC fo, a f™ bat li™ deddS 

bean .. I1=J. ™h,s eyes. 1 lis B.dh,„.i,. and 
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represents the event mentioned in the °Jataka, how after Prince ^ibi had resolved to give his 
eyes in alms ‘he bathed himself with sixteen pitchers of perfumed w'ater and adorned himself 
in all his magnificence’.’ The figures are very faint, but a prince with refined features and 
golden complexion can easily be made out. He is wearing a high crown and has made a 
loop [chakra) with the fingers of his right hand. This symbolically suggests his noble resolve 
to sacrifice his eyes in the service of humanity. The figure of a maid may be traced on the left 
side of the prince; she holds a tray of royal jewels (?) with which the prince is to bedeck himself 
in accordance with the ydtaka version. On the corresponding side there is another lady, 
probably the princess, who is in a sorrowful mood and has placed her head on the palm of her 
right hand, which is raised. The features of this lady are very beautiful, and her pose also, 
though suggestive of grief, is graceful. In front there are some more figures whose heads or 
torsos may be made out, but complete bodies cannot be traced. A dwarf wearing a coronet 
can, however, be divined with some certainty. In the background the belts of hills and the 
dense foliage of trees give a pleasant setting to the scene. 

The story is continued on the right wall of the front corridor, and the next scene represents 
a lake, on the bank of w'hich two princes are seated on large lotus-flowers (Plate LXVI a). 
Both of them are wearing high crowns lavishly set with jewels. The prince shown at a lower 
level in the fresco may be identified as Prince ^ibi, since the socket of his right eye is shown 
as empty, indicating that he has given away this eye. Further, a three-letter inscription is 
painted on the lotus on which this prince is sitting, giving his name as §ibi, which confirms 
the identification.^ The other prince may be identified as the god Indra, who according 
to the ydtaka tested the virtue of Prince §ibi by watching his generosity in giving alms, and 
thereafter restored his eyes. The lake painted here is the one to which the Prince retired after 
handing over the government of his kingdom to his courtiers.^ Aquatic plants, some of which 
are in bloom, are artistically shown on the surface of the lake. In the background are hills, 
with creepers and ferns sprouting from their crevices. The fresco is much damaged and there 
are several gaps, but when complete it must have been a fine example of the artist’s faithful 
study of Nature. 

The next scene, painted on the left side of the cell-door, represents the gathering of the 
officials of the court, ‘and those beloved of the king’, when the news spread ‘that the king 
wished to tear out his eyes and give them to a brahman’. In describing the scene from the 


ascetic. The courtiers were grieved by his decision, but 
finding him firm in his resolve they took him out in a 
golden litter and brought him to the side of a lake. Sakra 
was touched by the noble sacrifice made by the Prince and 
gave him the eyes of Truth Absolute and Perfect, uttering 
praise as follows: 

‘O fostering King of Sivi land, these holy hymns of thine 
Have gained for thee as bounty free this pair of eyes divine. 
Through rock and wall, o’er hill and dale, whatever bar 
may be, 

A hundred leagues on every side those eyes of thine shall 
see.’ 


The news that the Prince had got his eyes again spread 
quickly throughout the kingdom, and vast crowds assembled 
to greet him and offer suitable presents to him. ‘Then the 
drum was sent beating about the city, to collect all trade- 
guilds’, and when they assembled he said, ‘O people of Sivi! 
now you have beheld these divine eyes, never eat food 
without giving something away.’ He further declared the 
Law to them by dwelling on the virtue of self-sacrifice. 
See also Jstaka Mald^ No. 2, and Avaddna Sdiaka^ No. 
34. ’ Jdtaka^ iv, 251. 

^ For the inscription see Ajanta^ iii, 96. 

3 Jdtaka, iv, 254. 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

left side of the painting first, the figure of Indra can be seen, who is watching from heaven 
t e assembling of the people; this is evident because his legs are bent in such a manner that 
he does not seem to rest on the ground but is floating above it. Below him are shown two 
ladies, who are probably maids of the court, one of whom holds a chaufi with a silver (?) 
handle in her hand. The pose of this lady and the bead design of the handle of the c/iaurJ are 
worth notice. On the right side of the maids is Prince ^ibi, sitting at ease on the throne, with 
one foot resting on a green stool and the other leg folded and placed on the throne. As the 
painting of his head is broken in the fresco, the expression of the face cannot be seen. Behind 
the throne is the Commander-in-Chief, or the chief guard of the court, whose figure, though 
damaged, can be identified by the ornamented handle of his sword. 

To the left of the Prince is the minister, who is seated on a chair, and who, to show the 
perplexity of his mind, has made a cAaira with the finger and thumb of his right hand. There 
are two more high officials close to the minister, and one of them, who is wearing a coronet, 
has joined his hands imploringly as if to suggest that he is ready to carry out any orders 
whatever if only the sacrifice of the king’s eyes may be avoided. The expression of this 
officer s eyes adds to the general impression of his deep anxiety. Below, there are two dwarfs, 
the hair of one of whom is spread on his back. There are some more figures besides these, but 
dettrmfneT ^ ^^m^ged at this point their features and facial expressions cannot be 

On the corresponding side (right) of the cell-door the artist has painted the tragic episode 
in which Sivaka the royal surgeon, takes out the eyeballs of the Prince and sets them in the 

T enduring great agony from the operation, 

and to support himself he has stretched out his right arm and placed his hand on th^ throne. 
He has twisted his body and back (Plate LXVI c) in excruciating agony. To the right of the 
rince is the figure of Sivaka, the surgeon (.?), who is sitting on a cushion and ha^s made a 
gesture with his fingers indicating his own regret and affliction. There is a lady immediately 

k" J'T has lowered her head and supported it 

with her hand. To the left of the Prince there are two more ladies, one of whom is apparently 

sobbing and has covered her face with both hands. The other is also very sorrowfS, and in 

deen 1 f also suggest 

forThe gTrof le disguise, who had asked 

K 11 k^ ^ ^ ^ IV .^"t)ther mendicant who may also be a god, perhaps Siva, since a 
bufl, the usua symbolic vehicle of the latter god, may be seen at the top of the painting. 

The modelling of some of the figures shown in these scenes exhibits consummate sidll, but 
he most important and strilung feature of the paintings is always the atmosphere of pathos so 
effectively conveyed in the last scene (Plate LXVI c). ^ p !> !>o 

On the upper part of the wall two more scenes are painted (Plates LXVI d'-LXVII) which 
appear to be connected wtth the same story. One of them represents an ‘alms-half where 
food ts being distributed to the poor, and the other the sending round of a 'drum' in the citv ’ 
to invite -the trade-guilds’ when Prince gibi wishes to instruct the peopL 1^1 Lw afer 
e miraculous restoration of his eyes. According to the Jataia Prince 5 ibi after his accession 
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PLATES LXVf-LXVII 

to the throne ‘caused six alms-halls to be builded, at each of the four gates, in the midst of the 
city, and at his own door’.* The alms-hall represented in the painting (Plates LXVI d and 
LXVII^) may be that near a city gate, since a lofty portal is portrayed at the left end of the 
fresco.^ The hall is a timber structure with a roof sloping on both sides, and examples of the 
kind of bamboo framework on which the roof rests may still be seen in Indian villages. 

A stalwart male attendant is bringing a pail of water to offer to the mendicants who are shown 
standing in front. Close to this attendant is a woman holding on the palm of her left hand a 
vessel containing food. To her left there is another male attendant who is offering some sort 
of liquid sustenance, dal, whey, or milk, to a female beggar who holds a cup in her hand. 
Near by there is also a male beggar with a sickly face and shabby, untrimmed beard. Above 
the latter there are two more with long, unkempt hair. In front of the woman who holds a 
vessel, near the basement of the hall, another mendicant can be seen sitting on the ground 

and drinking water from a cup made of the leaves of trees.^ • • /r j 

Close to the gateway a shdmiyanah may be noticed in which also food is being off ere to 
the poor. There are two servants of the alms-house who are carrying food for distribution; 
one of them holds a basin-shaped vessel and the other a circular jar. In front of them are two 
friars, standing facing one another and talking. The subject is of interest to students of 

Indian customs and manners. _ r u • 

The other scene, which represents the beating of the royal drum in the streets of the city 

after the restoration of the prince’s eyes, has been painted in an imposing manner. There 
is a procession of elephants in the middle of the picture, around which footmen are ^en 
marching with rapid strides. They are armed with spears, or curved swords and shields. One 
footman is carrying pots of water hung in sUngs from a bamboo. The large flags which are 
waving in the air add to the pomp and circumstance of the whole. On one eleph^t a prince 
is riding; he is wearing a crown, and there is also an umbrella over his head He may be 
Prince ^ibi, and the scene may represent his glorious return from the lake, whither he ha 
retired, to the capital of his kingdom. This scene appears to have been painted by thesame 
artist as the one who did the March of an Army in the Sutasoma Jataka (Plates XXX and 
XXXI b)^ for there is much affinity between the two scenes in regard to the different units o 
the army, the accoutrements of the soldiers, and the style of marching. 

be connected with the ^tht Jstaka or may represent some 
other story. Describing the scene as far as it can be traced 
in the present condition of the fresco, if a beginning is 
made from the left side, first an arhat is seen, who, as is 
suggested by the position of his legs, is flying in the air and 
bringing offerings to the Great Being. Proceeding towards 
the right, a raja and his consort with two attendants may 
be seen. Farther to the right the royal couple may be 
noticed again, this time adoring the Buddha, who is accom¬ 
panied by an attendant (Bodhisattva). The figure of the 
Buddha is in the middle of the wall, above the cell-door. 
To the right of the Bodhisattva four more persons can be 
made out who seem to be talking together, because their 


« Jataka, iv, 251. 

* The roof of this gate is barrel-shaped like that of a 
chaitya, and the openings at the ends also resemble the 
horseshoe-shaped windows of the chaityas. 

3 In India, either through fear of contamination or the 
rigour of the caste-system, water is poured for the thirsty 
into the hollow of their joined hands, or into cups impro¬ 
vised from the leaves of trees. Food also, even at large 
banquets, is for similar reasons served in dishes made of 
leaves which are afterwards destroyed. 

* On the upper part of the wall just below the ceiling 
another scene is painted which, owing to the blackening 
of the fresco, cannot be identified with certainty. It may 
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THE MRIGA JAT AKA, OR THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN DEER 

Plate LXVlll a-c 


The story is painted on the wall of the front corridor, near the second window, to the right of the door, in Cave XVll. 

T he subject painted on the rock-wall at Ajanta may be identified as the Ruru fat aka ' 
except for the miracle of the hunter’s hands being cut off when attempting to capture 
the golden deer, and their restoration afterwards by the divine benevolence of the sacred animal 
This incident is clearly shown in the original painting at Ajanta, but is not mentioned in the 
Jataka. The painting contains three scenes, the first representing Queen Khema relating her 
ream of the golden deer to the king, and his issuing a proclamation in response to which a 
man appears at the kmg s court and states his readiness to guide him to the place where the 
golden •^''es The second scene, painted near the bottom of the fresco, shows that the 
hunter had both his hands miraculously cut off when attempting to seize the horns of the 
golden deer in order to capture him. The third scene, which is painted in the middle, repre- 


faces are turned towards one another. The artist has given 
them different complexions, one of them being dark green 
(shining black) like the jungle tribesmen. Farther towards 
the right the same raja, or another, is shown seated on the 
throne with some attendants around him. At the end of 
the fresco, in the same direction, two more human figures 
may be traced and also a bull (the vehicle of $iva). As the 
bull is already represented in a scene connected with the 
S/ii Jataka (Plate LX Vic), it is possible that this scene 
also is connected with the same Jataka. 

* A summary of the Huru Jstaka, No. 482 (iv, 161-5) 
is given here: 

Once upon a time the Bodhisattva was born as a deer, 
and lived near the bend of a river. His skin was of a golden 
colour, and he also had a very sweet voice. One night he 
heard the cry of a man who was about to be drowned in 
the river, and he went down to the place and said, ‘Ho, 
man! have no fear! I will save you alive.’ Then he swam’ 
to the man and bore him to the bank, and afterwards set 
him on the road to Benares, whence he had come. The 
deer, however, bade him not to tell the king or any great 
man that at such a place lived a golden deer. The man 
promised to observe the command of the deer and not to 
make known his abode. On the day when the rescued 
man reached Benares the queen, Khema, had a dream in 
which a golden deer preached the Law to her. She related 
her dream to the king, who proclaimed a reward of one 
thousand pieces of money with a casket of gold and a richly 
aparisoned elephant for the person who would give him 
information about the golden deer. When the rescued 
man heard the proclamadon, he approached the courtier 


who was making the announcement and said to him, ‘I can 
bring the king news of such a deer; take me into his 
prince.’ The courtier conducted the man to the king, 
who was pleased to know that he could show the place 
where the golden deer lived. Afterwards the traitor led 
the king, accompanied by a large escort, to the place where 
the deer was to be found. Presently the king saw the golden 
^er and was just about to shoot an arrow at him; but the 
thul^^ ^*""6 checked him in his resolve, addressing him 

‘O Lord of charioteers, great king, stand still! and do not 
wound: 

Who brought the news to you, that here this deer was to 
be found ?’ 

The king ‘was enchanted with the honey voice’ of the 
deer, who also informed him about the ingratitude of the 
man whom he had saved from being drowned, and who 
through greed had disclosed to the king the place where 

bMi anger and wanted to 

lull the traitor instead of giving him any reward, but the 

Great Being thought, ‘I would not have him perish on mv 
account, and uttered these lines: 

‘Shame on the fool, O king, indeed! 

But no good men approve a killing; 

Let the wretch go, and give his meed.’ 

Afterwards the king took the Great Being to the city of 
Benares, which was beflagged and decorated in his honour, 
^d requested him to discourse to the queen his wife. The 
Great Being graciously preached the Law to the queen, 
and afterwards to the king and all his court’. 
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PLATE LXVIIIa-^ 

• sents the return of the king with the golden deer, who is being carried in a chariot as a royal 
being, with an umbrella held over his head. 

Beginning with the first scene, and commencing from the top left side, first a horse with a 
groom is noticed outside the gate of the court-building. In the middle of the court-room the 
king and queen are shown sitting on thrones, and the queen is relating her dream to the king. 
To suggest that the king will immediately issue a proclamation in the city that whosoever 
gives information about the golden deer will be rewarded, a drummer is shown standing near 
the right end of the court. Behind the drummer two other men may be seen, either belonging 
to the drummer’s party, or else wayfarers. On the corresponding side, towards the left, are 
two hunters armed with bows and arrows. Quivers are tied on their backs with a pair of 
leather straps orstrings. The features of one of them resemble those of a B/^ 7 /(Plate LX VIII a). 
There are five men sitting on the ground in front of the thrones of the king and the queen. 
The gestures of their fingers indicate that they are astonished by the dream of the queen, and 
are wondering whether a deer who can preach the Law really exists. The painter has given 
a different arrangement to the fingers of each of these five men, evidently to suggest that their 
opinions are not unanimous in the matter. On the right side of the king s throne are four 
hermits or mendicants with long hair and uncouth features. Behind the throne on the right 
side are two female attendants, one of a fair complexion and the other dark. The former 
holds a fly-whisk. Lower down, to the right of the two women, are the royal guards, one 
of them holding a long staff and others armed with straight swords. 

The second episode of the story is shown in the bottom scene, where the king, accompanied 
by two of his officers and other men of his retinue including the hunters, arrives at the place 
where the golden deer lives, and the man who guides the king raises up his arm to suggest 
that the monarch should stop moving forward since he (the guide) has caught sight of the 
deer. The king is riding on a horse accompanied by two of his officers, who are also on horse¬ 
back; all three may be seen behind the guide, who has raised his arms in the air. The head of 
the horse behind the king’s steed, which is turned aside, is painted in a very vivid style, and 
the head of the groom shown behind the king’s horse should also be noticed. Farther on, the 
king may be seen advancing on foot towards the golden deer with two men of his party. 
He is struck with wonder when he sees that the man who tried to catch the deer by his horns 
had his hands miraculously cut off. The cut-off hands are lying in front of the deer. The 
hands seem to have been restored aftervv'ards, because the man who was thus punished is 
looking back appealingly at the king, whose gaze indicates astonishment. The figure of the 
man who has been punished is a masterly piece of drawing, showing the artist’s vivid imagina¬ 
tion and consummate skill in giving a most effective pose to the subject. He is sitting on the 
ground in an attitude of reverence before the sacred deer, his knees and toes touching the 
ground while his head is turned towards the king, as if he is addressing him. The figure of 
. the deer is also shown in a realistic manner, the expression of the eyes and the position of the 
forelegs, one of them being bent at the knee, suggesting that the animal has been frightened 
and is about to run away. There is another deer behind the golden deer, which may be his 
mate. A lion is shown in a cavern in the hills above, watching the incident enacted below. 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

The middle scene is the most effective, and the fresco is also in a comparatively better state 
of preservation at that place. The king is returning to the city with the royal escort which 
had accompanied him when he went to capture the golden deer. At the back are two large 
elephants whose pinkish foreheads are bedecked with ornamental disks. The king is riding 
on a white steed and an attendant is holding an umbrella over his head. There are two other 
noblemen, riding on horses, being the aides who accompanied the king when he went out to 
hunt. There are also three hunters armed with bows and arrows and holding dogs in a leash 
Together with the hunters some guards may also be seen who are armed with curved swords’ 
Three of them are by the side of the king’s horse and three more in front, immediately behind 
the chariot in which the golden deer is being carried. An attendant, who is carrying a flagon 
of water and a branch of a tree with leaves on it, may also be seen behind the chariot. The 
deer is standing in an imposing manner in the chariot, while a canopy is seen stretched above 
him and a royal flag unfurled over his head. The chariot has a balustrade of carved wood on 
which designs representing chattya-wmdows and doorways are carved. The wheels of the 
chyiot are strongly built and carefully finished, whilst an interesting feature is a strong rope 
tied to one of the wheels and connected with a pulley fixed into the frame of the chariof, near 

Ihe charbt ^ 

skilfnlIvVnd''’^‘'l- of elephants, horses, and deer, which, as usual, are very 

skilfully and realistically drawn, the poses and the facial features of some of the hunters, who 
are apparently aborigines, may also interest the student. 


THE STORY OF A BENEVOLENT BEAR 

NOT IDENTIFIED 

Plate LXlXa-i 


n, ,„ry ,V » ,h, ,} ,h, fr„„ „rrU.r, ,f.H, ■„ c^, XVll. 

^HE pairing represents another deer-story in which a bear out of reverence and affection 

revengrcauserthfdea'th of th' h “ "“P ’’X “ hunter. The hunter in 

hea!t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ hunters to shoot arfows at the 

an?h- ‘u regarding the hirth of the Bodhisattva as a deer 

and hts betrayal by the man whose life the Bodhisattva had saved from one perorlother 
but there is no story in which a bear comes to the help of the Sacred Rerntr Tk f •’ 
much blackened by the passage of time and other causerand ^h! 

very clear, but an artist s eye can trace the main incidents of the Lry (Phte LXIX a-i) 
man with a fair complISo'’n an^bng^Tnk of the painting the figure of a 

hunter. In front of L is a stag ly^g ^a'p^S fn^ a Zeti^Tyt; ht^ndtlt 
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PLATE LXIXa-i 

the stag, whose head is clear, a bear may be noticed hugging a man (Plate LXIX This 
man has a fair complexion, and he is probably the hunter who had laid the snare. Towards 
the left is a pair of deer, one of whom is apparently the stag who has escaped from the snare 
by the timely help of the bear, who held the hunter in the embrace of his forepaws. The 
hunter, being foiled in his attempt to capture the sacred deer, asks two of his fellow hunters 
who are armed with bows and arrows to shoot the bear. These hunters may be noticed a little 
above on the right side of the painting. One of the hunters has evidently drawn his bow and 
shot an arrow, because on the opposite side of the picture the bear is lying wounded by an 

arrow which may be seen stuck into his body.^ 

Higher up (Plate LXIX a) is the figure of the hunter, who has been deprived of his hands 
as a punishment for his evil deed. Close by is the dead body of the bear, whose muzzle and 
exposed teeth represent a fine piece of realistic work. Below, on either side of the dead bear, 
are men who are expressing their sorrow at the incident, as is suggested by the gestures of 
their fingers. One of them, as a further mark of grief, has placed his hand on his head. 
Behind the hunter who has lost his hands two of his accomplices may be seen running away 
through fear of punishment. Above, on the left side of the fresco, there are two more figures 
of men, one of them of a large size, because it is represented as standing near the principal 
characters of the story, and the other comparatively small, being supposed to be at some 
distance from the main scene. The large figure, who has a ruddy complexion, proba^bly 
represents some wayfarer in the forest, and is shown carrying a bamboo across his shoulders 
from which a log is hung. The other figure represents another wayfarer, who is armed with a 
bow and arrow and is carrying faggots on his head. 


THE NIGRODHAMIGA JAT AKA, OR THE STORY OF THE 
SACRED DEER WHO OFFERED HIMSELF AS A SUBSTITUTE TO 

SAVE THE LIFE OF A DOE 


Plates hb, LXIXc, and LXX^-^ 

The jataka is painted on the wall of the front corridor, between the door and the second window on the right, m Cave XFll. 

T he painting represents five episodes, all mentioned in the Jataka version (i, 39-42),^ 
but as the fresco is badly damaged in its lower part previous scholars have not been able 
to identify certain scenes. Beginning from the door side and proceeding towards the first 
window, a scene may be noticed in which a herd of thirteen deer is represented. There are 

. Griffiths has given a reconstruction of this subject in Once the Bodhisattva was born as a deer and dwelt in 
vnl inn Fie 28. the forest, attended by five hundred other deer. He was 

The figure of the bear can be made out in the repro- called the King Banpn Deer. In the vicinity lived another 
d.c.io„ LX.X*,. bu. i. is ™„cb in .be f 

°TThe s^ry given in the fataka (i, 39-42) may be sum- was passionately fond of hunting and had veniwn serv^ 
marized as follows: to him at every meal. ‘Every day he mustered the whole 
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r fi j ■ ^ ^ “ damaged, only the horns being visible mav be 

the firs, deer’s companion, the Branch Deer. There are several young fawns close’ tTtheir 

mid!’,'') '“T^i ‘,“‘"‘*‘"8 ':h‘>'-acteristic attitudes. The^herd is shown in the 

n dst of a forest, or the king s pleasaunce', with belts of hills in the background. On a crag 
a hon (.) IS perched. Among the trees the banyan and the teak can easily be identified bf 

the r P“’'"8 off of <he painted layer from 

the ’ ^“','•'0 foene seems to continue on the top and the figure of a raja k clear in 

the painting He is riding on a horse whose head is visible although his body ii des'Xd 
rhe heads of two attendants can also be descried. The raja is drefsed in a f Jl-sleeved Lat' 

thfhnu which is still manufactured in Aurangabad On 

« the lerTrer o' 7 ^7"" '^7 "'•'O™ is fawning 

bris! 7^ ^77 7 ' •’’'■ooS'' fright, has taken shelter under the neck and 

omteo 7 ' companions. On the right side two peafowl with long tail-feathers and 

g g us plumes may be seen sitting on crags of conventionally represented hills A little 

bafrer-sha;p:\T:’hf^^^^^^^^^ 

.he yzz oZ rZ::z: :wtir7 

the raja and looking attfn,ively'‘at‘'’,L 7 oy 7 pa 7 °'-?re po7s7^^^ f r""* 

hunting.’ His people thought that as their work suffered av'^Trh-'^T ^"<1 afterwards died. To 

on account of their daily excursions with the king they de^ d 

had better manage so that the deer should graze in the Once the mT ^ a daily viedm. 

king’s own pleasaunce and that they themJives should Deer\clrd ofth^h/T^d'h-"^’^i?'* 
drive into it a sufficient number of deer from the forest so went to the I ^ i “ * substitute and 

that the king might have his daily meal of venison from the block slaughter and laid down his head on 

them. The subjects and their king accordingly made this imm, > u recognized the golden deer to whom 

arrangement, and the deer driven to the pfe^saunce in- latter fgranted by the king and informed the 
eluded the King Banyan Deer and the Branch Deer. The the impressed by 

king, when he resorted to his pleasaunce, noticed the Ban- Deer^ " fk ^ P'^y’ shown by the Banyan 

yan Deer and the Branch Deer, both of whom were of a but ^ Banyan Deer 

golden hue, and considering them too beautiful to I shot Banva The . 

hv hi, hi,, ,heu,. Aflvrwardrui^htg ■■■' "i-g - .1.. Fiv. 

himself went regularly to the pleasaunce and shot a deer^ No '> 359, and Su/rj/a»- 

or else his cook went and shot one. But in these attempt^ « j, 39- 
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PLATES Li, LXIXf & hXXa-h 

front of the throne are, as usual, two dwarfs wearing rich ornaments. The head of one of 
them is turned half-way towards the front, while the other shows only his back and is facing 
the raja and rani. The sage of the court (the brahman minister) may be seen sitting on a low 
chair at one side of the throne. On the steps leading into the room a servant or cook is report¬ 
ing something to a maid who is standing between the two pillars on the right side of the ropl 
chamber. The servant has knelt down reverentially while addressing the royal maid. He 
may be the cook come to report about the charitable action of the golden stag whose life the 

king had declared to be immune. 

To the left of the royal chamber is a shamiydnah under which a stag is shown sitting on a 
throne. But before describing this scene it will be best to narrate the events whkb the arttst 
has represented in the kitchen-scene painted at the extreme left side of the fresco (Plate 
LXX a). The kitchen is a thatched building supported by wooden pillars. The roo s opes 
on both sides and rests on a framework of timber. Connected with the kitchen is a pillared 
apartment, which may either be the porch or a small dining-room attached to the kitchen 
A stag can be seen standing in this apartment near the steps to which the king has g<>n= 
hearing the report of the Lk (>). The king is accompanied by the sage of 
gestur^f whtKe fingers indicates that he is saying something to the king. The ^ 

!f the court have also%ome with the king, and one of them, who is a fo"-''* 

slung on her back. Close to this female dwarf there is a little girl who has 

an offering to the sacred deer. Behind her is the stalwart figure of a male attendant, who 

holding the royal umbrella over the king. , v • j Kk* nf Interest to 

The pose of the king indicates dignity combined with 
quote here the portion of the Jst^ka regarding the conversation which took place betw 

the king and the Banyan Deer: 

King: ‘My friend the king of the deer, did I not promise you your life.? How comes it t at you are 

lying here.? . . ^j^o prayed me to let her turn fall on 

-d a?lt' 13 ^ar.L dtx^^ of one to another, 1, laying down my life for her and 
taking her doom on myself, have laid me down here. 

Thestaginthekitchen-buildingisshownasifh^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

shown by the sacred deer and sends a man to report the matter to the king as has 

tinned already. Behind the cook is a servant who " ,hem. 

several sets of P°« p°“d which contains’ bananas, probably raw, beans (or MiVir), 

aT 1 Below a bunch of three mulls (radishes) with green leaves 

and karelus (MomurJ.cu ,he beams of the building. The design 

. may also be seen. Pots are also hung in g kitchen behind the cook there is a 

and the ™pe-work of <1. sUng^are o« of sacrifice of the Banyan 

S^r’and ht^s hU hands close to the horns of the deer lest he should attempt to run away. 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

The kitchen-building and its equipment are extremely plain and show a great contrast to 
the pomp and grandeur to be noticed in the rich ornaments and costumes, the brilliant royal 
processions, and the impressive military expeditions. 

Between the royal chamber and the kitchen-building, a shdmiyana can be seen under which 
a stag (the Banyan Deer) is sitting on a throne and probably teaching the king and queen the 
Five Commandments. The king and queen, full of respect for the Bodhisattva, are sitting on 
the ground and listening with great attention to his sermon. Among the audience are also 
two maids of the court, shown standing behind, and a male servant who is sitting on the 
ground near the feet of the king. He appears to be an aboriginal, and his features and the 
way in which he has decorated the hair of his head with flowers are noteworthy. 

The last scene of the story is painted in the upper part of the wall above the first window to 
the right of the door (Plate LXIX c). It shows a forest with a stupa at its left end, and a 
large number of birds and four-footed animals, including deer, assembled before the stupa to 
acknowledge their gratitude to the Bodhisattva through w'hose intercession the king of 
Benares had granted immunity to the lives of all creatures.* Through the heat and smoke of 
the fires of the yo^s who lived in the cave up to comparatively recent times the fresco has 
become very black and all the colours have been burnt out, but the figures of the deer, a 
chltal,^ and a large variety of birds, chiefly aquatic, can be made out. The deer are shown 
running, the chltal is in a state of fright, and the birds take up different characteristic poses 
which exhibit the artist s careful study of the habits and movements of birds, and also his skill 
in painting them faithfully. The flock of storks, cranes, geese, and ducks in the middle of 
the painting is particularly worth notice. Among the trees the palasa (‘flame of the forest’), 
the teak, and the samalu {Vitex trijolia) can easily be recognized by their leaves. 


TWO DWARFS WITH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Plate LXXI^ 

The subject is painted on the base of a pillar of the ante-chamber in Cave XVll. 

T he columns and pilasters of this vihara are beautifully painted, the subjects being floral 
designs, mythical animals, and scenes representing court life. A few floral designs and 
a pair of mythical animals are reproduced in Plate I a-d^ and may give the art-critic an idea 
of the imagination and the technical skill of the painter. The Royal Guard (Plate II c) and 
the Toilet Scene (Plate LXIV b) already described in detail (on p. 82 and pp. oc-06 
respectively) throw considerable light on the court-life of the period. The present subject 
(Plate LXXI b) is also connected with court-life, showing two rollicking minstrels, one play¬ 
ing on a triangular stringed instrument, and the other holding a double drum under his left 
arm The mouths of both are open, which suggests that they are either singing or laughing. * 
Both of them are dwarfs and have large paunches, small fat legs, thick lips, and dumpy noses. 

Jataka^ i, 40. 2 A spotted deer, larger in size than the ordinary species and having a long neck. 
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PLATES LXXIa & c-d^ & LXXII-LXXIVa-A 
Their mirthful expressions add to the comic effect of the composition. The colours are indeed 
insignificant; it is the drawing that has made the subject so charming. 


FLORAL DESIGNS AND OTHER MOTIFS 

Plates LXXItf and c-d, and LXXII-LXXIV^-^ 

The designs are painted on the ceilings of the hall and the corridors of Cave XHI. 

T he ceiling of this vthara^ like its walls and columns, is lavishly painted, the designs com¬ 
prising floral patterns, fancy creeper-motifs, and mythical animals. The subjects repro¬ 
duced in the above plates are only a few out of a vast array, but the selection which has been 
made may give the connoisseur an idea of the artist’s play of fancy, love of ornamentation, an 
exquisite workmanship. For example, the design reproduced in Plate LXXI a has seven 
concentric ornamental bands with a circular pattern in the middle. The outermost band 
contains a jewellery pattern, the next a rich lotus creeper, with leaves, birds, and flowers 
artistically represented. Next to this, that is, third in the serial order, is again a jewellery 
design, showing pearl-strings with clasps at the ends, the latter being set with gems. The 
fourth represents a lotus-creeper, but here the design is different from that shown in the 
second band, for the artist has painted large cup-shaped leaves between the bunches of 
flowers. The fifth band contains a simple five-petal floral design, so that the eye of the on¬ 
looker may not be tired by a succession of too many intricate patterns. The sixth band con¬ 
tains a wavy design which is still in vogue even at the present day. The fresco being much 
damaged near the centre, the designs of the seventh band and the central panel cannot be 
determined with certainty. These seven circular concentric bands are enclosed in a square, 
and the space at the corners and around them has been cleverly filled up with pairs of celestial 
beings and artistically designed scrolls. The celestial beings are shown bringing offerings of 
flowers from heaven to the Buddha. The modelling of the male figure at the right corner, 
and the rapidity of movement suggested by the position of his legs, witness to a vigorous style 

°^tL" panel shown in Plate LXXI described above, is further enclosed by decorative 
bands among which one containing animal-heads and busts attached to ornamental scrolls is 
extremely pleasing (Plates LXXII-LXXIV^z-^). The heads shown are of both real animals 
and fabulous creatures, the latter including a mermaid (Plate LXXII). The ammals are most 
ingeniously shown sporting or fighting with one another, and the artist has tried to exhibit 
the characteristic features and habits of the various beasts represented. For example, in the 
top panel there is a fight between two cat-headed monsters, and the picture faithfully repre¬ 
sents the way in which two ordinary cats fight with one another. The colour-schemes of these 
subjects also show a highly developed art, since the different colours are most harmomously 
blended and most pleasant to the eye. Among the religious symbols the conch and lotus may 
be seen in the top panel of Plate LXXIV; the lotus {padma) was associated with Buddhism 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

from the beginning of the Hinayana period, but the conch shows the influence of the Brah- 
manic faith, and must have been adopted as a religious symbol by the Buddhists when the 
Mahayana doctrine came into vogue.' 

T he ceilings of the corridors are also magnificently painted, and on the ceiling of the front 
corridor there is a design in which three peafowl are represented around a lotus creeper 
adorned with flow'ers and buds. The design is highly conventional; even the tail-feathers of 
the birds have been changed into ornamental scrolls, yet the position of their necks and other 
parts of the body are very characteristic of the habit and carriage of the peafowl (Plate 
LXXI d). Similarly, on the ceiling of the left corridor is delineated a lion to whose tail the 
painter has given an artistic loop. The raised head and the shape of the muzzle are also 
unreal, but the entire motif, set in a circle of the lotus-creeper, is extremely attractive, and 
shows well the ingenuity and taste of the artist. In this period (fifth century a.d.) the decora¬ 
tive aspect of art from the creative point of view reached its climax; afterwards, perhaps, there 
was a retrograde movement, whether for political or other reasons is not known. 


LOTUS-CREEPERS AND OTHER DECORATIVE DESIGNS 

Plate LXXIVc 

The designs are executed on the ceiling of the front corridor of Cave XXL 

''T^HE ceiling of this cave must originally have had a large number of exquisite designs, 
X ut as the fresco has been destroyed in several places through various causes, their 
beauty and variety can be admired only from the few fragments which have survived The 
ceiling of the front corridor, on the right side, has a fairly large fragment intact which, 
besides floral, geometric, and other artistic patterns, shows a charming lotus-creeper in which 
the freshness of the blue colour is particularly striking. On the creeper there are also white 
owers and buds the delicate petals of which have been painted with great care. In the choice 
of CO ours, too, the artist s refined taste may be admired, the flowers being both white and blue, 

rirkTacItgroun'd^^ throwing it into relief, has been painted on 


' Conch and lotus combined are also painted on the 
ceiling of Cave 11 at Ajanta. Cf. Part 11, Plate XLVII </. 
According to Coomaraswamy, a lotus and a conch asso¬ 
ciated with Kuvera are considered to signify his inexhaust¬ 
ible treasuries. See Yaksas^ ii, 13. 

2 The ceiling of the right aisle of Cave XIX has also 
some charming creeper-designs among which dwarfish 
human figure are interspersed. There are also figures of 
the Buddha in different attitudes {mudras) and a scene in 
which a lady with a child has been shown standing before 
the Buddha. The child is putting something into the 
Buddha’s begging-bowl. Foucher has identified this sub¬ 
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ject with the story of ‘Offering of a handful of dust to the 
Blessed One by the child which afterwards became Asolca’, 
Jour. Hyd. Arch. Soc., No. 5, 1919-20, pp. 86-87. The 
porch of this cave has a panel in its ceiling representing 
five elephants. The grouping of the animals is ingenious, 
and two of them in the front are shown either fighting 
with each other or else caressing each other in a sportive 
mood, since their trunks are intertwined. The painting, « 
however, does not show any vigour, and the disproportion¬ 
ately broad green key-pattern border has further weakened 
the artistic effect. 


THE BUDDHA PREACHING TO THE CONGREGATION 

Plate LXXVIIi 


7 'Af ittnf h ptjintid mHt tht third cdl-dmr in fht Itfc &tslr Cnvt XXII* 

AS the fresco is much damaged and the principal figures near the Buddha arc not coiri- 
i^Lplete, it will be hazardous to identify the subject with any legend or event of the life of 
the Buddha. The Great Being is shown sitting on a tlirone with two royal attendants holding 
c^aurJs in their hands. They may be Bodhisattvas, Towards the left of the throne were 
probably the figures of women, some of which appear to have been completed, but two of 
them were left incomplete, as can be seen near the end of the fresco. These figures are 
interesting as showing how the artist u'orked on the modelling by using pinkish washes 
before applying other colours, and inserting brush-lines which indicated costume, jew'eUery, 
and minor features of the body.* On the right side of the throne were probably male figures 
representing some of whom appear to be dressed as princes and others as Mikstms, 

In the fresco, as it is now, the pose of the tw'o royal attendants and the modelling of the two 
female figures referred to above are the only artistic feaiures worthy of notice. 

» These incompku; figures arc dear in the tiripial whidi are quite fwitisful reproductions. AJetita PamtiHgs^ 
frcixxi, Kitd Grifliiiis has published hantl’Copics of them ii, Phtc 155, 
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APPENDIX 

NOTES ON TITE PAINTED AND INCISED INSCRimONS OF CAVES 

XX-XX\T 

THE PAINTED INSCRIPTIONS* 

By Dr. N- P- CHAKRAVARTI 
CAVE XX 

T N this cav;: there is no painted inscription of the same nature as those found c^ves, 

1 but here again there is an inscription in red paint in two lines on ihe left wall between the 
riiehc containing dte figure of the Buddha and the second ccll^oor. The record is fatally 
damaged and only a few letters here and there can be deciphered: mere fragmentary remains 
from which it is not possible to deduce any intelligible meaning- 

CAVE XXI 

There is no pointing anywhere in this rave, but there is an imcriptioii in red paint aitd 
several lines of big letters on the back wall of the veranda betwe^ the door and the window. 
To the right is a simUar rceord in five lines written eornenvise. The writing, which was made 
on the plaster covering the wall, is badly injured. The fourth line, however, seems to rra : 

[Dasajratha [ma*?]tidaua 

There are traces of another similar inscription on the same wall to the left where the writing 

was done horizontally. i .i 

It is perhaps not unlikely that it was originally intended to decorate this cave also with the 

usual inural paintings and that these recorde in red paint contained, for the guidance of the 
artists, the titles of particular scenes {perhaps from the Dasardtha Jataka m the above 
Instance) which were to be painted on a particular portion of the wall. 

CAVE XXII 

In this cave arc the painted figures of eight Buddhas rendered on the left W'all of the^shrine. 
These Buddhas are seated under appropriate Bodhi-Utt^ and their names arc recorded below 
the figures, which show that they were the seven omniscient 

future Buddha Maitrcya.’ The names are: (i) \ipa 5 vi, (2) $tkhi, (3) Visvabhu[.], (4) 
[Krakuchchhandah*!.’ (5) Ka[naka]mumh. (6) K 5 syapa[h], (7) Sakyanumi[h], and (8) 

^AbolrthL Buddha figures and on top of each B^rM/'-trce was also painted the of 

every separate tree, each of which appertained, of course, to its own partiedar Bud^ 

• (Faiimilel). Of these only four names are now extant. Thus, above Sikhi we find pundarlka, 


This is the contmuatitm of Kis published in Part 

III fl'ext), pp. 

^ BurgesB, D^smpthtf No. P* 


^ TJiis name is now ak^ethcr missiiig and has been 
supplied, 


] ] ] 
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above Krakuchchhanda, sirlshah, above Kanakamuni, udum[b*]arrah], and above Kasvapa 
nyagro[dhah*].' ‘ / r » 

Below the seated figures of the Buddhas there is a painted record in two lines, which contains 
a dedicatory inscription, now only partly preserved, which is followed by a verse describing 
the merit accruing to those who dedicate an image of the Buddha. 

1 [Siddham^] [[•] ^Deyadharmmo^yam ^akyabhiksho[r*>ma[ha]yana'».. 

[sarvvasatvaJSnam^anuttara-[jfia]n-avaptaye | Sauru(ru)pya- 
saubhagya- gun-opapamnna(panna)^ gun-endriye’ 
bhasvara-diptayas^^te® [j*] bhavam(va)nti’ te'° 
nayan-abhirama |" 

2 ye karayam(ya)nt«iha Jinasya bi[m]ba[m] | [|*]«2 

Success! This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, a follower of the Great Vehicle 
for the attamment of supreme knowledge of all beings. Those who cause to be made an 
image of Jina (Buddha) become endowed with good looks, good luck, and Uood) qualities 

acquire resplendent brightness in right conclusion {guna) and insight, and become pleasing 
to the eye. r & 


THE INCISED INSCRIPTIONS 
By Dr. B. CH. CHHABRA 
GENERAL REMARKS 

F jyE of the SIX inscriptions dealt with in this note have already been published by 
X hagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess. One, occurring on the wall of the chapel be- 
.ween Caves XXVI and XXVII, is a subsequent discovery. Unlike the res., i. Is inTrakr . 
and Sanskrit mixed, and is much later in date. 

Cave XX has only one short votive inscription. It is fragmentary 

Cave XXVI has four insmp.ions, of which one is a fairly long record. Its contents are 

discusMd m some detail at its appropriate place. The other three are votive records, one 
of which IS fragmentary. ’ 

inscription. The inscribed surface is rough and extremely weather-worn. The record belongs 

.LI 1 “ '■y ; This pom-on has been snpplied from Buijess's plate. 


Burgess, 

* Expressed by a symbol which has now disappeared 
but is clear in Burgess’s plate. 

* Vowel e sign in de is now effaced. 

Burgess’s plate shows Masharasai/a, but an examina¬ 
tion of the original shows that the reading may have been 
the usual MahSySna-yayinah, &c., found in this formula. 
The plaster has peeled off completely after this, but a few 
letters are visible on Burgess’s plate which can be read as 
niyasya mata-pitri -. 


* Burgess panna^ but the r^ing is clearly pamnnS. 

’ Reading in Burgess °ya!r*bha°, but the plate shows 

the reading given by me. 

* Burgess’s text and plate give shte^ but the reading is 
clearly ste. 

» Burgess omits anusvara above va, but it is clear in 
the original inscription. 

Read ch^aite. 

" Danda unnecessary. 

See also under inscription No. 8, Cave X. 
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CAVE XX 

to the Rashtrakutas. It has not been possible to decipher the entire inscription. Yet the 
portion which has been made out is of some importance. 

None of the records is dated. The Rashtrakuta record can be placed in the eighth or the 
ninth century a.d. on palaeographical grounds, whilst the others belong to a period ranging 
from A.D. 450 to A.D. 525. 

CAVE XX 

The subjoined fragmentary Sanskrit inscription occurs on the pilaster at the left end of the 
veranda in Cave XX. It has been edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.* The 
inscription has suffered further damage since their time, as a comparison between the facsimile 
published here and the one published in the A.S.W ./., vol. iv, will show. 




Inscription in its present 
condition 


Facsimile published in 
J.S.W.L, vol. iv, PI. 
LVIII, No. 5 


My reading is based on the latter as well as on an examination of the original. 


TEXT 


1 -ya[m]^ mandapa- 

2 -pautrasya [Kri]^- 

2-putrasya^ Upendra[sya]- 

^ -sya dharmma-haga^- 

^-trasya jayataih- 


* Burgess, Descriptive Notes<^ pp. 7 ^ 77 ^ No. 5 (where 
Cave XXII is obviously a mistake for Cave XX)\J.S,IV 
vol. iv,p. 1 32, No. 5, and Plate LVIII, No. 5. 

^ This may be restored as deyadhamimo^’yam following 


Bhagwanlal Indraji. 

3 This letter may be read also as ksha, 

^ The sandhi has not been observed here. 

5 The reading of these two letters is doubtful. 


Q 
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6 -[sya] kula*pri 

7 - • - - mo[pa]saka[syA]^-- - 

8 - - - - nvamikasypau- 

9 -- 

to -gamn - - - * * 

TR.ANSLATIOM 

This mandapa is [the merttariatis gift of] Upendra, son of. * grandson of. . . j* Whatever merit is , 
here, may that be tor the attainment of the supreme knowledge by all the sentient beings, beginning 
with the (dvnor'S) father and mother. 


CAVE XXVI 

Cave XXVI contains the following four inscriptions, all in Sanskrit. 

Xo, I. This b the longest of all It is engraved on the back wall of the facade, over the 
doorway on the right side. It has already been edited by both Bhagwanlal Indraji and James 
Hurgess.^ It consists of ly lines, not zy as misprinted in tile D^scriffh^ Noigs by Burgess. 
'I’he inscribed surface has been damaged a little, as a result of which portions of the text in 
lines i and 1 5-17 have been lost to us (Facsimile II). The composition of the record b metrical 
throughout, there being altogether 19 verses in various metres, Its language contains eicpres- 
siom that are peculiar to Buddhist literature, and here and there shows tiic iriduencc of Pali. 
The record is not dated, but palaeographically it can be placed between a.d. 450 and a.d. 

A comparison of the text and translation presented below will show that they differ in some 
respects from those given by Bliagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess. 

The object of the inscription is to record die excavation of the rock-hcwn temple, evi¬ 
dently Clave XX\' I itself, by a Buddhist Buddha bhadra by name. The work, was super¬ 

vised by one of his pupils, Bbadrabaiidhu by name, and anotlicr monk, named Dhannadatta, 
Buddhabhadra, the record states, was a close friend of Bhawiraja, the minister of the king of 
Asmaka. At the time of the construction of the cave-temple, Bhawiraja bad passed away. 
His son, Oevaraja, had succeeded him as minister of the said king, Buddhabhadra assigns 
the merit of the pious act to his friend as well as to his own parents. 

The name of the king of .Asmaka is not mentioned. In the inscription in Cave XVII a 
line of kings feudatory to the Vukatakas is mentioned. Ravisamba and his elder brother 
(name lost), sons of Krishnadasa, of tliis feudatory line, arc stated therein to have conquered 


* The ItrittT h ijuite clear in the facsiimk published 
bcrCj but m the one pubilled in the voL iv, it 

looks like simple Jta, 

^ Perhaps we had hi^rc 

^ '[“"he fcsiaration hy BhugwaiiLd Indraji may 

be accepred! yad^titrit 
pUrViimgaTn^nJm 

^ OVfing to tile gaps m the texCj ft 1$ not pcHsibJe to give 
a trandahon of ihe fijrlher portions, diqijgh in line h Jicrc 


is a reference to a faitujy jtnd In line 7 to a gteat ky- 
worshipper 

^ Burge^ Dfffnpthi Notn^ pp, 77-79, No. 6j 
4.SJKl^ Yol iv, No. 6^ and Pkte LVliJ^ No. 6* 

^ Burgess placed the record in ‘the later halfof the sixth 
r>r beginning of die seventh century 1 hbc datt^ how¬ 
ever, would seem to be too late, taking account of the * 
archaic forms of certain krters—the tripartite farm of y* 
for instance— notlcoLblc in the inscripriotX 
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CAVE XXVI 

and ruled over Asmaka.' We learn further from that inscription that Ravisamba predeceased 
this elder brother, who after the demise of his younger brother led a very pious life. Cave 
XVII was excavated by him. He was contemporary of the Vakataka emperor Harishena 
{circa a.d. 475-500). Considering the approximate date of our inscription, we may presume 
that it was either Ravisamba’s elder brother himself or the latter’s son and successor who was 
king of Asmaka at the time of the excavation of Cave XXVI. 

Buddhabhadra evidently followed in the footsteps oiSthavira Muni Achala in building the 
cave-temple. Verse 6 of the inscription states that Achala had built a similar iaila-^riha (rock 
dwelling) of the Lord Buddha. Achala has been identified with A-che-lo mentioned by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang,^ who visited India between a.d. 621 and a.d. 
545. From his description it appears that Achala s work, at the time when he saw it, was 
already of a long past date. 

TEXT 

[Metres: Verse i Drutavitambita\ w. 2 and 4 Aupachchhandasika\ w. 3 and 10 Upajati {Indravajra ind 
Upendravajra combined); v. 5 Vasantatilak 5 \ vv.6 , 7 > ^*^d 8 Aryd\ v. 9 Vamsasthabil<i\ w. 11, I2, I 3 > 
14, 15, and 19 Anushtubh\ v. 16 Upajati{Vasantatilakd, Indravajra, and Upendravajra combined); v. 17 

$ikharini\v. ^ardulavikndita^ _ . • 4 • 

1 Siddham^ [ 11*3 loka-hit-avahit-odyato sukh-a karah paramarttha-vit^tri- vidha- 

nirmmala-sarwa-gun-odayo Muni[r*a-bhi 3 ® karun-amala-chandrikah [l|il| 3 

2 Punar^api maran-adi yena samyag«jitam<>ajar-amara-dharmmatachalabdha[|* 3 ^ivam<^abhayam*» 
analayam gato>pi pralama<>puram jagatam karoti ch«arttha[m || 2 ||*3 

3 Tato namaskara-gun-abhidhanam^ bhavaty<>avandhyam vipulam mah-arttham [|3 pradattam^ 
ekam kusumam cha yatra svargg-apavargg-akhya-phalasya hetuh [|| 3 1|*3 

4 Ata iha vidusha Tathagateshu prathita-gun-adhika-loka-vatsaleshu [ 1*3 kritam^anusarata 

janena karyya drava-karuna-hridayeshv<»ati- _ 

5 va’ bhakti[h *3 || [4 11*3 Deva nirasta-vijayas<>sa-vipattikatvach<»chhapena Sambhur^api kachara- 
lochano^bhiit H (1) Krishno^va^o^pi vaiam^apatito<>ntakasya tasma>jayamti 

6 Sugata bhaya-vipramuktah |1 [5 11*3 Sthavir-Achalena munina lasanam=.udbhavayam* kritajnena 
[|*] krita-krityen^api sata Saila-griham karitam ^astuh || [6 ||*3 

7 Prag^kva bodhisatvair«bhava-sukha-kamail«cha moksha-kamail<>cha [ 1*3 samvidyamana-vibha- 
vaih katharh na karyya bhavet^klrttih H [7 1|*3 Yavat^klrttir^lloke tavat^svargge- 

8 shu modati cha dehl [ 1*3 chandr-arkka-kala-kalpa karyya klrttir^mahidhreshu || [8 ||*] Aneka- 
janm-atta(nta)ra-baddha-sauhridam sthirarh kritajnam sudhiyarh vipa^chitam [| 3 

* Hyd. Arch. Ser.., No. 15 (Inscription in Cave XVII vol. iv, Plate LVIII, No. 6, shows a blank space after vi. 

at Ajanta, by V. V. Mirashi), Hyderabad, 1949, p. 4- * Read Mmir'.a-bhlh. The reading given by Bhagwanlal 

* A.S.fF.I.y vol. iv, p. 133. See also On Yuan Chwang't Indraji is mu[shitabhih ?], which has been accepted by James 
Travels in India, by Thomas Watters, edited by T. W. Burgess, who deletes the query-mark. 

Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905, vol. ii, * The engraver evidently first engraved a mute « after 
P. 239> giving Yuan Chwang’s description of Achala’s na and then, erasing it, he engraved an anusvSra, which is 
monastery with ‘its lofty halls and deep chambers . . . seen a little aside, below sa of samyag'^ in line 2 above, 
quarried in the cliff’ ^ Expressed by a symbol. ^ The position of the letter va, in the mar^n away 

* Read -vit [[•] tri-. In fact, after the syllable vi, there from the alinement, shows that it was first omitted and 

is a damaged letter which may have been a mute /. In that was later supplied. , , . j 

case we had better read -vi[t] []•] ttri, the t preceding r ® Read udbhSvayat, as suggested by Bhagwanlal Ind¬ 
in /r/having been duplicated. The facsimile in A.S.lV.l., raji. 
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9 sur-asur-acharyya(ryya)-mateshu kovidarii mahanubhav-A^maka-raja-mantrinam || [9 ||*J 
Lokajnam«ekanta-Samantabhadrarii sarw-artthinam<>arttha-karam suvachaih [|*] gun-onnatam 
pra^raya- 

10 [na]mra-m[ujrttim khyatim gatarh sach-charitaih pri(pri)thivyamj| [10 ||*] Danda-saddhyani 
karyyanivyayam-aika-rasany^api [|*] yas^^sadhayati samn^aiva nri(nri)pater«>mantri(ntri)-pum’n- 
gava[h*J II [i I II*] Ittham- 


11 bhuto^sya putr<>^pi Devarajo dhurariiddharah [|*] pitaryy<»uparate yena padam#unnamitam 
gunaih || [12 ||*J Tain Bhawirajam^uddilya mata-pitaram«eva cha^ n*] bhikshuna Buddha- 
bhadrena 

12 karitah Sugat-a[layam 3 ] || [13 ||*J Agamya Dharmmadattam chcha(cha) bhikshum sach-chhi- 
shyam^eva cha [|*] BhaMrabu(ba)ndhum*>idam vesma tabhyarh nishpaditam cha me || [14 ||*] 
Yad^atra punyarii tat<‘tesha[m] 

13 jagataih cha bhavatv«idam [|*J sarw-amala-guna-vyataS-mahabodhi-phal-aptaye || [15 ||*] Yo 
Buddha-Sasana-gatim samabuddhya^ jato bhikshur«vya(r«>wa)yasy#abhinave«bhijan-opapanna- 


14 bahu-lrutah I[i]la-vi 5 uddha-cheta [lokasya mokshaya krij’t-adhikarah || [16 ||*] Na samsar- 
apannam ^ubham«api - - *n«chichhubha-karam vipako divyo 

..cha niyamah [|*] - - lok-artthaya prasrita-manasam punya-mahatam vipako - ’ranam 

bhavati sukha- - 

16 najagatam || fi7 ||*]- -- -- - n* *°andaja-vya[hrii(hri)]tegolahgula-ninada-purita-dare 

pragbhara-vi-[I*]- 

17 yogKvar-adhyasite ve§m<>edamjana-janakam bhutyai pratishthapitam || [18 ||*] Purw^api 

ch<^eyam ten<>aiva drii(dri)-bddh«acharyyena(na) Saugatl fl*] loke chiraih_ 

cii 19 \n 


TRANSLATION 

Luck! 

(Verse i) Victorious is Muni" who applied his mind to people’s welfare (and) strove for it, who 
accomplished . . . happiness . . who had realized the ultimate reality, who possessed (a/l) the three- 


* This anusvara is superfluous. 

^ Better read mdtaram pitaram tathd. The wrong 
usage mdtd-pitaram occurs also in certain donative records, 
as in No. 2 below, infra p. i ig, n. 2. 

3 Read ^layah. The engraver first engraved ya after /J, 
and then soon discovered his omission of la. Consequently, 
what we see is his attempt at making la of the yay followed 
by an imperfectly formed ya with an anusvdra over it. 

*♦ The letter bha had a mark attached to its right limb, 
which is erased. Also it has a superfluous anusvara over it. 

5 The intended reading seems to be vrdta. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji read dhyata. James Burgess read vydta and cor¬ 
rected it into vydpta or vydtta. 

^ In samahuddhya we obviously have a diaeretic form of 
samhuddhyay as upapanna is a diaeretic form of utpanna 
(through Pali uppanna)^ occurring in this very verse. 
Such forms betray Pali influence. 

^ The reading within the square brackets is as given by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess. This is, however, 
not certain. The letter loy for instance, shows an upright 
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stroke on the top, which makes it look more like lau than 
lo. The following letter again looks more like kd than ka. 
The letter sya also has an additional stroke on the top. 
What is read as mo looks diflFerent from mo in moisha in 
line 7 above. The syllable kshd is not clear, but can be 
made out. The next letter looks more like yd or yo than 
simple ya. Finally, kri has a medial / stroke attached to its 
top, or it has to be read as kri and corrected into kri. 

® Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess read these two 
letters as tu kiy but on the original they look different. 

’ Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess read this letter 
as dhiy the latter inadvertently omits the preceding vipdko. 

These four letters are read as valabhir^nnd by Bhag¬ 
wanlal Indraji and James Burgess. 

>» Muni here stands for the Lord Buddha. Muniy $dkya- 
muniy Munindray and the like, are some of the Buddha’s 
appellations recorded even in Sanskrit lexicons. See, for 
instance, Jmarakoshay i. 14: Munindrah $nghanah $dstd 
Munih tdkyamunis^.tuyah. It may be pointed out that the 
author of the inscription in Cave XVII at Ajanta employs 
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CAVE XXVI 

fold^ magnificent virtues, who knew no fear, {and) whose compassion beamed forth as the very moon¬ 
light— 

2) —again, who had won complete victory over death and the like, who had attained to the 
state where one neither decays nor dies; and who, even after having entered into nirvana ^—the state 
of utter calm and bliss, beyond fear and void of locality—, fulfils the desires of {all the beings in all the 

three) worlds! . 

(V. 3) —Obeisance and praise {offered to him) will never turn fruitless from him, {they rather) bring 
abundant {and) great reward from him, and {even) a single flower offered to whom yields the fruit 
known as paradise {and even) final emancipation. 

(V. 4) Therefore it behoves the wise man, treading the noble path^ in this world, to show extreme 
reverence to the Tathagatas who are exalted through their reputed excellences {and) have kindly feelings 
for humanity—have their heart melting, as it were, with compassion.^ 

(V. 5) Gods, being {time and again) harassed by troubles, can hardly aspire after victory; {let alone 
gods,) even 5 iva had to undergo a curse whereby he became a horrid-^eyed one; Krishna, too, though 
free of all bondage, fell a victim to death. Therefore the Sugatas, who are absolutely free from fear, 
excel {over all). 

(V. 6) The venerable sage Achala, even though he had achieved all which he aspired to {and had no 
further desire), out of gratitude built a cave-dwelling for the Master,^ which is proclaiming {so to say,) 
His teachings. 

(V. 7) Why should not a monument^ be raised by those possessing wealth, desirous of mundane 
happiness as also of liberation .^—{such a charity should indeed he performed) far rather by Bodhisattvas 
(‘those beings who aspire after pure knowledge’) for the happiness of the world as also for {their own) 

final emancipation^ ij ^ 

(V. 8) A man continues to enjoy himself in paradise as long as his memory is green in the world. One 


Muni, Muniraja,2inA Munindra in verses i, 24, and 28 
respectively; see Burgess, Descriptive Notes, pp. 73 
75; A.S.W.L, vol. iv, pp. 129 and 130; Hyd. Arch. Ser., 
No. 15 {Inscription in Cave XFll at AjantS, by V. V. 
Mirashi), Hyderabad, 1949, pp. 10, 12, and 13. 

* These refer to mdnasika, vSchika, and kdyika (mental, 
oral, and physical) qualities. 

2 This is what is obviously indicated by the epithets that 
follow. 

3 Krita here, in my opinion, is to be taken in the sense of 
Krita-yuga, the age of purity and nobleness of character. 
Compare: Loko mad-yugafanmS krita-^Krita-karmd na 
mad-dharmS | iti hetor^iva balinJ Kalina sampidyate sd- 
dhuh II —‘ “The fellow is born in my age, but has been 
doing the deeds of the Krita age and not following my 
ways”, reasoning thus, methinks. Kali (the modern age of 
discord) is specially harsh upon good people.’ 

^ As pointed out by James Burgess, drava-karund- 
hndayeshu is bad Sanskrit, yet its meaning is plain enough. 

5 I take the word kdchara as a variant of kachchara, 
meaning ‘wicked’, ‘ungainly’, &c 

^ The original has ^dstri, ‘teacher’ or ‘master’, which 
is another well-known apj^llation of the Buddha. See 
above, p. 116, n. 11 


7 The word kirti in the present context means ‘temple’, 
‘monument’, or the like. See an essay entitled ‘Kirti: Its 
Connotation’, in the Siddha-Bhdratt (Dr. Siddheshwar 
Varma Presentation Volume), Hoshiarpur, 1950, Pt. I, 
pp. 38-42. 

® This dryd is rather terse and may be elucidated fur¬ 
ther. In verse 6 we are informed that the venerable monk 
Achala caused a rock-temple to be excavated in honour of 
the Buddha, which evidently means that he provided the 
money needed for the work. This is a meritorious act 
which ordinarily a lay worshipper performs if he desires 
happiness in this world and liberation hereafter. Verse 7, 
the present /IryJ, justifies a monk’s performing such an act. 
Achala is here alluded to as a Bodhisattva. The expression 
prdg eva is an idiom peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and answers to English ‘far rather’. The implication 
of the statement in the verse seems to be this, that it is far 
more desirable that monks possessing wealth should spend 
it for charitable purposes than even that worldly wealthy 
people should do so. The adjuncts hhava-sukha-kdma and 
moksha-kdma are common to Bodhisattvas and samvidya- 
mdna-vibhavas (‘wealthy people’), but these are to be inter¬ 
preted slightly differently in each case, as has been done in 
the translation. 
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should (therefore) set up a memorial on the mountains that will endure for as long as the moon and the 
sun continue.* 

(Vv. 9-13) The monk Buddhabhadra has caused (this) temple of Sugata to be made in honour of his 
parents as well as in honour of (that) Bhawiraja who served the mighty king of A§maka as the latter’s 
minister, who was attached to him {the monk) in friendship through many successive births, who was 
steadfast, grateful, wise, learned, expert in the polity both of Brihaspati and of Sukra,^ proficient in 
social laws and customs, worshipping only the Buddha, supplying the needs of all the needy; who was 
very eloquent, was exalted through his virtues, was all humility, was renowned the world over for his 
pious character, was blessed with a son, an equally foremost personality, Devaraja {by name\ who accom¬ 
plishes, with tact and sweetness only, even such tasks as would normally call for rigours and active 
struggle, who is {now) the excellent minister of the king {of Asmaka\^ and who, on the demise of his 
father, raised the {dignity of his) office by his excellences. 

(V. 14) Thanks to^ the monk Dharmadatta as well as to {my) good pupil Bhadrabandhu; for it is 
these two who have seen to the excavation and completion of this {cave) temple on my behalf.^ 

(V. 15) Whatever merit is here, may that be for the attainment of fruit {in the shape) of supreme 
knowledge as well as the multitude of all the pure qualities by them^ and by {all the beings in all the 
three) worlds! 

(V. 16) He who, born of a noble family, endowed with great learning, with his mind purified by 
righteous conduct, {competent to lead the people on the path of liberation)^ having perfectly mastered the 
course of the Buddha’s teachings, became a monk in his early age. 

(V. 17) [Owing to the serious lacunae in the text as a result of the damage done to the inscribed 
portion here, a coherent translation of the extant part is not possible.] 

(V. 18) This {cave) temple has been established for the welfare of - - -, on the top of a mountain, 
which is frequented by great and the valleys of which are resonant with the chirpings of birds 

and the chatterings of monkeys,- 

(V. 19) And this prasastP of Sugata has likewise been composed by the same teacher - - - for long 
in the world. 

No. 2. This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the topmost Buddha figure, standing, 
facing north, on the left side of the facade. It consists of two lines, the second of which is 
much shorter. It has likewise been edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.® Its 
facsimile has not been published previously. 

* The significance of the word kirti is further made 
clear here. By advising his readers to make temples out of 
the living rock, the author obviously alludes to the lasting 
nature of such monuments in contrast to those made of 
brick and mortar, which are less durable. 

^ The reference is obviously to the m 7 /x, schools of 
polity of Brihaspati and ^ukra, the former the preceptor of 
the gods and the latter the teacher of the demons. 

3 Both Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess wrongly 
took this part of Devaraja’s description as applying to his 
father, Bhawiraja. 

^ Jgamya^ literally ‘having come’, is another idiomatic 
expression peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit. It is used to 
acknowledge indebtedness. Cf. yd kachid asmdkam srt- 
saubhagya-sampat sarv^dsau Buddham Bhagavantam dga- 
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^y ^—‘whatever fortune of wealth and prosperity we pos¬ 
sess, all that we owe to the Lord Buddha!’ {Divyavaddna^ 
edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, 

P- 950 

5 This statement, in the first person, is supposed to be 
emanating from the monk Buddhabhadra, to whom the 
excavation of the cave-temple is due. 

^ That is, the persons named, Bhawiraja, Buddha¬ 
bhadra, his parents, Dharmadatta, and Bhadrabandhu, who 
are concerned with the excavation of the hall and the fane 
within. 

^ The original pGrvd is a substantive and it means * 
praiasti^ ‘eulogy’. 

® Burgess, Descriptive Notes^ p. 79, No. 7; 
vol. iv, p. 136, No. 7. 


CAVE XXVI 


j 



The insciiption is comparatively well presen'cd. A little blank space between ^iid*atra 
and puny am in line i is ow'ing to a flaw in the atone itself* PalaeographicaUy the two forms of 
r, one with its semieirdc to the right of the vertical and the other with it to its left, are 
noteworthy, as in hhadanta and yad*atra^ line [. 

TEXT 

1 Siddharn^ dcyadharnimo^^yaTh iakya-bhikshor^bhadanta-GutjSkarasya yad^atra pui^yaiii tad# 
bhavatu mata-pitaraih^ purwangamam krii(kri)tV!i 

2 sirwa-satvebhya^ anutara-jfiana aptaye* 

TR.\NSLAT10N 

t.ucki This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, the reverend Gunakara, Whatever merit is 
here, may that be for the attainment of the supreme knowledge to all the sentient beings, beginning 
with the {dumr'i) father and mother! 

No. 3. This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the topmost Buddha figure, standing, 
facing south, on the right side of the facade. It is fragmentary, a large portion of It, on the 
right side, having been broken away. The extant portion has the beginnings of the three 
iines-^thc inscription evidently consisted of three lines only. It has been previously edited 
by Bhagw'anlal Indraji and James Burgess.* It is a donative record tike the foregoing one. 



* Expressed hy z symbol * A few auspicious symbols thir follow mark the end of 

t ^ Curiously cttougli ihe record. 

the ^ me wroTi|^ form flirt occurs in vcrtie tj of ^ Burges^^ p. ScJ| Na, R; 

the foregoing inscription (Na ijjF- LVlll, No. S 
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TEXT 

1 Siddham* deyadharmm6«[yarh]^- 

2 ya^d#atra pu^[nyarii]- 

3 sarwa-satva(ttva)na[m<*a]s- 


TRANSLATION 

Luck! [ 714 m] is the meritorious gift-Whatever merit is here [/<?/ that be Jor the attainment of 

supreme knowledge'^ by all sentient beings- 

No. 4. This brief record of two short lines is engraved on the pedestal of a small figure of 
the Buddha to the left of the third niche from the front, in the right aisle. It has also been 
published by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.^ A comparison of the facsimile repro¬ 
duced here with that published in the A.S.W.I., vol. iv, Plate LVIII, No. 9, will show that 
the latter had been worked up by hand considerably before it was reproduced. 



Inscription in present condition 



Facsimile published in A.S.IV.L vol. iv 


TEXT 

1 Deyadharmoi^yam Sakya- 

2 bhikshu-Samgha^mitrasya 


TRANSLATION 


This is the meritorious gift of the 5akya monk, 

* Expressed by a symbol. 

^ A very small part of the left side of the letter ya of 
yam is all that survives. 

^ What looks like an anusvara overy^ is a natural de¬ 
pression in the stone. 

^ The gap between pu and what follows is caused by the 
subscript m of the syllable rmma in line i above. What 


Sarighamitra. 

follows pu is obviously nyam of which only a part of the 
subscript ya now remains. ^ 

* Only the left side of the letter ma is now to be seen. 

‘ Burgess, Descriptive NoteSy p. 80, No. 9; A.S.W.l y • 
vol. iv, p. 136, Plate LVIII, No. 9. 

What looks like an anusvSra over gha is obviously a 
natural depression in the stone. 
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CAVES XXVI-XXVII 

As stated above, the back wall of the Chapel between Caves XXVI and XXVII contains 
a fairly large inscription. It was covered with the mass of debris accumulating there through 
landslides caused by rains at different periods, and moisture and salts have much damaged 
the rock on which it is carved. In 1936, when the court of Cave XXVI was excavated 
and the chapel to its left was cleared of wreckage, this inscription was exposed to view. 

The inscribed part measures about 2^ feet by 5^ feet. The inscription consists of fourteen 
lines in all. It is taken as being in three parts, indicated here as yf, B, and C (Facsimiles 
II-V). Of these A and C each consists of only one line. A occurs right above B and 
possibly announces the fact that below is given the description of so-and-so. C occurs almost 
in a line with Ay but at a distance. It states that ‘this has been written by Kapatatuhga’. B thus 
constitutes the inscription proper. It consists of 12 lines of varying lengths. At the end of 
several of these lines some inscribed portions have been destroyed, the exact extent of which 
cannot now be determined. 

The task of deciphering the inscription is beset with various difficulties. First of all its 
damaged condition is a great handicap. The natural fissures of the rock have here and there 
got mixed up with the strokes and dots of the engraved letters, which, in their turn, have 
mostly suffered from exposure to the ravages of the weather. Then there is the peculiarity 
of the script. Several signs have similar forms, making it difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. To crown all, there is the language-difficulty. Were it pure Sanskrit, the extant part 
of the inscription could have been correctly deciphered in spite of the other handicaps. The 
language of the inscription happens to be a queer mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. There are 
instances where one compound word is half Sanskrit and half Prakrit. In line 5» for example, 
we have rajadhi-arayarOy for Sanskrit rajddhiraja. The complete expression may have been 
maharajadhiraja. Even where the writer has used pure Sanskrit words he has still been 
strongly under the influence of Prakrit, especially in the matter of orthography. We have 
thus such strange forms as patthe for pathcy bhratta for bhratd in line 2, Vajratta for Vajrata 
in line 3, and so on. The worst difficulty is when an initial consonant is duplicated, as in 
Llalitavalokoy in lines 3-4. The word beginning thus with a double / in line 12 has not been 
completely deciphered. Short and long vowels are also used promiscuously, as illustrated 
by Kapattatufigena in line 14, where t is again unnecessarily duplicated, the correct form 
being Kapatatungena. 

As already indicated, palaeographic evidence would place the record in the eighth or the 
ninth century a.d. The characters belong to the nail-headed variety, the top of each letter, 
as a rule, having a triangle with its apex downwards. Earlier instances of this script occur in 
, such records as the Poona plates of the Vakataka queen Prabhavatigupta.* 

As regards the contents of the inscription, its object is not clear. It, however, belongs to the 
* Rashtrakutas, probably of the Vidarbha line. In line 2 it refers to one Nanaraja born of the 

* Epigraphia IndicOy vol. xv, pp. 39 fF., and plate. For plate inscriptions, early and late, see ihid.y vol. xxvii, p. 132 
additional examples of the same script, on stone and copper- and note 4, 
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RSshrrakQta family *in Dakshlnapatha', i.c. in South India, Tli« name is probably to be 
taken as Nannaraia. We know of two members of the Vidarbha branch of the Rashtrakuta 
family who bore the name Nannaraja: one who issued the Nagarclhan plates/ and w'ho was 
evidently a younger brother of SvamirajaT the progenitor of the said lineage (a.o. 570-^0), 
and the other who issued the Multai plates,* and who was a son of Svaniikaraja (a.d* 690-71 o) 
of the same lineage.^ 'I'hc Nanaraja of our record is probably i(;ientical with one or other of 
these two Nannarajas. Our record next mentions JNanaraja’s brother, whose name seems to 
have been lost in the damaged portion of line z. In line 3, it names one Vajrattadeva, wlto, as 
tlic inscription has It, was ‘famed in {ail) the three worlds’. Ti is quite possible that this is in 
fact the name of Nanaraja’s brother, though this relationship Is not known from any other 
source. One V'ajrata, on the other hand, figures very prominently among the enemies 
defeated hy the Chnlukyas of B^d 3 mi, who, in their turn, were defeated by Daniidurga, a 
member of the Mrdaka branch of the Rashirakiira family (a.d. 710-50),^ This Vajrata is 
mentioned under the variant Vajja^a in the Nasik plates of Dharasraya'-Jayasimha, a son of 
ChUlukya Pulake^in II. The form occurring in our inscription is Fajratia^ which, but for the 
unnecessary duplication of / in it, is the same as Vajrata, Besides, in all IlkelLhood, one and 
the same ruler is meant by Vajrata^ f ajraftat and VaJJa^a, Scholars have been at pains to 
fix the identity of this mysterious figure. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya equated him with 
Vajrayudha, a ruler of Kanauj in North India,* while Professor V, V. Mjrashi identifies him 
with oiladitya III of the Maitmka dynasty, an emperor of the West.** Our inscription, on 
the other hand, would tend to prove him to be a R^htrakCtta monarch. The situation may 
have to be understood as follows: Vajrata of the Vidarbha branch of the Rashtrakuta family 
suifered a defeat at the hands of a ChaJukya king of Badami (Dharalraya-Jayasuhha by 
name, according to his Nasik plates), while, later on, Dantidurga of the Mulaka branch of the 
Rashtrakdta family likewise inflicted a crushing defeat on a Chalukya monarch. It would 
look as if the defeat of one branch was avenged by the other, 

Furthcr, our Inscription mentions one Lalitavaloka immediately after Vajrattadeva. Their 
relation is, how'Cvcr, not clear. Dr. A, S. Altekar says: ‘Tlic avahka-Gndm^ epithets W'ere 
peculiarly associated with the R.ashtrakutas.' He illustrates the point by citing several 
instances: NigiLvaloka, Khadgavaloka, Vikramavaloka, MSnavaloka, Ranavaloka, Gun- 
avaloka, and nivannavaloka.* To this list may be added Lalitavaloka of our inscription. Can 
this be an epithet of Vajrattadeva himself? 

What follows in lines +-9 seems to be a description of this Vajrattadeva-Lalitavaloka as a 
warrior comparable to Naray^na and Chaturbhuja (both of them being names of the god 
Vishnu) in the battlefield. 

In line 5 we have a Mallayeia and in line 8 a Choila, [t b rather hajtardous to suggest at 


* Bp. vi>l. Wfviii, fp. I (E anej plate, 

^ hdim Anti^mry^ vol xviii, pp, IL^O C 

* Bp. hd.t vol xxviii, p, 7. 

+ IhU 

* Indian Quartfrfy, vol. xi, pp. iSl fFp 


* pp, 35^ ff. In the JourmJ, pp, 360 il.y 
Miss fCrt^hnakumari Virji throws some further Hghi on 
the pfublcm, 

^ A, S. Atiekar, The RaiktraiHfai tfirir Tm/t^ 
Poona, 1934, p. «3, 
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this stage that they refer respcedvcly to a Malayestty ‘king of Malaya’ and a Choia ruler. 
Similarly we cannot at present state definitely what pundra in lines t and i o stands for. It 
may be a proper name, prcsutt^ably of a country. We know of a PimdravarUham ui East 
India, but not in South India. Certain recensions of the Mahdhhdrata bracket the name of 
the ruler of the Pundra kingdom with that of the PSndya in enumerating the princes who 
attended the ^ayamvara of Draupadi,^ Since, however, all the other princes mentioned in 
that particular verse, except the Pandya one, belong cither to the tiortli or to the cast, it is 
doubtful whether the Pundra refers to a country in South India. 

A name ChSckupaitha has been read in line 12. 'I he sulhx pattha for pat ha ^ as in Dahh't^a- 
patthe in line 2, suggests that this also is the name of a region. I’he reading is, however, not 
beyond all doubt. Nor can I hazard an identification of it, even if the reading be correct. 

bw'iiig to the imperfect nature of the transcript offered here, it is not possible to add a 
coherent translation of the text. In the absence of such a translation, the foregoing remarks 
and comments may prove of some help in advancing the study of this highly important 
record. 

Tlic text given below' has been prepared by me from the inked estampages taken in 1942, 
under the supervision of Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, the then Government Epigraphist for India, 
as also from those prepared in 1950 under my personal supervision. On this occasion 1 
examined tlic original also, but found that the inscription could be read far better from 
cstampages. 1 must say that I have been deciphering inscriptions for the past eighteen years 
now and that during all this period I have not come across such a hard nut to crack as the 
present one. 1 have spent months on it, and was occasionally also assisted by .^Icisrs, M. 
Venkataramayya, M.A., M.Utt.. and P. B, Desai, M.A,, two of the Epigraphical Assis¬ 
tants in my office, in the task of deciphering it. It is a great satisfaction to me that the 
inscription has yielded r^uite a considerable part of its secrets to the combined efforts of all 
three of us. We hope to continue our efforts until all that can be gleaned from this in¬ 
scription has been gleaned, '^I he text given here may thus be regarded as tentative. 


TEXT 


A 

I da hi ni ,1 raya-rathte pundra sa ya la pa [ri] iva sarii - ti 

H 


2 Dakshliiapatthe RaslitrakCtta-kule 

ehandrasya [ka] - - - - -* 

» Ser ihe Mahahh^mts, Adipuruntt^ criticaJ edition by 
Vuhiiu S. Sukihutikar^ PcK>na^ P- ver^ 

* 15: Fidihart^p 

Titvan-dd}^aii?chit. Elsewhere tlic are ‘meii- 

* tiuriL'ii lilaiig With tht Andhiras% whti nu Joybr beUingiid 
to South India. Soe the 'Jiturnitt a/ thf Bthar Rtiattfh 
vol. xxxvii^ ^95*1 ^^ 7 " 

^ The lower dot of ihe is clear. Fht upper 

K 2 


s[utD3 bhr-itm [du]hi[ka] * * lia- 

dot lias partly disappeared. 

J There k spayc ciitiugh for one letter between the two 
na^i^And theteseem^ to be some abrasion there. Huwevtf, 1 
take it to be a flaw in the stone, wbidi the engraver possibly 
avoided. Presumably he gives here the name NimminjJa. 

* Traces of some few ahhariiit after the doubtful i<i are 
visible, of which a subscript in a comparatively small 

aiic, b clear ennugh. 
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3 [n]l asya 'Namna Vajrattadev-eti vikhyato bhuvana-ttraye [|*] tasy^eyam amka-pa - - [ra] || 
Llalita- 

4 valoka-^atru-prakara-pralaya-divakara-ni[ddha]da .a[nu]raga-prachanda-vidyadhara-chanda-Na- 
rayana-rip[uj.e - 

5 matta-gaja-kesari-mahimanarii Mallayela-kartta[nta] - - [sra]-[rajajdhi ara[yara] - samara- 

stambha- .u. i- 

6 [ya]da[mri]a [^aurya]-samgraina-gaja-paridrava[na]-davagi ahava-hanua I samara-Chaturbhuia || 

tanda -[i] ^ " 

7 tanu atula-gaja-la . i n.u [sa]chhahena chand-anila-vea-chali^a-charu-la yara 

8 chariichalena Cholla inniaraya-rattu-jierh ayasa ma na ja i - bha i ja sanni-bhanu - nna 

9 viharti^ kimnnarena || ko ajar-ama[ra] thu jage i mu ja namta vidina - ^dabhath I charii ti - 
[sarii ti] -[nna]ya 

10 kapara[rnna] - rannihi -(ja]hi pundra-jivia kuhanda - ti esha sanni-bhan[u]lla bha i sura-jua - - 

nnava[bhuja] ' ■* 

11 riva[kha]-bhamge mandavo inni araya-[ra]tturnni[tu]- vihimilla[bhu]-jana sa ya la sa lahe ni 

-ja[ta]-ma-- • / 

12 [sa]para-graha || lla - khande[iva]ra vinau chau[ra vartta]na e Chachupatthe durjaha - ne_ 

13 - - bhima - nda-praya - bham -[ga]sa ma the^ maham guna e - da si e .e ku[lla]na - [sa]m ti - 

C 

14 Kapattatuhgena li[khi*]tam«etat 


* From ndmnd to ttraye we have obviously a hemistich 
in the Anushtubh metre. Between na and mnS there is 
again a blank, apparently due to the roughness of the stone. 

^ Between // and a there is a little blank space which is 
due to the medial u of rbhu of Chaturbhuja^ in the previous 
line, extending downwards. 

3 This may not have been a letter, but only a blank 


owing to the roughness of the stone. 

^ Betweep e and thu there is a little blank space due to 
the medial u of ttu of rattu^ in the foregoing line, extending 
downwards. 

5 The letter the appears above the line. Next to it are 
^me vertical strokes which must be natural depressions 
in the stone. 
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AhhUheka ceremony, representation of, 

5 i> 57 i 93 

Afghanistan, i, 4, 6 
Ahmad, Mr. Sayed, 4 
Ajanta, Cave I, 4, 5 
—, Cave II, 4, 5, 14 
—, Cave IX, 2 
—, Cave X, 2, 4, 30 
—, Cave XVI, i, 4^ 5 > 35 

_, Caves XVII-XXVII: general 
remarks, 1-18; artistic skill, 5, 7; 
date, 1-2, 18; influence of Ajanta 
art, 4; method of painting, 2, 8; 
representation of nationalities, 6; 
representation of social life, 8,9-1 o. 
—, Cave XVII: general description, 
lO-ii; veranda, 19—30; front 
corridor, 30-41; pilaster between 
front and left corridors, 42; left 
corridor, 43-52; pilaster between 
left and back corridors, 52; back 
corridor, 53-65, 73-81; ante¬ 
chamber, 66-73; pilaster between 
right and back corridors, 82; right 
corridor, 82-95; pilaster between 
front and right corridors, 95-96; 
front corridor, 96-106; ante¬ 
chamber, 106-7; ceilings, 107-8 
—, Cave XIX, i, 12-13 
—, Cave XX, 13, 20, iii; incised 
inscriptions, text and translation, 
113-14 

—, Cave XXI, 14, iii 
—, Cave XXII, 14-15, m 
—, Cave XXIII, 14 
—, Cave XXIV, 15, 16 
—, Caves XXV, XXVI, XXVII, 
plan, 16 

— Caves XXVI, XXVII, 123; 
general discussion of inscription, 

1 21— 3; language, I 2 i; contents, 

122- 3; 123-4 

—, Cave XXVI, i, 18, 112, 114- 
^ 20; inscriptions, text and transla¬ 

tion, 115-20 

• —, CaveXXVlI, 18, 112 

Caves XXVIII and XXIX, 
18 «.* 

Alms-hall, representation of, 99, 99 «.* 


INDEX 

Amaravatl, sculpture at, 3, 7; Stupa, 

15 

Amazon, representation of, 85 
angochhs^ representation of, see Scarf 
angrakha^ representation of, 9,47, 104 
Animals, representation of: apes, 31; 
bear, 102, 103; bull, 21, 23, 26; 
camel, 21; cat, wild, 55; chital^ 
106; deer, 11, 47, 53, 55, 74, 80, 
101, 103, 104, 106; dog, 55, 74, 
102; elephant, 25, 30, 33, 39, 45, 
50, 61, 68, 69, 72, 78, 81 ».*, 91, 
99, 102, 108 «.*; fox, 55} horse, 
20, 34, 45, 50, 54, 55, 60, 61, 62, 
69,72,74» 80,85,88,91,92,101} 
hyena-heads, 12; jackal, 55; lion, 
54? 101, 104, 108; monkey, 
langdr^ 31, 35, 53, 56 ».«, 80 w.J, 
104; oxen, 37, 66; panther, 55; 
?shark, 84; swine, 66; tiger, 53; 
wolf, 31 

Anklets, representation of, 77, 89 
Apes, representation of, 31 
apsarasas^ representation of, 27 
Aquatic plants, representation of, 74, 

97 ^ 

Architecture, representations of, see 
Buildings 

Areca-nut tree, representation of, 20, 
37» 46 > 56,63 

arhaty representation of, 29, 49, 52, 
66, 99 

Arrow, representation of, 31 34, 

75,80,92,93,94,101,103 
Artistic skill, 5, 7 
Asmaka, 114 
Aurangabad, 9, 14 
A valokitesvara, the Bodhisattva, repre¬ 
sentation of, 5, 19, 27 

Bactria, 6 

Badami, capital of ChSlukyas, 2 
Bagh, paintings at, 4 
Bahusc^arT, daughter of the gods, 80 
Balcony, representation of, 37, 89 
Balustrade, representation of, 76 
Bamiyan, Afghanistan, i, 4 
Banana, representation of, 37,57, 75, 
105 


Banner, representation of, 38, 63 
Banyan, representation of, 34,65,104 
Barnett, Dr. L. D., C.B., vi 
Basin, representation of, 77 
Basket, representation of, 21, 38 
Batey, Mr. Charles, v 
Battle-scene, representation of, 64-65 
Beads, strings of, representation of, 31 
Beams, representation of, 76 
Bear, representation of, 102, 103 
Begging-bowl, representation of, 27,70 
hely fruit, 8 

Bell, representation of, 90 
Belt, representation of, 66 
Benares, 76 

Benevolent Bear, Story of, 102—3 
Benevolent Bufelo and the Mischiev¬ 
ous Monkey, Story of, 81 
Benevolent Monkey, Story of, 53-54 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, on inscriptions, 

112, 120 
Bharhut, 28 

Bhavanaga, of Padmavatl, 15 
Bhawiraja, 18 

bhikshuy representation of, 17, 66, 88, 
109 

Bhily representation of, 101 
bhusparia-mudrdy 24, 67 
? Bimbisara, 68 
Binding medium, 8 
Birds, representation of: aquatic, 34; 
crane, 49, 79, 106; crow, 79 w.*, 
90; duck, 30, 31, 106; goose, 40, 
49, 106; peafowl, 26, 29, 53, 
8 o«. 3 , 104, 108; pigeon, 8 o». 3 ; 
stork, 106; vulture, 83, 90 
Blanket, representation of, 34 
Blouse, representation of, 25 
Boat, representation of, 81 
Bodh Gaya, 75 
Bodhi trees, 71, 111 
Bodhisattva, 7, 32 33 36, 

53« '> 73> 76 «.S 79»-S 8o, 8i, 
96 «.*, 99 n.^y 102, 103 n.^y 117 
—, or Lokeivara, 42 
—y Avalokite^vara, 5, 19, 27 
—y Maitreya, 27, 42 
—, Padmapani, 11, 66, 67 
—, Vajrapani, 11, 66, 67 
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Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara and Bud¬ 
dhist Litany, 19 

Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalatd^ 19 
Bodice, choli^ representation of, 8, 23, 
24, 39. 85 

Bolster, representation of, 67, 89 
Borobudur, 40 

Bow, representation of, 21, 31 34, 

37,61,74, loi, 103 
Bracelet, representation of, 71, 93, 
95 

Brahma, representation of, 67 
Brahmadatta, 76 

Brahman, representation of, 5, 36,45, 

53. 75. 105 

Brake, representation of, 102 
hf'assihe^ representation of, 8, 59 
Breastplate, representation of, 64 
Breeches, representation of, 67 
Brihaspati, teacher of the gods, 118 
Buddha, first sermon or great miracle, 
28-29 

—, the mother and child before, 70-71 
—, preaching in Tushita heaven, 66- 

70 

—, preaching to the congregation, 
109 

Buddha; as beggar, ii first ser¬ 
mon, 6; Kassapa,63 w.*; manushya^ 
14; reclining, 17; seven sarvajna 
III; various appellations, 116 
with inscription, cave XXVI, 119; 
various representations, i, ii, 27, 
32, 42, 99 108 

Buddhabhadra, 17, 114, 118 
Buildings and details of architecture, 
representations of: alms-hall, 99, 
99 W.2; balcony, 37, 89; balustrade, 
76; beams, 76; building, three- 
story, 89; cornice, 36; dome, stupa- 
shaped, 75; frieze, carved, 89; gate 
and gateway, 64, 74, 88,104; hall, 
75; hut, 23; kitchen, 58, 105; 
lattice-work, 76; pantry, 58; pillars, 
75. 76, 87, 89, 104; portico, 59; 
roof, 36, 81 n.^y shdmiydnay rec¬ 
tangular tent, 57, 62, 84,99, 105, 
106; shops, 46, 56; stables, 60; 
steps, 59 

Bull, representation of, 21, 23, 26 
Bullock-cart, representation of, 27 
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INDEX 

Burgess, James, 16; on inscriptions, 
112-20 

Camel, representation of, 21 
Cannibal king, 54 
Cannibalism, 58 

Cap, representation of, 21, 45, 64*, 

67 88 

Carriage or chariot, representation of, 
45, loi, 102 

Casket, representation of, 38 
Cat, wild, representation of, 55 
Ceylon, 4 

Ceylon—Sigiri (Sigiriya), i 
Chain of Causation, 21 
— of human figures, 16 
Chair, representation of, 28, 39, 4c, 
60,69, 75,77,88,89,98 
chatty as y I, 18 
chakra^ see Loop 
Chakravarti, Dr. N., v 
Chalukya dynasty, 2, 18 
Chandorana, Mount, 76 w.* 
Chandraprabha, 36 n? 

Chaplain, representation of, 75 
charkatSy representation of, 25, 45, 
61,77 

chauri^ fly-whisk, representation of, 
11,20, 25, 26, 32,37, 38, 40,41, 
42, 44 , 47 , 49 , 51, 56, 57 , 6 o, 63, 
70,75,77,87,91,93,95,98, lOI 
Chavannes, E., translator, 76 
Cherubs, representation of, 11 
Chhabra, Dr. B. Ch., v 
? fAt/w, representation of, 105 
China, 4, 6 

Chinese art, resemblance to, 6 «.* 

— pilgrims, 6, 46 

chital^ representation of, 106 

choliy representation of, 8, 23, 24, 39, 

85 

Coats, various, representation of, 8,9, 
21, 39 , 41, 47 , 50, 56, 60, 61, 65, 
67 » S 74 , 77 , 89, 94 , 95 , 104 
Cobra, representation of, 19 
Coiffure, see Hair 
Colours used, 2, 5 n.\ 8, 30 
Conch, representation of, 45, 107 
Coral reef, representation of, 84 
Cornice, representation of, 36 
Coronet, representation of, 37,95,98 


Costume, articles of, representations 
of; belt, 66; blouse, 25; bodice 
(rAc/f), 8, 23, 24, 39, 85; brassiire, 

8, 59 ”•'» breeches, 67 n.^\ cap, 21, 

45.64.67 «.*, 88; coats, various, 8, 

9 , 21, 39, 41, 47 , 50, 56, 60, 61, 

65.67 n.\ 74, 77,89,94,95,104; 
dhoti, 8, 21, 29, 31,41,82,89, 93, 
94; dress or robe, 66, 67, 95; 
jacket, 60, 91, 94; jamiwSr (silk 
brocade), 104; kirtle (ghagri), 24; 
materials, 8; ribbons, 39, 52; 
sandals, 21,65; selri, 8, 21, 25, 28, 
39 , 77 ,85,93; scarf {ahgochha), 24, 
4^, 45, 74i shirt, 8, 3^5 skirt, 8; 
socks, 41, 64; tassels, 30; veil, 67 

Cotton-wool tree, representation of, 
74 

Couch, representation of, 32, 89 
Court scene, 38-39 
Creepers, representation of, 32, 97 
Crocodile, representation of, 11, 13, 
29, 62 

Crown, representation of, 25, 29, 36, 
38, 41, 62, 67, 88, 91, 93, 97, 99 
Cunningham, A., 71 
Cup, representations of, 59, 90 
— of leaves, representation of, 99 
Curtains, representation of, 41, 104 
Cushion, representation of, 23,25,39, 
62,67,98 

Cymbals, representations of, 24, 26, 
93 

Dagger, representation of, 50, 63, 
81 «.*, 89, 90 
dagobay 17 
Dakshina-desay 6 
Dandeicar, Dr. R. N., 82 
dd^'oy curved knife, representation of, 
86, 92 

Dates of paintings, 1-2, 18 
Deccan, 9 

Deer, representations of, ii, 47, 53, 
55 . 74. 80, loi, 103, 104, 106 
Destruction, causes of: bats, 27; 
climatic, 65; copal varnish, use of, 
31; figures cut from rock face, 26; 
insects, 2 «.*, 78; landslides, 12,17, 
121; rains, 17, 19; smoke, 27, 78, 
81, 106 










V 


% devas^ 29, 66 
Devadatta, 33 
Devasena, king, i, 4 
devls^ representations of, 66, 67 
dharmachakra mudrS^ teaching atti¬ 
tude, representation of, 11, 29, 35, 
42, 68 

dholak^ double drum, representation of, 
24,26,45,106 

dhott, loincloth, representation of, 8, 
21,29,31,41,82, 89,93, 94 
Dhritarashtra, sacred goose, represen¬ 
tation of, 40 

Dipankara, representation of, 71 n.* 
Discoids, representation of, 93 «.* 
DivySvadSna^ 82 

Dog, represenutions of, 55, 74, 102 
Dome, representation of, 75 
Domestic life as depicted, 10 
Domestic and kindred objects, repre¬ 
sentations of: banners, 38, 63; 
basin, 77; baskets, 21, 38; begging- 
bowl, 27,70; bell, 90; blanket, 34; 
bolster, 67, 89; casket, 38; chair, 
28, 39, 45> 60, 62, 67, 69, 75, 77, 

88,89,98; fA<7Kr»,fly-whisk, 11,20, 
25, 26, 32, 37, 38, 40,41, 42, 44, 
47 > 49> 51, 56, 57 > 60, 63, 73, 75, 
77 , 87, 9 i> 93 > 95 , 98, 101; cup, 
59,90; curtains, 41, 104; cushion, 
23, 25, 39,62,67,98; fan, 59 ».«; 
flag, 56, 61, 69, 91, 99, 102; 
flagon, 27, 102; kitchen, general 
description, 105; knife, 35; ladder, 
90; leashes for dogs, 55; matting, 
65; metal box, 57; mirror, 95; 
palanquin, 50; pillow, 32, 51; 
plate, 33, 595 Pots, 23, 56, 58; 
potter’s wheel, 22; scales, 46; 
screens, 59 ? spittoon, 39; 

spoon, 46; staff, 75 ».*; stool, 87, 
98; table, 45, 59; tablet, wooden, 
for writing, 57; tapestries, 41; 
tassels, 104} throne, 39,40,56,66, 
75, 87, 88, 89,93, loi, 104, 106; 

• tray, 41, 51, 60, 63, 93, 95 , 975 
tripod, 17; tub, 77; umbrella, 2i, 

* 34,40,41; vessels, various, 49,75, 
87, 93, 95, 97, 995 waterflask, 42, 
60; waterpot (/eW), 20, 39 

Dravidian, representation of, 24 


INDEX 

Dress or robe, representation of, 66, 

67,95 

Drums, representation of, 26, 93 
dvSrapSlas^ representations of, 14, 15 
Dwarfs, Two, with Musical Instru¬ 
ments, 106-7 

—, representations of, 26, 38, 51, 58, 
87, 94 «-S 95 , 97 , 98, 105 

Ear-rings, representations of, 24, 37, 
43 > 47 > 52 

ektard^ representation of, 42 
Elephant, representation of, 25, 30, 
35, 39,45,50, 61, 68, 69, 72, 78, 
81 n.\ 91,99, 102, 108 n? 
Elephant, the, who had Blind Parents, 
76-78 

—, the Six-tusked, the Story of, 30-33 
Elephant-bands, representation of, 91 
Ellora, Buddhist shrines at, 2, 17 
Emeralds, representation of, 29 

Fa-Hian, 6 

Fan, representation of, 59 
Ferns, representation of, 31, 32, 97 
Fielden, Mr. F. J., vi 
Fingernails, representation of, 27 
Fish which saved its Kinsfolk from 
Certain Death, Story of, 78-79 
—, representation of, 34, 62, 79 
Five Commandments, 106 
— Virtues, 74 

Flag, representation of, 56, 61, 69, 
91,99,102 

Flagon, representation of, 27) I02 
Floral Designs and Decorative Motifs, 

30 

Floral Designs and other Motifs, 
107-8 

Flowers and fruits, representations of: 
aquatic plants, 74,9 7 i areca-nut, 20, 
37,46,56,63; banana, 37 , 57 > 755 
banyan, 34, 65, 104; cotton-wool 
tree, 74; creepers, 32,97; ferns, 31, 
32,97; galar (wild fig), 24; lily, 32, 
58; lotus, 31, 42, 49, 52, 55 ) 72, 
78, 88, 97, 107, 108; mango, 33, 
37,65,96; osiers, 48; paldSa (‘flame 
of the forest’), 32, 53, 106; pine¬ 
apple, 25; pumpkins, 94; reeds 
{sirki)^ 23; samSla {vitex trifolia)^ 


\ 

y 

I 

74,106; teak, 20, 53,65, 74, 104, 
106 

Flute, representation of, 24, 26 
Flying horse, representadon of, 83 
Food, representations of: bananas, 
105; ? beans, 105; } chilis^ 105; 
ghee^ 58; honey, 58; karelas^ 105; 
laddus (sweetballs), 77; matida 
(sugared flour), ^'jymulis (radishes), 
105; pickles, 58; sugar-cane, 77 
Forester, representadon of, 76 
Foucher, A., 19, 54, 72, 73 
Fox, representation of, 55 
Friars, representation of, 47, 99 
Frieze, representadon of, 89 

ganas^ representadons of, 13, 15, 42, 
*? 66, 68, 87, 88 
Gandhakuti^ 12 
Gandhara, 6, 69 

gandharva^ representation of, 28 
29 

Ganges, 33 

Gate and gateway, representations of, 
64,74,88, 104 

ghagri^ kirtle, representation of, 24 
Ghatotkacha, i, 4 
ghee, representation of, 58 
ghungruSy brass bells, representation of, 
26 

Gift, the, of the Seven Hundreds, 

44 

Goad, representation of, 50, 92 
Goblin, representation of, 62 
Gold, use of, 9 
—, sources of, 9 

Golden Deer, the Story of, 100—2 
Griffiths, 31, 109 

g&lar^ wild fig, representation of, 24 
Gupta kings, 3 «/, 4, 18 

Hair, Beard, and Moustache, repre¬ 
sentations of, II, 12, 19, 21, 22, 

23> 43> 44> 46, 47> 4^, 5^ 56, 

59,61,69,71, 85, 88, 95 
Hall, representation of, 75 
Halo, representadon of, 68, 70 
Harishena, king, i, 4, 18, 115 
Harness and vehicles, representations 
of: brake, 102; bullock-cart, 27; 
carriage, 45, 101, 102; elephant- 
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Hiimess and vehicle® (ww,) 

bands, 9J ^ gund, ^0, qii h^rnijss, 

46^ 54^ 55; (hnwdabs)^ 92, 

94 i mn«i 35^ +7^ 69, 61* 

74^ wIlccE, 26 

Hatcnhhnja^ I 

hiiutins^ howdah^j icprwenudon of, 

9^1 94 

H«vf rij (he, nf rbc ThirTy-Thrccj 66 

11 el met, reprewn cation 64 

Hermit, repreMrntatmn of, 2^, 32^ 45 
Herrinjiham, Lady^ 36 

niateriftt for dotlies, qnJ 
KTnzyilna, period, loH 
HoncVi rrprcsenration of, 58 
Horse, reprcscntatiuti of, 20, 34, 45, 
5c, s-h 55» 6i, 62, fig, 7-4, 7+, 

80, 85, R8,9T, gj, 101 
Hunt Scene, 10—21 
—, repreHimtation nf, 54 
I!ut5, representation of, 23 
Hyeiu-licadii; repr^^'^iitacion of, 12 

Incised Inscripdons, generpt remarks, 
i 12-13, 124 
Tndro^ 6;, 74, 75 
TiiBueitcc of Ajanta art, 1 , 4 
J n«:ets, ruinous to paEntifig, 2 irJ 

Jackal, represents lion of, SS 
J'A(lkel, representation of, bc, 9^7 94 
bbJ-nd-Din, Mr^ v 

silk brocade, 9 104 

y^talkas^ Hubjeets from tlie, 36—3 
38-39, 664 Chdmp^yaf 7; Ilatpsa^ 
40 — 4 1 1 J .5 ^ 3 ^ ^ A'lft/s^/ifnaJt/j^ 

2fi, 17; 33-35, 53- 

541 Afiihhhiiy 81 i ? M^iripm/mkaj 

76-7W; 7^79; 

1 00-2 i 1 03-6 i 

Ruru^ iOO\ SifTii^knitJ X-"jb\ J^AW- 

3, 3 '^ 33 i 9M95 

to, 54-66ji 3, 1 8, 

79-80; f^ihj^ntara^ 5, 43—52 
Javelin, rq>r«entaiion of, 57, 6 1 
Jcivtllcry and ornaments, reprsscntrt- 
tinns nf: anklet?^ 77, 89 ^ tiead>^ 
smiifs uft 3! l bracekt, 71, 93 * gj} 
eorniset, 37, 95,98 ; crown, 25, 29j 
36, 38, + 1 , 9 1 1 93 . 97 » 

99; LiiK'ialJi^ ig; i3t-rmg>, 14, 37, 
43> 47j 5^* £h$fngrilt (brass twllsj, 

I2S 


INDEX 

z6; beads, 8 neck¬ 

lace, 93, 9>; guirli, 29, 71, 95 . 
srrmps nf, 13, 37, 38, 5a, 95, 107; 
rubies, 29, 9Sf sapphifie, 19, ? +0; 
yak’s tail, 39, 69, 9 J 
Jajalfa,48 

Kalahatlhi, 6o 
Ivaltda^l, 4, 4 M.® 

Kapilavastu^ yo 

rcpri'senrafion of, 105 
Ka&sapa, Buddha, 6 ; 

Kbema, 40, lOb 

fepresciitafion of, 24 
Ksrfimukhm, lium' heads, reptiwiitii'' 
tiims of, i 3 

fwirrle, representation of, 24 

K.Etclien, ivprebcrnlatiuu of, 58, 

Knifif, reprrsenfarion of^ 35 
Rosala^ yt, 79 w.* 

Kdialriyo, bJ 
Kudo, i^idpntre at, 3 
Kuvera, ioB 

Ladder, reprc^filatioft of, 90 
—, celestioJ, 67 

A 7 ^j^j^,^ectba 1 tr^irpresentat|nn of, 77 
Ladies swimming, 61 
Lanee, representatron fif, 92 
MoTTkeys 

Latnec-work, reprcHentarion of, 76 
l-e^whes for dog$, reprcseiittitiuii of, 55 
Leprosy, Sjr/J 

Lily, fcrprfisfiiitartnn of, 32, 58 
Lion, representation of^ 19, 54^ joi^ 
J.04, 108 

Living cTe.vtnfiev,/ri- n//® AnitnaL W 
cobrUf J9f coral reef, 84; 
crnocHiilc (m/jW^ijrf), i 13,19,62} 

fish, 34,62,79i toTtoisc^i,62,79N.f; 
itu uiR-rnmivs, 84} serpent, 191 
viper, 92 

Loin-cloib, see 

L&iiru^raSy 4I 

Loop m,xde with fingers, ^Aakra^ 16, 

18 n*, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44,46* 48, 
49, 51, 88,97, 98 

Utjy waicrput, fq.rtso i ttalinn of, m, 39 

Lotu5i-titiri:|H:n» jutd nthcr dccomliw 
designs, 108 


LfiEus, reprise 11 tation of^ 3^3 4^> 

49, 5 ^i S 5 i 7 z, 78, 88, 97 . 

108 

MudrI, representations of, 43-^52 
IVTah^mflyS, mother of the Buddha, 

fcpresentation of, 66 

MahlT^liEro, by 

the Great As* 

scTiibly, 28 
83 

representation of, 45, 61, 
69,77,81/1.^ 

Mahajriina doctrine, 108 
rilailivi'a, tile HtiJEii^tt^'a, I7,. 4I 
mahmts^ crocodiles, reprcscnucion of, 

H 

tise, 4 

sugared flour, representation 

77 

M.ilwa, 67 

AlHligG, rupriM:ritiitTon of, 37j ^5> 

gfi 

Ma^ibhadra, the vatAjA^i, 10 
manuihytiy earthhorn, Buddhas, 14 
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Reins, representation of, 35, 47 
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Roof* represenration of, 361 bairel- 
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Rubies, repreaentation of, 29, 95 
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Shipwreck, reprcaentatlou of, 84 
Shirt, representadon of, 8, 31 
Shops, represciitadon of, 46, 56 
Sibi, prince, represenration of, 97 
SiddhSnha, prince, 28 
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jfrif, reeds, representation of, 23 
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drum, rcprcKenration of, 26 
Table, representation of, +5, 59 
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Tapestries, representation of, 41 
Tas$ejs, reprcscnTaiion of, 30, \ 04 
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Teacher, rcproicntation of, 57 
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Tub, representation of, 77 
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VaLlraka kings, 1, tj 
Vamlca, Mount, 47 
VAriliadeva, t, 4 

Veil, representation of, 67 
Vessels, various, repruriintaiton of, 49, 
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idierub, lepncsienTaiion of, 
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I, ro, tj, iS 

t/FitJ, reprcMntadoti uf, 57 
Viper, representation of, 91 
Virtues, the Five, 74 
f'lihtiidfiarmtttira, 4, ft 
VisvaiiTara, 9, 43 

^^addell, Surgeon-Major L. A., 21 
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Wheel, represcntatifHi of, 26 
Wolves, representation of, 31 
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*M hoolc that is shut is but a block** 









